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A LUMBERMAN WHO HAS ARRIVED 


‘*Go see Sheffield Bridgwater, spend a day with him 
and come back with a good story about ‘-him,’’ came 
the word from the editor to a field representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘‘Mr. Bridgwater has had a 
remarkable career in a short time in the yellow pine 
industry and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wants to tell 
the world about it.’’ 

A visit with ‘‘Shep’’ Bridgwater is an inspiration, 
especially for a young man. He is the 
prototype of the dominant American 
who does big things, the kind of an 
American who helps to mold big events. 
Sheffield Bridgwater is a big man, from 
any angle. And tho he has found him- 
self—has ‘‘arrived’’ in the acceptable 
sense of the word—he is just entering 
the prime of his life, with big oppor- 
tunities still facing him and with the 
aspiration, the energy and the health to 
drive forward and to do yet bigger 
things on a characteristically big basis. 

Sheffield Bridgwater was born Jan. 
31, 1880, at Round Rock, Tex., and he 
is proud of his Lone Star State nativity. 
And probably much of his virility, 
strength of body and character is due 
to the fact that he is a Texas product, 
self made. His father was Thomas B, 
Bridgwater, a railroad builder. Shef- 
field early learned the music of the saw- 
mill, At the age of 15 he went to work 
for the William Cameron Lumber Co., at 
Waco, in the tie and piling department. 
His next job was with the Hooks Lumber 
Co., at Hooks Switch, later acquired by 
the Keith Lumber Co., now of Voth, 
Tex., where he learned how to manu- 
facture lumber from the slab to the car. 
His first job was handling slabs and in 
eighteen months this boy in his ’teens 
had advanced to be foreman of the mill. 

When the Kirby Lumber Co., of Hous- 
ton, bought out the Keith plant at Hooks 
Switch Mr. Bridgwater stayed, but in a 
different capacity. He went into the 
shipping department and served one and 
a half years as shipping clerk. In 1901 
he went to Bronson, Tex., also as ship- 
ping clerk, only a little later to leave 
Bronson and return to Voth, where the 
Keith Lumber Co. had built a sawmill. 

To J. H. Broome, superintendent of 
operations at Voth and Hooks Switch, 
Sheffield Bridgwater pays the tribute 
of being the master who directed his de- 
velopment as a skilled, practical lum- 
berman. And Sheffield Bridgwater is all that. There 
is not a job in the mill or yard that he is not familiar 
with, has not himself worked at. And for that rea- 
son he knows when he is getting maximum efficient 
work out of his employees. And they know that 
‘‘Shep’’ knows, and there is a minimum of ‘‘soldier- 
ing’? 

Under Mr. Broome young Bridgwater worked in 
every capacity about the mill from loading slabs to 
that of assistant superintendent. He held the last job 
when the panic of 1903 came along and the mill was 
closed down. He then went to the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna Railroad as purchasing agent, but in 1904 he 
was back at sawmill work with the Kirby Lumber Co., 
first at Evadale, then at Ford’s Bluff, Tex. 

This young man decided he wanted more experience. 
So he served an apprenticeship as saw filer and mill- 
wright and in six months he had become an expert in 
the details of both trades. In 1906 he was sent to the 
Kirby mill at Fuqua, where he worked for a year as 


millwright. In 1907 he went back to the Keith Lumber 
Co., again as superintendent. Here he worked two 
years, when the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, 
La., recognized his ability by offering him the superin- 
tendency of its great plant at Elizabeth. For five 
months he served so efficiently in that capacity that 
he was given the larger job of superintendent of the 
two mills of the Industrial Lumber Co. near Oakdale. 
Later the parent plant at Elizabeth was added to his 
responsibilities and he became the general superin- 





SHEFFIELD BRIDGWATER, OF ROCHELLE, LA. ; 
A Live Leader of the Younger Generation of Lumbermen 


tendent of manufacture of the company’s three mills. 

It was with the Industrial Lumber Co. that Bridg- 
water showed his mettle in a way that made him 
widely recognized as a man who can handle men—a 
master of men. For three years he had more or less 
trouble with union labor organizers, many of the I. W. 
W. type. Then his troubles ceased. There were no 
more I. W. W. workers or work dissuaders. Oakdale 
was the starting point of the so-called ‘‘Timber Work- 
ers’ Union’’ in 1910, and the stopping point. They tell 
this story: 

In the height of the trouble word was sent that a 
speech making and organization meeting would be held 
in a mill shed one night. Shep sent back word that it 
wouldn’t. Dark came and the crowd gathered. There 
were violent spirits and angry men in that crowd. 
There were I, W. W. speech makers with much to say. 
3ut it was never said. Shep arrived just as the speech 
making began, bored his way to the platform, stopped 
the chap who was talking and took possession of the 


stage. Then he spoke to the crowd something like this: 

‘‘What the thunder’s going on here! (The records 
show he used a stronger word than thunder). There’s 
going-to be no speech making here tonight on company 
property. You trouble makers are going to get out of 
town, and tonight. And you company men, who have 
gathered here in a company building to listen to these 
disturbers tell you of wrongs that never existed, is this 
the way to show your appreciation of your jobs? Get 
out, and think it over.’’ 

The crowd scattered and the ‘‘I- 
Won’t-Works’’ left town, 
Bridgwater is a man of few words, but 


pronto, 


very much in earnest, generous and kind 
hearted almost to a fault, but with no 
patience for disloyalty, and disturbers 
who had come to Oakdale to spread their 
poison soon found there was no wel- 
come for them. Since this incident there 
has been no labor trouble at any of the 
various sawmill plants under the Bridg- 
water management. And he doesn’t have 
to worry about it; his employees don’t 
make rowdy visitors welcome. 

After five years at Elizabeth, the Chi- 
eago Lumber & Coal Co. asked Mr, 
Bridgwater to take charge of its great 
mill at Fullerton, La., that of the Gulf 
Lumber Co. Here he was so successful 
that he attracted the attention of the 
Joyce interests and in 1915, two years 
after, he resigned and entered on new 
duties as general manager of the Trin- 
ity County Lumber Co., at Groveton, 
Tex. There he found a plant that 
needed rebuilding. He found dissension 
among employees and bad feeling be- 
tween the town and the mill. He had 
been there but six months when all this 

* was changed. The mill was rebuilt and 
put on a paying basis. And good feel- 
ing reigned. When it was announced 
that Mr. Bridgwater was going to leave 

Groveton and move to Rochelle the busi- 

ness men of Groveton gave him a ban- 

quet and presented him with a massive 
silver loving cup bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

WE REFUSE TO GIVE YOU UP. 

Mr. Bridgwater found a splendid sales 
organization at Groveton with W. W. 
Wallace as sales manager. In eight 
months they had reduced the stocks 
from sixteen million to five million feet. 
Today two-thirds of that expensive, de- 
preciating lumber yard is in Irish pota- 
toes, eighteen acres in aN, and every 
‘‘murphy’’ has a mission to perform in 

the campaign to swat the kaiser. When Mr. Bridg- 

water went to Rochelle Mr. Wallace went with him as 
general sales manager for the three mills. Mr. Wallace 

is as successful a sales manager as Mr. Bridgwater is a 

general manager and a bright career is predicted for 
him. 

Mr. Bridgwater assumed the entire management of 
the three Joyce mills last Feb. 1. They are the big 
mixed long and shortleaf operation at Groveton, Tex., 
and two large longleaf miils at respectively, Rochelle 
and Eros, La. The office was moved to Rochelle from 
Winnfield, from which point the Eros and Rochelle 
mills had been directed, and Mr. Bridgwater moved in. 
He found the two Louisiana mills badly run down. In 
his first three months here he has worked wonders. 
The mill at Rochelle is being rebuilt with no diminui- 
tion of output and it is working to capacity day and 
night. He found not even enough of a crew to run 
the day shift to capacity but in six weeks he had both 
(Concluded on Page 62) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But, Mr. Railroad Man, the real value of any wood 
is appreciated only when it is used for those purposes 
for which it is naturally adapted. Take for example, 
in your work it is hard to find two wood better suited 
to your needs than are 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 




























For construction work—whether temporary or permanent— Then for those uses where wood comes in contact with soil or 
Douglas Fir timbers offer great strength and long life. It is also where great vibration often disintegrates the fibre, as in railroad 
naturally suited to car sills, siding, flooring, bridge stringers, caps, ties, crossing plank, etc., you'll find Port Orford Cedar offers you | 
etc. economy and long life. 


There are many other uses we would like to 
tell you about. Write us about them today. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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How the Freight Rate Advance Affects 
Lumber Shipping 


While the text of the statement and order of Director 
General McAdoo on advance of passenger and freight 
rates is at hand, it is still too early to go into all of the 
details of the effect upon the transportation of lumber. 
The advance of 25 percent applies to lumber and other 
forest products taking rates not higher than lumber and 
also articles taking arbitraries over lumber rates; with 
the saving clause, however, that the increase will not be 
more than 5 cents a hundred pounds. 

Inasmuch as a very considerable portion of the move- 
ment of lumber is at rates higher than 20 cents, the effect 
of this maximum limit will be to blanket the increase 
quite generally and thus maintain a parity of competitive 
conditions between woods that are competitive in use and 
general basic value. In some instances, however, where 
one of the competing woods has a short haul and the 
others come from longer distances, the situation will be 
disturbed. -As an illustration, against other woods, white 
pine and northern hemlock in the territory which they can 
reach on less than a 20-cent rate at present will have the 
advantage over southern pine and Pacific coast woods, and 
on a 10-cent rate for these woods this advantage would 
amount to about 63-cents a thousand feet, on an assumed 
weight of 2500 pounds to the thousand. 

On this assumed weight the increase of 5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds must, of course, be an increase of $1.25 a 
thousand feet in freight. The maximum limit of in- 
crease on coal over the longer hauls is 314 cents; coke, 
4% cents; iron ore, 114 cents, with the further important 
provision that on hauls from lake ports the increase does 
not apply, if the increase has already been paid on rail 
movement to reach the lakes. Building stone, brick, 
cement and plaster all take a maximum increase of 2 
cents a hundred pounds. The increase is 6 cents on 


wheat and flour, 7 cents on live stock and 15 cents on 
cotton. 


The lumber rate advance appears to be somewhat out 
of line with the market value of these other commodities 
when reduced to weight units and compared with their 
respective increases. On lumber the increase is about 
5 percent of the average value at points of shipment. On 
none of the other commodities does it appear to be over 
1 percent of such value, and in the case of coal and live 
stock it is around ¥% percent. It is true that some of 
these other commodities average shorter rail haul move- 
ment than does lumber, and this to some extent might 
justify the apparent discrepancy from the viewpoint of 
carrier revenues per ton-mile, altho it does not lessen the 
heavy burden upon the lumber user. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago pointed out 
that inasmuch as freight rate relations were largely based 
upon the values of the commodities to be transported those 
articles of merchandise that have enjoyed the greatest 
increase in ruling prices should expect to bear the greater 
share of freight rate advances. On this theory also there 
appears no good reason for giving to lumber a larger ad- 
vance in proportion to weight value than the other items 
mentioned. It takes a greater number of pounds to make 
a dollar’s worth of lumber of average value than most 
other commodities, with the exception of low grade ores, 
the cheaper building stones and common brick, and, as 
already stated, these commodities have been given in- 
creases limited to 114 to 2 cents, as compared with the 5 
cents for lumber. 

Director General McAdoo makes it clear that he realizes 
that the basis of increase as first announced must be sub- 
jected to readjustment, to correct any inequities that are 
revealed in its application. Possibly in such readjustment 
lumber will be given a better place than in this original 
order. 

The lumbermen generally cheerfully recognize the 
necessity for increased rates, and will as cheerfully pay 
a reasonable increase, as any other class of shippers. 





Only Prompt Action Now Will Avert 
Coal Famine Next Winter 


It is the plain duty of everyone to do everything in 
his power to avert the threatened recurrence of last 
winter’s fuel famine with its attendant inconvenience, 
loss and sufféring. The United States Fuel Administra- 
tion in urging the public to place its orders immediately 
for next winter’s supply of coal makes no concealment 
of the prospect of a serious shortage during the present 
coal year. It is doubtful whether the average citizen 
realizes the seriousness of the menace. Suffice it to say 
that it is a matter of the gravest concern to the Federal 
and the State fuel administrations. In order to compel 
public attention and stimulate action, the Fuel Admin- 
istrator of Illinois has designated next week as ‘‘coal 
week,’’ during which a drive is to be made to bring home 
to every consumer of coal in the State, domestic or indus- 
trial, the urgent necessity of ordering and storing his 
supply at once. Illinois is no worse off in this particular 
than are other States; in fact, it is in some respects 
better off, and the rest of the country will do well un- 
officially to observe ‘‘coal week’’—and to continue ob- 
serving it until every bin is filled and enough new ones 
are constructed to provide for storage of an ample 
supply against next winter’s need. 

Only coéperation by the coal operators and miners, 
the railroads, dealers and consumers can prevent an even 
worse shortage than was suffered last winter. Coal can 
be mined and distributed economically and efficiently 
only by loading it into the cars direct from the breakers. 
This means that there must be a steady flow of orders 
from wholesale and retail dealers, in order that the cars 
may be sent away to specific destinations as rapidly as 
filled. This in turn involves a steady and ample flow of 
orders from the consumers to the retail dealers all over 
the country. 

In this situation there are two things that the retail 
lumber dealer should take it upon himself to do. In the 
first place, he should endeavor by every means possible 
to induce his customers to place their orders for coal at 
once. Second, he should see that all users of coal pro- 
vide ample storage space for taking care of enough coal 
to last them thru the entire winter. This will require 
considerably more storage than ordinarily, as in normal 
times a consumer, if he so desires, can order on a more 
or less hand-to-mouth basis, but that method will not 
be possible this year. Bins must be built to take care 
of the increased supply, and the lumberman must make 
it his business to see that this is done. There is no time 
to be lost, and every day of delay means suffering and 
loss next winter. 

The United States Fuel Administration has issued 
an order, effective May 25, reducing the mine price of all 
bituminous coal 10 cents a short ton. It is estimated 
that this will mean an annual saving to consumers of 
$60,000,000. The order does not. affect anthracite. 
Consumers who have already entered their orders for the 


year’s supply of bituminous coal, but whose coal has 
not yet been delivered, will be charged at the reduced 
price. That is to say, the new price applies to all coal 
leaving the mines after May 25, no matter how long the 
order for its delivery may have been standing, Coal 
delivered after May 25 on contracts entered into since 
Dee. 29, 1917, will be billed at the new price. 

Consumers are advised to be not too particular as to 
kind or quality of coal wanted. Under the present regu- 
lations to eliminate back hauling many localities will find 
it impossible to obtain the particular kinds to which 
they have been accustomed, and consumers, therefore, 
should accept without question the kinds that are obtain- 
able. If really inferior or impure coal is supplied, or 
an excessive price is charged, the consumer has recourse 
thru his State Fuel Administration, which will adjust 
and rectify such matters. 

The prime requisite is immediate action in placing or- 
ders, and the retail lumber dealer, whether he handles 
coal or not, can perform a valuable service by helping 
to impress this upon his community. 
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Stumpage Cost as a Present Factor in 
Lumber Price 


In last week’s issue in reviewing the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Mitchell Bros. case the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN referred to the Federal Trade Commission’s 
study of the cost of lumber production and discussed the 
relation of the recent decision to that matter. It might 
be well, however, at this time to make a little further 
study of that proposition from the economic and account- 
ing standpoints. 

The chief point at issue between the lumber manu- 
facturers and the economists of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (or at least one of its economists, Dr. Haney) 
has been over the question as to whether original timber 
cost or present market value is the proper cost factor of 
present manufacturing cost. Dr. Haney argues that cost 
is cost and value is value, and that what the Federal 
Trade Commission is endeavoring to arrive at is actual 
lumber cost. 

In one viewpoint this position is technically correct and 
it follows long established precedent. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has a considerable collection of the important 
works upon cost finding published within recent years, and 
does not find in any of them any other basis for raw 
material cost referred to than the actual purchase cost 
of the material plus purchasing and carrying charges. 
To the invoice cost of the material is added the overhead 
of the stores department in receiving and carrying the 
material, and thus is produced the actual! cost to the fac- 
tory. 

When that is said, however, apparently all is said for 
that side of the argument. It must be remembered that 
when the automobile concern purchases a supply of %-inch 
brass tubing for oil pipe 4865XQ it does not acquire a 
supply for fifteen or twenty years’ operation, It muy 
purchase in quantity for a year’s production, but rarcly 
goes farther than that. It may also be that when tlie 
manufacturer of an automobile advances his price $95 
because the cost of raw materials has advanced 25 or 30 
pereent he does not go thru his inventory of stores on 
hand and make a corresponding adjustment in the pricing 
of the hundreds or perhaps thousands of items of stores. 
That would involve a great deal of clerical detail; but 
his failure to do this is undoubtedly a failure to make 
his accounting records agree with the basic facts upon 
which he advances the price of his finished product. It 
is because in the manufacture of lumber the raw material 
must be bought in quantity for practically the entire 
term of future operation that a situation arises that is 
not met with in usual cost accounting practice, and it is a 
situation to which the principles of common sense rather 
than the established formule of cost practice must be 
applied for its proper solution. 

To look at the question from another viewpoint, the 
studies of the lumber industry by the Forest Service show 
that in many cases, and particularly upon the Pacific 
coast, timber has been purchased at prices that represent 
an over capitalization at present value. What will Dr. 
Haney under his hard-and-fast theory do with that situa- 
tion when the Federal Trade Commission reaches it? Will 
he allow $5 in his cost figures for timber which has actually 
cost that altho its realization value in the current market 
may be only $3? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no de- 
sire to set up a straw man merely for the pleasure of 
annihilating it, but it believes that the proper yard stick 
in that situation is the shorter one, and that Dr. Haney 
will agree with it in this belief. 

If this be true, the real measure that is being urged by 
the Federal Trade Commission is the familiar accounting 
one—‘‘ cost or market value, whichever is lower.’’ 

If that be true also, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes 
to point out that while that is a very useful and soundly 
based rule of appraisal for the purpose for which it was 
designed it was never intended for the purpose to which 
it is now being applied. The accounting theory of ‘‘cost 
or market value, whichever is lower’’ is a theory of inven- 
tory appraisal. It is the measure by which the business 
man is asked to estimate the property (and more espe- 
cially the stocks of materials or merchandise) that he has 
on hand at the end of his bookkeeping period. It says to 
him: ‘‘If you value your inventory too high, your books 
will show a fictitious profit which you really have not 
made. Therefore, if you err, err upon the side of con- 
servatism,’?’ 

The principle deliberately sets an appraisal that shall 
always be under rather than over the proper figure. It is 
a safeguard against that very situation concerning which 
Edward N. Hurley, when chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, was a leading business evangelist—the con- 
dition of undue optimism upon the part of business men 
which leads them in the stress of competition to make 
their prices too low. 

Now when this principle of ‘‘cost or market value, 
whichever is lower’’ is applied not to inventories but to 
cost of materials in manufacture its minus error on the 
side of conservatism becomes a plus error in exactly the 
opposite direction, for to make an error upon the low side 
here introduces at once the very tendency to make too 
low prices against which this accounting theory was orig- 
inally devised. The rule here to be conservative should 
be ‘‘cost or market, whichever is higher.’’ To be more 
explicit, that would be the rule for the salvation of indi- 
vidual business enterprises; altho of course that man, if 
he has paid more for his materials than they are today 
worth in the market, will probably be unable to secure 


it in realization if he is in competition with other manu- 
facturers who have bought at lower costs. 

It may be, for all that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
seen by way of statement of detail, that the difference 
between the Federal Trade Commission and the lumber- 
men on this point is one of theory rather than of prac- 
tical application. In other words, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and its economists might, if they stated their case 
fully and frankly, say: ‘‘It is true that you have a profit 
of $2 in your stumpage which is an already earned profit 
at present market values. We do not wish to take this 
profit from you, but inasmuch as we are arriving at costs 
we do not care to include it in our cost figure for theoret- 
cal reasons. When, however, we have arrived at our cost 
of production we are then willing to add this timber profit 
of $2 and a reasonable manufacturing profit in addition, 
in determining the price of lumber.’’ 

There will be, of course, no practical objection to that, 
since it comes to the same thing. There would, however, 
remain the legal objection. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is supposed to be the head and forefront of correct 
accounting for the nation’s business. It urges that books 
be kept properly and yet it is urging here a theory that 
can not be reflected in the bookkeeping of the manu- 
facturers and still be in accord with the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The theory of the Federal Trade 
Commission might show a current profit in lumber manu- 
facture of $5, of which $2 is timber profit and $3 manu- 
facturing profit. According to its theory, this $5 is all 
profit earned in the current year, The Supreme Court of 
the United States, however, says that the $2 is profit 
which had already accrued and become a part of the 
owner’s capital prior to the current year. Is the lumber 
manufacturer to keep his books according to the Supreme 
Court or according to the Federal Trade Commission? 

The above are the considerations that lead the AMER- 
I1CAN LUMBERMAN to believe that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will recede from a position which thru its econo- 
mists it has taken upon this matter; altho the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is not aware that the commissioners 
themselves have as yet committed themselves to that 
view. This review is, however, made at this time because 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not want it to appear 
that the position of the lumbermen in the matter rests 
merely upon a legal technicality instead of upon a sound, 
basic, economic principle. 





Building Trades Conference of Direct 
Interest to Lumber Industry 


While the lumbermen of the country have been quick 
to respond to the war demands made upon them and to a 
large extent have specially organized to meet the war 
needs of the Government, it has been seen for some time 
that something further was needed in this direction, and 
particularly in relation to the building industries, The 
emergency bureaus of the various manufacturers’ associa- 
tions have worked efliciently and promptly in dealing with 
war orders. They have, however, no direct relationship 
to the problem of the ordinary building needs of the 
nation as affected by the reactions of war conditions; and, 
further, that larger subject embraces the: interests alike 
of wholesalers, retailers, planing mill and millwork manu- 
facturers large and small all over the country. As regards 
the planing mill and millwork people in particular, there 
has been need for national organization in order that they 
might secure their share of Government war orders to 
replace in some measure the lack of their usual orders from 
the building trade. There is now a movement in this direc- 
tion and the chief present need is that the facilities of 
these institutions be listed and made available to supple- 
ment those of the box manufacturers, which otherwise 
must be increased by new plant additions to meet present 
volume of demand, which new additions are, however, 
inadvisable because they would leave a surplus capacity 
when peace conditions are restored. 


Returning, however, to the building industry, obviously 
there are many problems to be worked out in connection 
with it, particularly in defining its boundaries as between 
necessary and unnecessary industry in time of war. The 
national conference which has been called for June 14 in 
New York City is therefore a meeting which is of direct 
interest to all that portion of the lumber industry which 
manufactures or deals in construction woods. Tke Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has taken the initiative in 
calling the meeting, but will have no greater influence 
in its counsels than any of the other units that are there 
called together. One of the leading individuals in initiat- 
ing the movement in announcing that his concern has no 
desire to occupy too conspicuous a place in it says, ‘‘ Such 
an organization to be useful and survive must be entirely 
free from domination of any unit or combination of units 
or special interests, so that the confidence and codpera- 
tion of every unit of the industry will be enlisted.’’ 


That is a frank statement that should inspire confidence, 
and that this will be the spirit in which the new move- 
ment is carried out thruout is formally assured by the fact 
that the codperation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is also enlisted in it. The lumbermen should 
therefore join heartily in the movement and contribute 
their share of both time and expense in organizing the 
building industry upon a wide, national basis of codpera- 
tive efficiency for delimiting and carrying on its proper 
work in relation to or in recognition o1 the national situa- 
tion in time of war. 


How Business Men Can Help Stir the 
Melting Pot 


It is everywhere recognized that one of the chief 
problems confronting us as a nation is the absorption 
and amalgamation of our millions of foreign-born popula- 
tion. The war has served to emphasize the latent menace 
of huge masses of unassimilated aliens in our midst. 
We have been too prone to assume that these people 
would become Americanized by the simple process of 
absorption, and acquire our ideals of citizenship from 
the very atmosphere of liberty and enlightenment that 
surrounds them, aided by our public school system and 
various other agencies of a public or semi-public char- 
acter. Unfortunately, these agencies have proved en- 
tirely inadequate. There has been too great a lack of the 
personal touch and of the friendly hand on the part of 
those who are most vitally interested in the transforma- 
tion of these aliens into good Americans. On the other 
hand, the personal touch and the friendly hand have been 
freely extended by the enemies of legitimate industry 
and those who would substitute anarchy for established 
government and an orderly state of society, with results 
that are all too apparent in such manifestations as the 
I. W. W. and other excrescences upon the body politic. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, thru 
its immigration committee, as well as thru the mem- 
bership at large, is performing a valuable service in 
urging the duty of aiding in the Americanization of our 
alien population upon every class of society, but especially 
upon the manufacturers and business men of the coun- 
try. As an aid to this end a pocket reminder on war 
Americanization service, entitled ‘‘What You Can Do 
for Americanization,’’ is being widely distributed among 
the industries. This is a small booklet containing per- 
forated pages, which can be torn out for distribution, 
on such topics as what the business man, the young peo- 
ple, the neighbor, the churches, the city, the immigrant 
himself, and every American, can do for Americaniza- 
tion. 

Some of the suggestions made for the guidance of 
business men are as follows: 

‘*Don’t waste men; if you employ two men to keep 
one at this crisis it is an anti-American act. Conserve 
men; go further than climinating waste, and see that 
the safety, sanitation and housing of your men are keep- 
ing them fit during the war. Every man or woman who 
does not speak English should be learning it. Insist 
upon their learning it in school or in your plant, and 
designate one of your employees to see that it gets done. 
Urge the public educational authorities to start lan- 
guage classes in the factory for those who do not under- 
stand English and are unable to attend school. Effi- 
ciency inereases with knowledge of English and of 
citizenship. Give it recognition by increased wages and 
promotion, Stop anti-American propaganda and agita- 
tion the instant it raises its head in your plant by pro- 
viding information and codperation on true Americanism. 
Invite naturalization officers to explain citizenship to 
your aliens and encourage them to become real Ameri- 
cans in every sense. Give them time off with pay to 
attend to their naturalization examinations. Develop in- 
ceutives thru wages, hours, bonuses, insurance, pensions, 
safety, profit sharing and codperative management. The 
employer who keeps his men at work contentedly today 
is America’s most practical patriot.’’ 

The immigration committee of the Chamber of Com 
merece of the United States in its latest bulletin pays 
deserved tribute to the splendid results attained in the 
Pacific Northwest thru the patriotic program which 
found its expression in the formation of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, with a membership 
of over 80,000, who are devoting themselves whole- 
heartedly to getting out the lumber needed for airplanes 
and ships, and besides are using their surplus earnings 
for the purchase of Liberty bonds and War Savings 
stamps. 

More than sixty firms which issue house organs have 
during the last three months devoted generous space 
in their publications to printing material upon Ameri- 
canization. It is estimated that the combined circulation 
of the house organs already coéperating in this new and 
effective method of spreading the gospel of Americani- 
zation reaches over two million copies. 

It is a hopeful sign that more attention than ever 
before is now being given to this vital problem. For 
years the industrial department of the Y. M. C. A. has 
been doing splendid work along this line, and notwith- 
standing the present tremendous pressure upon its offi- 
cial and employed personnel it is planning for further 
extension of its work in the lumber and other indus- 
tries. Another factor that may confidently be expected 
to hasten the process of amalgamation is the intimate 
association of native and foreign born in the training 
camps and in the trenches, where the sons of millionaires 
and of day laborers stand shoulder to shoulder. Men 
who have fought for American ideals are not likely to 
conspire to destroy them, nor to tolerate any attempt on 
the part of others to do so. With these processes in 
operation, and with the attention of the American peo- 
ple focussed upon the problem of Americanization, its 
ultimate solution is certain. 





LUMBER must be costing quite a bit in Cuba if the 
ocean freight rate has anything to do with the sales price. 
For example, the schooner George H. Ames of 378 tons 
was recently chartered to take a cargo of lumber from 
the Gulf to Havana at or about $20 per thousand feet. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


ANOTHER OFFER OF WALNUT 

We know of a number of parties who have black walnut 
trees for sale and they are anxious to find a market for 
them. Their motive is to do something in the way of furnish- 
ing material for the Government in making gunstocks, and 
also to realize on their holdings at the same time. 

Kindly advise me what method I shall pursue to find pros- 
pective buyers.—INQuiry No. 103. 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan. Walnut 
for airplane propellers is purchased for both the United 
States and foreign allies by the Equipment Division of 
the Signal Corps, U. 8. Army, 119 ‘‘D’’ Street N. E., 
Washington, D. C. The requirements are rather severe 
for stock for this purpose and demand fairly large tim- 
ber, as the greatest percentage of widths must be over 
12 inches. This stock is purchased under Specification 
No. 15,030-A of the Signal Corps and inasmuch as the 
specification is somewhat short the body of it is given 
as follows. It is issued under date of Feb. 14, 1918: 
GENERAL, 


1. This specification covers the requirements of the Signal 
Corps for walnut lumber to be used in the construction of 
propellers. 

2. Only black walnut (Juglans nigra) may be supplied. 
GRADE. 

8. Each board supplied must yield one or more lamina- 
tions* free from defects.** 


4. Shipments on this specification must contain all lum- 
ber of the better grade that has been produced in cutting the 
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SKETCH BNHOWING SHAPE OF LAMINATIONS 
AND METHOD OF ASSEMBLING. 


Fi. 1.—Propeller made of five laminations. 


logs at the mill. No portion of better grade material shall 
be sorted out and retained by the mill. 
GRAIN. 

5. All boards must be reasonably straight grained and 
suitable for propeller purposes. 

Quarter-sawed lumber is preferred. 
THXTURD. 


6. Boards containing brashy, doty or punky wood will not 
he accepted. 
DIMENSIONS. 

_%. Unless otherwise specified in the order, dimensions shall 
be as follows: 

(a) Thickness.—Rough green lumber must be full 
one (1) inch thick. 

b) Width.—No board shall be less than eight (8) 
inches wide and not more than twenty (20) percent of 
the resulting laminations shall be less than nine (9) 
inches wide. 

(c) Length.—No board shall be less than seven (7) 
feet long and at least — (75) percent of the 
resulting laminations must nine (9) feet long or 
over. 

8. The widths most desired are ten (10) inches to four- 
teen (14) inches, with the greatest percentage between 
twelve (12) inches and fourteen (14) inches. 

9. Longine and widths shall be measured according to 
National Hardwood rules. 

SHIPMENT. 


10. Rail shipments shall be made in closed cars, protected 
from the weather. The lumber must be carefully piled to 
avoid damage in transit. 

INSPECTION. 


11. The inspector shall have free access to all parts of the 
mills where the lumber is being manufactured and shall be 
afforded every facility to satisfy himself that the lumber con- 
forms to this specification. 

12. The lumber shall be inspected by the Inspection De- 
partment of the Signal Corps unless authority for other in- 
spection is given in writing. If the producer so desires, he 
may request that the ow gue ee be made by authorized in- 
spectors of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
When written authority for such oye is granted by the 
Signal Corps the vouchers must accompanied by the 
association’s certificate of inspection. 

13. This specification shall be subject to construction and 
interpretation by the Inspection Department of the Signal 

orps. 

*A propeller is built up of five (5) to ten (10) irregularly 
shaped sieeee cut out of boards and glued together. These 
pieces are called laminations. . The general shape of the lami- 
nations and the method of assembling them in a propeller 
are shown 7 ame 

**It shall be selected from the grades of firsts and sec- 
onds, National Hardwood rules, or lower grades and the 
waste in each board of the lower grades must not exceed 
one-third (1/3) of the surface measure of the piece. (Sound 
sap no defect.) 


Material for gun stocks is purchased by the Purchase 
Section of the Small Arms Division of the Ordnance 
Corps, U. 8. Army, 1829 ‘I’? Street, Washington, D. C. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has sent a request for a copy 
of the official specification and will publish the infor- 
mation as soon as received.—EpITor. ] 


BY-PRODUCT UTILIZATION OF NORWAY STUMPS 

We would like very much if you could give us some infor- 
mation with regard to the manufacture of turpentine from 
norway pine stumps, also acetic acid, in connection with our 
Sawmill plant.—Inquiry No. 97. 


[This inquiry comes from a Michigan lumber manu- 
facturer. Coniferous woods do not produce sufficient 
chemical products aside from turpentine and rosin to be 
Profitable for wood distillation. Turpentine may be re- 


covered from the coniferous woods by either steam dis- 
tillation (which leaves the chipped wood in much the 
same condition as before except for the recovery of 
the turpentine) or by destructive distillation (which 
in addition to recovering the turpentine reduces the wood 
to charcoal). The quality of turpentine product is some- 
what better with steam distillation. Destructive distil- 
lation by the direct application of heat also produces 
pitches and tars. 

While it is practicable to recover turpentine in nor- 
way stumps it is not done profitably except to a very 
limited extent. Market value of turpentine is now higher, 
but so also are the operating costs.—EpITor. ] 


AUSTRALIA STUDIES WIDER USE OF WOODS 


Your comment on my note in your issue of the 26th of 
Jauuary covers the whole ground very fairly, and if I add 
here to what I said before it is not so much with the object 
cf discussing the points you raise as it is of supplementing 
what I previously wrote so far as it referred to the suitabil- 
ity of our hardwoods for constructional purposes. I admit 
that hardwood is less easy to work than softwood. But in 
this, as in many other matters, beneficent natural law exer- 
cises its kindly sway. The American workman, accustomed 
to the more easy soft timbers of his country, if suddenly 
called upon to exercise his skill on our very dense timbers 
would probably find himself faced with a proposition suf- 
ficiently disheartening to justify an appeal to the walking 
delegate of his union or even to go on strike. Use and cus- 
tom are everything. The Australian workman accepts his 
hardwoods as the normal state of things. When he strikes 
an imported softwood job he displays appropriate enthusiasm 
and offers prayerful thanks to the patron saint of his handi- 
craft for granting him a pleasant and profitable holiday! 

The principal objection offered to the use of native timbers 
in building construction, by local builders, whose ideas are 
founded on stone and rooted in brick, is to their weight. 
It is freely admitted that indigenous hardwood would make 
rafters superior to those of exotic soft timber, but to em- 
ploy them would entail better and stronger walls and foun- 
dations. To put it in another way, the difference in price 
between jarrah or karri and Oregon would be wiped out by 
the extra cost of the necessary brick and stonework. My 
contention is that for residence building in this country 
brick and stone are climatically unsuitable, and that timber 
thruout is indicated by local conditions. 

The war, it appears to me, will exercise a powerful and 
far reaching effect on Australian forestry generally. The 
conditions it has produced have shown the Australian peo- 
ple, with unmistakable clearness, that in post-war days the 
Commonwealth must depend more on its own natural re- 
sources and less on imported articles than it did formerly. 
Heretofore the local article had to fight the imported one, 
and in many cases the local product got the worst of the 
eontest. The experience of three strenuous and anxious 
years and the enforced use in many cases of locally produced 
articles, because the foreign had ceased to be available, have 
taught the Australian that much of his preference for im- 
ported goods was due to the fact that he had never really 
considered whether his own were good or not. Inexorable 
circumstances have, of recent times, compelled him to make 
use of the native output, and 
lo! he is astonished to find it 
is good. The hardwoods of Aus- 6985013 
tralia have suffered severely 
from the competition of  for- 
eign softwoods, but that suffer- 
ing is as nothing compared with 

the martyrdom that has been 
theirs on the altar of local preju- 
dice. 

The Australian forest-con- 
sclence is awaking to healthy life 
and when fully roused a saner 
policy of forest exploitation will 
be pursued and a juster Judgment 
be accorded to the qualities of our 
timber. Already there are encour- 
aging evidences that this more 
adequate recognition is being 
given. In one Australian capital Sir, 
a residential suburb is being built 
largely of wood, and in a suburb 
of another capital streets of taste- 
ful cottages sultable for repatri- 
ated soldiers are in contemplation. 
I know for a certainty that in 
one of these instances American 
ideas are being put in practice and 
American models are being used 
in designing; in the other case 
also, I fancy, the styles of archi- 
tecture adopted are to a large ex- 
tent borrowed from America. 

I am quite at one with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN when it 
points out that there will always 
be in Australia a market for 
American softwoods. There are 
purposes, and many of them, 
which are best. served by the 
softer article, and there are many 
services which imperatively de- 
mand hardwood. America is a 
grower of many fine hardwoods, 
and she also imports others. This 
State has hardwoods to sell which 
are scarcely excelled in quality 
and beauty and range of useful- 
ness by any in the world, and 
when peace shall once more have 
resumed her gentle sway I look 
to a time when our lumber will 
find ready acceptance in Ameri- 
can markets. The immediate 
purpose of my educational cam- 
paign, however, has been to get 
Australians to use Australian 
timbers for every purpose for 
which they are suitable, and for 
much valuable advice and assist- 
ance toward this end from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and from 
many of its readers I desire to 
offer my sincerest thanks.—C. BD. 
LANBE-Poo.tn, Conservator of For- 
ests, Perth, Western Australia. 
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[Two interesting previous contributions from this in- 


telligent and aggressive Australian forestry official have 
been printed in this department and will doubtless be re- 
called by our readers. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
again glad to hear from him and glad to know that it 
ha: been of assistance in answering his previous requests 
for information and literature regarding American meth- 


ods in the use of wood in building construction.— 


EDITOR. | 


A NOVEL LOG TABLE 

Having computed, proved and arranged a combination log 
table, giving the contents in lumber feet of all logs from 6 
inches to 50 inches in diameter and from 6 feet to 50 feet 
long, according to the Doyle, Scribner, 22-inch and 24-inch 
standards, all grouped in a unique and novel manner, I am 
offering all rights and title to same—including the original 
tracing for sale. 

According to those of good business acumen, it would make 
an exceedingly good advertising medium; this opinion I 
firmly believe you will share after having seen the blueprint 
thereof, which I will cheerfully send you if you will agree to 
return same promptly should you not find same available for 
your business. 

It is but fair to you to state that I am an inmate of the 
Michigan State Prison, at Jackson, Mich., for the crime of 
forgery ; I intend to ase the proceeds of the sale toward mak- 
ing full restitution.—INquiry No. 63. 

[The above letter was written to a concern well known 
to the lumber industry which has referred it to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN together with a blue-print of the 
log rule. This is a large sheet adapted for display upon 
the wall rather than for reference in any other way. 

Other correspondence connected with the above in- 
dicates that this man has already accumulated the larger 
portion of the sum necessary to make restitution and that 
about $250 further is needed. The original of the table 
is in the form of a tracing that is available for the pro- 
duction by blue-print or black-print photograph meth- 
ods. If any readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
are interested in this matter correspondence is invited.— 
EDITOR. ] 





BUILDING carpenters and contractors with whom new 
work is scarce are carefully cultivating their repair work 
departments, and one of the most promising activities this 
season promises to be the addition of sleeping porches, 
The attention that has been focused upon activities has 
brought into prominence the fact that exposure to out- 
door conditions is really a very good thing from the 
health standpoint, and the stay-at-homes are taking to the 
idea of outdoor sleeping in larger numbers than ever be- 
fore. To some extent perhaps this activity anticipates the 
time when the boys at the front, with their fresh-air hab- 
its, will be home again; but, be that as it may, the 
tendency is active, and it is one that the retail lumberman 
in his local advertising can help to encourage. 
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DEPARTMENT OF WOODS AND FORESTS 


PERTH,...9th. April.. ., 1918 


I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 15th. Febru- 


A copy of your issue of January 26th. reached me in due course. Un 
der separate cover I am sending you a short note touching upon some of the 
pointe raised by you in your "Query and Comment" page, which, perhaps, you 
may think fit to publish. ‘ 


I desire now to exprese to you, as I have done to many kind Ameri~ 
can friends, my very sincere appreciation of the courteous assistance you 
have rendered me. My original letter to the Forest Producte Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., through the publicity afforded to it in your columns, has 
brought me a response which has amazed, as much as it has gratified, me. J 
think almost every firm and corporation in the United States interested in 
timber has written to me and sent me literature. Much of that literatures 
is helpful, and all of it exhibits a thoroughness in conception and an ex- 
Cellence in execution which make our poor Australian efforte in the same 
direction look poor, futile and ineffective. 


With reference to what you say about the Architectural Monographs 
of the White Pine Bureau of St. Paul, Minn. I find one of the Bureau's 
booklets has been received here, but not the series you name. From what 
you eay this series is one which would be very useful to me, and 1 gladly 
avail myself of your kind offer to do what you can to get it for me. 


In my letter to you of the 14th. December last, I told you hew 
pleased I should be to be of service to you or any of my American friends. 
Since then you have added in no small degree to my obligations. May I ask 
you to accept the assurance that my desire to reciprocate has in no way 


I have the honour to be, 
sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ks Edenite 


CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS. 


~~ —- a 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


With business so largely on a war basis it is not sur- 
prising that the opening of the second German drive 
of the year should have a decided effect upon general 
commerce. The effect is to speed up production, win- 
now out essentials from nonessentials, draw more men 
into the army and navy, exact more money from the 
citizens for the Red Cross, Government financing ete. 
In other words, private interests and ambitions are 
being subordinated more and more to the prosecution 
of the war. However, the needs of civilians become 
more and more insistent for many articles and will 
have to be satisfied to some extent before long. Hous- 
ing needs present a notable example of this. Some 
work is being done on housing projects, but the total 
is small in comparison to what will have to be done. 
War plants are built away from established towns 
and cities in many cases or on the outskirts. The re- 
sult is that housing facilities have to be secured. The 
reports of excellent crop prospects continue to come 
in, and these give cheer and confidence to all. Clearings 
exceed those of the same period in 1917, for the week 
ended May 25 being $6,082,743,703, as compared with 
$5,980,343,472 for the same week in 1917. Taking into 
account the decreased buying power of the dollar it is 
evident that the volume of business transacted is not 
so large as last year. Business failures continue to de- 
crease in number; for the week ended May 23 Brad- 
street’s places the number at 188, as compared with 230 
in the like week of 1917, 348 in 1916, 321 in 1915 and 
290 in 1914. This means, of course, that the financial 
condition of the country is excellent, but it means fur- 
ther that all lines are making large profits and that the 
buying public is able to pay the prices asked. 

* * * 

Many important things have transpired that have a 
direct effect upon the southern pine market this week, 
the most important of which in all probability is the 
increase in freight rates. The maxi- 
mum increase is to be 5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on lumber, so that exist- 
ing geographical lines of distribution 
will not be wiped out. Of course, a number of details 
will have to be ironed out, but taking the situation as a 
whole the total advance in freight will range from $1 
to $3. Another happening of much importance was the 
‘“work or fight’’ edict issued by the War Department. 
The bearing of this ruling has been pretty generally 
mixed up by the method of the announcement and the 
comments of the daily press, but taking into considera- 
tion Secretary Baker’s explanation of the ruling it 
would seem to have been issued for the purpose of guid- 
ing the classification of men 21 years old, who will be 
registered shortly. It may have a very salutary effect 
upon negroes in the South and the pity is that some 
means can not be devised that will keep them working. 
The knowledge is general in the South that the saw- 
mills could get enough labor if the negroes would work 
steadily, but because they have money in their pockets 
rest periods are very numerous. The car situation is 
spotty; many of the mills get all the cars needed while 
reports come in from a few of temporary stringencies. 
The volume of sales is not very brisk. For one thing, 
manufacturers have held off from selling awaiting the 
freight rate decision, and for another thing the ques- 
tion of whether prices to all buyers are to be fixed 
has not been settled. Still another influence upon the 
volume of sales is the request sent out to manufacturers 
to hold Nos. 1 and.2 inch boards for cantonment con- 
struction. It is understood that 300,000,000 feet of 
southern pine will be needed for this purpose. Prices, 
on the whole, have remained firm, that tendency being 
especially notable for the latter part of the week. For 
the week ended May 25 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN av- 
erage f. o. b. mill price index is $31.64. 

* * * 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


The market for hardwoods that are cut thick, whether 
from the North or from the South or the East, is very 
brisk, tho, of course, it is largely for direct or indirect 
Government requirements that ship- 
ments are made, If the Government 
needs could be satisfied and any 
great amount of stock left over it would be easy to sell 
for commercial purposes for in that case some of the 
latent demand could be attended to. Of particular im- 
portance to hardwood manufacturers is the freight rate 
advance. As hardwoods are heavier than most soft- 
woods—with a few exceptions, of course—the advance 
will be greater. Also many of the mills obtain logs by 
rail, and short haul freight rates are increased much 
more than long haul rates. There has been no sign of 
weakness in the market, but, had there been any, the 
freight rate advance would have eradicated the ten- 
dency. The Government is going to take any kind of 
box that is suitable for the purpose intended and in 
view of the fact that low grade hardwoods are used 
to make heavy boxes its decision is of much importance. 
Incidentally the announcement has gone forth that the 
demand for boxes will be great enough to keep all the 
factories going full time, thus assuring a steady and de- 
pendable market for low grade hardwoods. Probably 
lack of labor is the most serious problem confronting 
the hardwood lumbermen. With the growing knowl- 
edge of the importance of full production of lumber 
to the prosecution of the war more help may be ex- 
tended to the industry by the Government. In this con- 
nection it is worth while reviewing the situation in 
England. When the war broke out the manufacture of 
‘‘home grown’’ woods was small. The British Gov- 
ernment, however, curtailed the operations and number 
of employees of importers but has consistently done 
everything possible to speed up the production of woods 
in the British Isles, even extending practically blanket 
exemption from military service to men skilled in lum- 
ser manufacture. The situation is not analogous in its 
entirety in this country, where the manufacture of 


HARDWOODS 





lumber has always been one of the greatest industries 
employing vast numbers of men, but the needs of the 
United States for woods of all kinds are correspond- 
ingly greater. The conclusion seems unescapable that 
the Government will have to extend a helping hand, 
especially to the hardwood producers, as estimates place 
the amount of hardwood lumber at 70 percent of the 
eut for direct or indirect Government requirements. 
* * * 

The transportation situation continues to curtail the 
sale of North Carolina pine. Movement by rail into the 
territory north and east of a line drawn from Buffalo 

thru Pittsburgh to Parkersburg, W. 


NORTH Va., and then north of Virginia cities 
CAROLINA is absolutely prohibited except, of 
PINE course, where the shipments are to 


the Government. Any price weaken- 
ing tendency that might be developing was eradicated 
by the boost in freight rates. There is an unconfirmed 
report that some of the vessels that have been reserved 
to carry sugar from Cuba will be put to carrying coast- 
wise lumber cargoes. Such a development would give 
a measure of relief to the North Carolina consumers 
and shippers, but it must be remembered that dock 
facilities at northern ports are not sufficient to handle 
any great increase in shipments. Much of the consum- 
ing territory could be supplied, tho, by shipping on 
vessel up the coast and then distributing by canal to 
the inland markets. Short haul freight rates would 
hit such lumber quite hard if it were moved from the 
canal side to the retail yard and it is probable that 
motor trucks could be used to better advantage for haul- 
ing. By the use of trucks it would be possible to un- 
load the lumber at practically any point on a canal 
bank. A large amount of North Carolina pine will be 
called for in additions that are to be made to canton- 
ments. In view of the many developments of the week 
that make certain that the cost of producing lumber 
will be increased the market showed unusual strength. 

* * * 


The demand for hemlock keeps up very well in the 
North, especially as most of that manufactured in the 
East is going to the Government. The manufacturers 
have many old orders on file and the 
car supply is not all that could be 
desired. Taking the entire consum- 
ing territory into consideration, the demand from re- 
tailers is, not very brisk, most of the buying being to 
round out stock that has been depleted by the spring 
trade and that has to be replaced so that the retailers 
may go on supplying items that are now called for. 
Kastern wholesalers have been actively inquiring for 
hemlock at the northern mills and there is a spirit of 
uncertainty on the part of manufacturers as to the 
best way to attend to this business. Some feel like 
booking it and some do not. The result is that there 
is a rather wide spread in some quotations, tho the 
market is firm enough. Then, too, it was realized that 
an advance in freight rates was sure to come and both 
buyers and sellers have desired to hold off until the 
size of the advance was known. Much hemlock is sold 
in short haul territory and so the advance that will be 
forced by the freight increase on this class of business 
will be greater in proportion than on west Coast woods, 
for example. The market is active enough to take care 
of all the stock that is in selling condition. 

* * Ze 


HEMLOCK 


The spruce situation on the Pacific coast has mate- 
rially improved weekly of late. For one thing, the re- 
cent revision in the airplane cant specifications will 

allow the utilization of a larger part 
SPRUCE of the log for aireraft purposes; an- 
other thing is that the amount that 
is worked up into boxes is steadily inereasing; of equal 
importance is the help that is being extended by the 
Government in disposing of the side cut, a help that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN predicted some weeks ago. 
In Canada the spruce manufacturers have a better sup- 
ply of cars, but the placing of orders has not been brisk. 
The mills could take on more business at this time and 
make reasonably prompt delivery. Prices are firm in 
the Dominion. In the East a good deal of the spruce 
cut is being used by the Government and still more by 
the box manufacturers. The box trade was placed on 
a sounder foundation by the announcement that all 
varieties of boxes would be used. Stocks are light in 
all hands and prices are firm. 

* * * 


Undoubtedly the minds of the manufacturers of Douglas 
fir have been greatly relieved by the manner in which the 
freight rate advance is to be applied to the lumber indus- 

try. All possible care is to be taken 
DOUGLAS to retain existing geographical lines of 
FIR distribution. Then, too, rough Doug- 

las fir is lighter than rough longleaf 
pine—a factor that will enter into the net advance in 
rates. The announcement of the advance has caused a 
decided tendency to stiffen quotations. Cars are plentiful 
on the Coast and shipments move to interior points with 
much better speed. The Douglas fir producers will un- 
questionably be called upon to supply a large amount of 
lumber for cantonment additions and from indications the 
orders for this class of stock will be placed very soon. 
In face of this the slack buying by retailers may react 
later on. The supply of cars is just wavering on the 
edge of a shortage and when the grain movement begins 
it is sure to create a shortage. There are in the United 
States today about 75,000,000 bushels of wheat to last 
for three months; normally the United States would con- 
sume 120,000,000 bushels in that time. Without taking 
imto consideration the amount that will be shipped overseas 
it is very evident that when the new crop comes on there 
will be a very insistent demand for wheat and the result 
is sure to be the speeding up of shipments to the exclusion 
of all other freight except that consigned to the Govern- 


ment. Special cutting business is plentiful and the saw- 
mills have all the business that can be handled. Some 
bargains in cars of straight dimension are given, tho the 
freight rate increase has had a tendency to check all bar- 
gains for the time. For the week ended May 22 actual 
production of a group of 135 miles was 76,980,087 feet. 
Orders booked were below actual production 11,832,573 
feet, the total placed being for 65,147,514 feet. The 
significant part about this is that the orders were practi- 
cally all commercial orders, Government purchases being 
limited to small, scattered orders for ship yards. Ship- 
ments were slightly in excess of production, the cut be- 
ing 79,387,948 feet. 
* * 

The white pine manufacturers are not receiving a 
great volume of orders from the retail trade, but the 
demand is sufficient to take care of the supply that 

mills desire to dispose of. The car 
WHITE supply is now better at the northern 
PINE mills than for some time and ship- 
ment of old orders makes headway 
in a manner that is agreeable to all concerned. White 
pine is so well known that the retail trade in it is bet- 
ter than in some other woods that are not so widely 
advertised; this is one of the benefits of advertising. 
Of course, the demand for all kinds of lumber is keen 
enough to take care of all that is for sale, but it is 
worth while being able to pick and choose the best cus- 
tomers. Stocks generally are not large either in this 
country or Canada. The industrial demand holds up in 
good shape. Reports coming from the Dominion indi- 
cate that the mills in Ontario are now in a position to 
take on more business. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


Cypress prices will be influenced by the freight ad- 
vance, as will all other prices; the longer the haul the 
less the proportionate advance, however. The industrial 

demand for cypress is better than the 
CYPRESS call from retail dealers, tho a good 
bit of lumber is purchased by the lat- 
ter. The mills have to combat with an inadequate labor 
supply, but a number of them are fortunate in being 
located where the competition for labor is not intense. 
This does not remove the difficulty, however, for it is gen- 
erally accepted that the labor shortage in the South is 
occasioned more by negroes working only two or three 
days a week than by an actual shortage in numbers. The 
car supply is spotty; most of the mills get all that are 
needed, but some report periodical instances of shortage. 
There is a growing demand for cypress by box and erat- 
ing manufacturers; perhaps a growing hunt for available 
supplies would be a better way to describe it. Prices are 
firm. 

* * * 

There is no accumulation of stocks of western pines at 
the mills and consequently the light volume of ordering 
recently has occasioned the manufacturers no uneasiness. 

Shon. both in California and the In- 
WESTERN land Empire, brings a relatively lower 
PINES price than any other grade and conse- 
quently the manufacturers are turning 
out a minimum amount. Logs that would ordinarily be 
cut into shop are being manufactured for the box trade 
and the prices realized on this class of stock are very 
good. The grades of finish usually bought by the retail 
trade move rather slowly; in fact, the retail trade is not 
buying heavily now. The retailers are urged by the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association to place orders at 
once in order to get lumber when it is possible to get cars. 
Hor the week ended May 18 a group of thirty Inland 
Empire mills report production of 22,639,305 feet, ship- 
ments of 20,988,657 feet and orders for 13,350,000 feet. 
Prices are firm in all districts and in all grades, with the 
possible exception of some shop that has accumulated. 

* * * 


Prior to the announcement of an increase in the freight 
rates the sellers of red cedar shingles showed a decided 
disinclination to sell at the ruling prices and consequently 

a strengthening up tendency was ob- 


SHINGLES, served. This tendency was accentu- 
CEDAR ated by the freight rate increase. There 
PRODUCTS is no denying that the demand for shin- 


gles is dull now and that buying in 
large volume will not be undertaken for some time. With 
the additions to cantonments that are impending it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the cedar producers can dispose 
of a lot of shingles for this purpose if the matter is 
pressed energetically. The demand for red cedar bevel 
siding is strong and stocks are badly broken. White cedar 
shingles do not sell in great volume, but manufacturers 
apparently have small stocks to dispose of. Cypress shin- 
gles sell well. The demand for posts of all kinds is very 
brisk and the market has an upward tendency. 

* * * 


Developments of the greatest importance are so fre- 
quent that conditions may almost be said to change from 
hour to hour rather than from day to day. In the current 

week there have already been the 


CURRENT freight rate advance and the definite 
MARKET ~ announcement that the Government will 
FACTORS soon be ready to add largely to the 


cantonments. In this connection it 
should be said that the Government is unable to tell much 
in advance what its needs for lumber will be; conditions 
that affect the conduct of the war change rapidly and so 
the plans may be changed. Some plan that will keep the 
negroes in the South steadily at work its badly needed; 
the new draft regulation may in part operate to this end. 
Just now the mills are in better shape to ship and handle 
new business than for some time, yet retailers are not buy- 
ing heavily. Those that want lumber would better get it 
while it can be secured; a car in the yard is worth any 
number at the mill. To-delay ordering is gambling with 
the future; the gambler may win, but the cards seem to 
be stacked against winning. 
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~_ AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


In speeding up the great war machine, there neces- 
sarily must be readjustments in the business world from 
time to time, to meet the new conditions. Such readjust- 
ments frequently involve unusual changes and are apt 
to make the business mind somewhat apprehensive. If 
the business man, however, realizes that while we are 
proceeding upon new and untrodden paths we are pro- 
gressing cautiously, but steadily, this feeling of appre- 
hension will gradually disappear. In a period of war 
it is necessary to do things on a big scale, and only 
to the extent that we are attempting an undertaking 
greater than ever before is our program experimental. 
The same fundamental principles of business that have 
carried us thru and have developed the country are 
being applied in our war program. Our financing is 
being conducted along the most approved lines estab- 
lished by the experience of the past. 

As long as our financial situation is sound and as long 
as the Government is adhering, as closely as possible, 
to approved business methods of procedure there should 
be no real basis for apprehension regarding the future 
of business. It is true that some knotty problems are 
arising as the result of the shifting made necessary and 
the change from a peace to a war production basis. The 
labor situation is a difficult one to solve, for with a 
shortage of workmen the inducements offered by one line 
of industry or one section of the country to attract labor 
from another necessarily bring about new social prob- 
lems. 

The increase in wages of railroad employees, an- 
nounced by Director General McAdoo, is a natural out- 
growth of the developments in the labor world. The 
only way, other than by conscription of labor, that the 
director general could hope to retain efficient help in the 
Government’s transportation service was thru an in- 
crease in pay. Naturally, if railroad employees’ wages 
did not increase many would drift to other lines of in- 
dustry where the compensation was more attractive and 
this would tend to disorganize the transportation situa- 
tion. The same is true of other lines of industry. It 
is necessarily so even in the lumber business, where profits 
are somewhat curtailed, to meet the gradually increasing 
cost of living as far as this is possible, in order to pre- 
vent a shifting of labor that would impair the produc- 
tive capacity of the industry in certain sections. 

There must be some compensating factor for the in- 
crease in operating expense. In the old days, prior to 
our participation in the war, there seemed to be a theory 
in the minds of certain political leaders that railroad 
wages could continue to increase and operating costs 
could continue to rise, thru higher prices for material. 
without a corresponding increase in revenue from trans- 
portation service. It frequently has been pointed out 
that this was fundamentally wrong and that ultimately, 
if this trend continued, the railroads would face bank- 
ruptcy. That was the situation confronting many of the 
tailroads at the close of 1917, when President Wilson 
found it imperative, in order to save the situation, to 
transfer the transportation systems from private to 
Government operation. The old political theory, not 
partisan but nevertheless political, that freight rates 
should not increase with the rise in cost of operation 
was clearly disproved by actual developments. 

Director General McAdoo, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission had repeatedly 
turned down the appeal of the railroads for an advance 
in freight rates, has deemed it advisable to order a 
25 percent advance in freight rates and to establish 
passenger fares on a 3-cent a mile basis. The most 
beneficial feature of this action is the abolition of all 
lower intrastate freight and passenger rates, thus plac- 
ing our transportation system on a uniform basis and 
doing away with State interference. Much of the trou- 
ble of the railroads grew out of the multiplicity of rail- 
road regulations or State commissions, working in con- 
flict with each other and with the Federal Government. 

Necessarily, this increase in freight rates will be ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in commodity 
prices. An instance of this is found in the lumber in- 
dustry, it being estimated that the increase will involve 
an additional cost to the consumer of somewhere be- 
tween $1.25 and $2 a thousand feet. But this is a mat- 
ter of adjustment and in course of time will be absorbed 
and business will continue as usual as long as it is es- 
sential to war-time. 

It is difficult for the American people, accustomed to 
independent action and thought, to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions imposed by the war. Many still fail 
to realize that we have suddenly shifted from a peace 
loving people engaged in pursuits calculated to increase 
individual pleasure and profit to a war nation engaged 
in the greatest conflict the world has ever known, in 
which individual pleasure and profit necessarily must 
be made subservient to the nation’s needs. War, as has 
been said, is grim business, calling for the centralized 
and codperative effort of every individual citizen of 
the country. To be waged successfully there must be 
created, for the time being, a more or less autocratic 
form of government. ‘Fhis is not a new state of af- 
fairs. Even in times of peace, when riots have taken 
place in certain places, it has become necessary for the 
governor or chief executive to set aside constitutional 
law temporarily and to declare existing a state of mar- 
tial law. This was for the purpose of creating a mili- 
tary autocracy in order to handle the situation and to 
restore law and order. In time of war, when armies are 
being transported to foreign soil, it is necessary that 
the Government take the steps that make it possible to 
covrdinate the resources and strength of the nation, to 
support not only the armies but the Government itself. 
This simply is 2 means to an end, and the more hearty 
the codperation the quicker victory will be brought about 


and the earlier the nation will be able to return to nor- 
mal conditions. i 


Another feature that again disturbs the business 
mind is the prospect of increased taxation. Strange 
as it may seem, the effect of a proposed change in the 
revenue law is more disturbing than the actual payment 
of taxes. More disturbance was caused in the business 
world in the fall and winter of 1917, when the present 
law was enacted, than was experienced in the payment 
of the taxes resulting from that revenue law. Just 
now taxes under the most drastic revenue law ever 
adopted are being financed and paid with an ease that 
is remarkable. It is true that corporations and other 
large tax payers have been compelled to borrow to meet 
these Federal requirements, but it matters little whether 
they borrow for this specific purpose or set aside out of 
their earnings the funds with which to pay taxes and 
borrow to supply their concerns with the necessary work- 
ing capital to carry on their business. 

President Wilson has made it clear that a greater 
revenue for the war expenditures must be provided out 
of taxation next year than was produced this year in 
that way. This does not mean that there will be less 
borrowing by the Government thru bond issues, but it 
does mean that our war expenditures next year will be 
much larger than in the current year. The expenditures 
in the fiscal year, now nearing its close, approximate 
$16,000,000,000. Some weeks ago it was pointed out in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the appropriations for 
the year ending June 30, 1919, will approximate $25,000,- 
000,000. Consequently, there must be produeed, if our 
financial policy is to be adhered to, somewhere near 
$8,000,000,000 thru war, income and excess profits taxes. 
This means taxation that will produce twice the revenue 
realized from the existing Federal tax law. 


Any change in taxation has the effect of making busi- 
ness men nervous. One cause of this is the fact that the 
Government has undertaken to curtail profits thru fixing 
of prices of basic commodities, and then proceeded to pro- 
vide for a sharing of the profits from business with the 
Government. To the extent that the taxation on incomes 
is increased the war burden will be felt by general busi- 
ness, as well as by individuals. For example, in the 
1917 Revenue Law, now in effect, in addition to the 2 per- 
cent on income above the exemptions was provided an 
additional 2 percent Federal war tax, making 4 percent in 
all. The doubling of the war tax would make this 6 per- 
cent in all, after allowing for the exemptions. It is a 
serious question if a more simplified method of taxation 
would not operate to a better advantage and distribute 
the burden of the cost of the war more evenly. 

Unquestionably, an effort will be made in this diree- 
tion, but the principle involved in the Federal Revenue 
Act of laying a heavy tax on the excess war profits, or, 
to put it in another way, on the profits accruing from 


business created by the war, will be adhered to. As the 
war progresses the American people are coming more 
fully to realize that profiteering is not only distinctly 
unpatriotic but a thing that will not be tolerated by 
public sentiment or by the Government in time of war. 
The levying of a tax on war profits which shall take away 
from business the greater part of the returns that grows 
out of the war is now generally accepted as a wise and 
equitable theory. This does not mean that business should 


not have some compensation to offset the risk or to stim- , 


ulate the incentive to increase production. It means, how- 
ever, that the cost of war must be cared for and that 
it is right that the burden of that cost should be laid 
heaviest on those who share to the greatest extent in 
the profits from the war business. 

The chief thought in connection with the increase in 
taxation is to determine as early as possible what the 
burden of taxation is to be, to the end that every busi- 
ness concern can adjust itself to the new condition. There 
is an element of inconvenience in the present plan, It 
is proposed to make this law retroactive covering the 
period from Jan. 1, 1918, to Dee. 31, 1918. This was the 
disturbing feature of the 1917 law, which was enacted in 
the fall of that year but involved profits already received 
and invested. Necessarily such a method of procedure 
tends to disturb conditions, yet in view of experience it 
is doubtful if the retroactive feature will be so disturbing 
an element in the present instance as was the case in the 
passage of the first Federal war tax measure. 

Uneertainty rather than actual happenings causes dis- 
trust and apprehension in the business mind. The fact 
that we have precedent to go by in the experience of 
1917 and 1918 in meeting Federal war tax payments will 
go far to allay unnecessary apprehension and uncertainty 
in meeting a retroactive feature in the new revenue law 
now under consideration. There is a further reassuring 
feature. The great credit machinery of the country is 
revolving more rapidly. We have adjusted ourselves to 
war production to a considerable extent, and as we pro- 
ceed to increase our speed the credit represented by the 
various forms of Government financing will cireulate more 
rapidly thru business channels and thus stimulate activity 
and profits and provide the means of meeting Federal 
taxation burdens, 

If our financial program is followed out closely and the 
machinery is kept in proper balance the difficulties of 
financing the war, both thru direct taxation and thru the 
sale of bonds, should not be more burdensome than in the 
last year, but should possibly insure the development of 
greater thrift and the curtailment of waste in conse- 
quence of additional taxes imposed upon luxuries, The 
curtailment of things that are not needed is not an actual 
hardship but rather a development of individual econ- 
trol that in the end would prove beneficial. 





ADEQUATE HOUSING 


Wasuinaton, D, C., May 27.—The Council of National 
Defense has sent the following circular letter to the 
several State councils of defense: 

Housing and war work are vitally connected. A man 
who raises crops, turns shells, or builds ships must have 
a place in which to live. His health and efficiency are 
directly dependent upon housing conditions. Adequate 
and satisfactory housing is thus one of the outstanding 
needs of the day. 

Kach State council should be responsible for an effee 
tive handling of the housing problem in its own State. 
It should make definite efforts to— 

1. Arouse each congested section to meet its own hous- 
ing needs. 

Hach section should be made to realize that owing to 
the high cost of materials and labor, building new houses 
will not be considered by the Government until every 
other means has been exhausted. Inasmuch as the de- 
mand for relief is so mucn greater than the funds pro- 
vided to meet it, every section that can take care of itself 
should be urged to do so before seeking Governmental aid. 

In each congested district the State council should 
undertake— 

(a) To have available houses or institutions converted 
into reasonable accommodation for workers. 

(b) To induce householders to commute from outlying 
towns and hamlets, and to procure sufficient transportation 
to make the daily journey practicable. 

(c) To induce householders who did not formerly take 
in roomers to open their homes during the war emergency 
wherever it would not lead to overcrowding. 

The community is benefited thru the war orders placed 
among its manufacturers and thru the expenditures of 
the larger population of war workers. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to ask that in return the community 
should make every effort to find housing accommodations 
for its increased population. 

2. Bring together all agencies interested in the solu- 
tion of the housing problem. 

The owners of the war industries should be urged to 
join in a comprehensive housing program for each con- 
gested district. 

The architects’ associations, housing societies, and 
various private individuals interested in the housing ques- 
tion, either because of business connections or because 
of their scientific interest in the problem, should be 
brought together by the State council of defense, so that 
there will be no lost motion or waste effort. 

Coéperation with the Boys’ Working Reserve to secure 
healthful housing for the boy laborers is a part of the 
State council’s program. Details as to how this can be 
effected are given in Bulletin No, 93. 

The State child welfare work is directly connected 
with this problem. The committee responsible for the 
children’s year campaign should take an active part in 
the State council housing program. 


IS A WAR ESSENTIAL 


8. Cobperate with the State and municipal health 
authorities. 

In many States housing laws already passed need more 
effective enforcement, especially where there is crowding 
of war workers, The State councils can assist the State 
and city health authorities in mobilizing public opinion 
in support of full enforcement of existing law and in 
support of a State-wide movement for the improvement 
of housing conditions. County and community councils 
can be of special assistance as their members thoroly 
understand local conditions, 


4, Use the State council and local publicity organiza- 
tions for launching and supporting the housing campaign. 

One of the chief functions of the State council should 
be to stir up publie opinion in support of a permanent 
solution of the housing problem, 

Owing to varying conditions in the several States the 
State councils may find it advisable to delegate certain 
phases of the work to the appropriate local councils of 
defense. In some sections publie authorities are already 
working in this field. The State councils should aet with 
and thru suen agencies. The State councils should, how- 
ever, consider themselves responsible for seeing that the 
handling of the war housing problem is effective and all- 
inclusive, 


WILL ELIMINATE RED TAPE AND INEFFICIENCY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The War Department 
has inaugurated, under the direction of Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Crowell, a thoro investigation of the office 
personnel and methods of all bureaus of that department. 
The purpose is to eliminate red tape and any inefficiency 
which may be disclosed, but the work is intended to be 
wholly constructive. Col. Ira L. Reeves, an infantry 
officer attached to the inspector general’s department, 
is in immediate charge of the work. 

It is predicted by some persons who have had ‘‘the 
buck’’ passed to them from first one bureau to another, 
or from one officer or employee of a given bureau to 
another, until their heads were swimming predict that 
a good deal of room will be found for improvement in 
spots. ; Ws 

The effort of Seeretary Baker to inerease the efficiency 
of the war machine in his own department and thruout 
the army, however, is highly commendable and certain to 
result in changes that will be important contributions 
to the winning of the war. 





LLY eee’ 


AccorpDING to an item published in a recent issue of 
Commerce Reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commeree, an Austrian commission recently visited 
Sweden for the purpose of contracting for several million 
crowns’ worth of portable wooden houses to be erected 
in the outskirts of Vienna and elsewhere. 
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ALIEN ENEMY MAY HAVE CAUSED THIS FIRE 


Louisiana Conflagration Brings Suspicion on Dis- 
charged Employee—Plant Practically a Total Loss 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—A German who had been 
employed on the representation that he was a Russian 
and then discharged when his true status was learned is 
believed to have set fire to the sawmill of the Minden 
Lumber Co., Minden, La., last Saturday. The sawmill, 
timber docks, dry kilns, two power plants and machine 
shops were destroyed, causing a loss estimated at $300,- 
000. 

The mill had capacity of 250,000 feet a day. It was 
owned by William Buchanan, of Texarkana, Ark., and 
was one of his largest properties. News of the fire was 
received here today by T. C. Whitmarsh, general man- 
ager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., and Charles 
E. Priee, sales agent for William Buchanan. 

The mill had been working on Government ship sched- 
ules, and had been manufacturing other lumber for the 
Government. As to whether it will be rebuilt has not 
yet been decided. The entire plant was destroyed, with 
the exception of a power plant, the planer and the yard 
stock on hand. 

The man who is charged with having put the mill 
on fire was employed several days ago. He was sus- 
pected of being a German, but he insisted that he was 
a Russian and was put to work. Later the suspicions 
of the foremen were confirmed and he was discharged. 
The man was arrested by the sheriff, and upon examina- 
tion of his papers it was discovered that he had been 
traveling under an assumed name. The sheriff kept the 
man a prisoner for five hours and then freed him. A 
few hours later the mill was burning. The man dis- 
appeared and nothing has been heard of him since. 

The Minden mill had been in operation about. fifteen 
years. 


MISSOURIAN LEAVES FOR PERMANENT HOME WEST 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—C. D. Johnson, who retired 
from the lumber business Feb. 13, when he sold his in- 
terests in the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. to his associate, 
E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, 
La., and resigned as _ first 
vice president of that con- 
cern, has left St. Louis and 
intends to make his home in 
Seattle, Wash. Ever since 
Mr. Johnson came to St. 
Louis, in 1894, he has been 
a power in the development 
of the city and the news 
that he will reside hence- 
forth in the West will be 
received with general re- 
gret here. 

Mr. Johnson, accompanied 
by his family, departed 
yesterday for Los Angeles, 
Cal. His automobile was 
sent ahead and he will spend 
some time touring Califor- 
nia, with Los Angeles as his 
headquarters. Later they 
expect to travel by auto to 
Seattle, their future home. 
In the party are Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, their sons, 
Ernest and Robert, and his 
sister, Mrs. Harriet Kirk- 











once. The engine and boiler rooms, blacksmith shop, box 
and door factory, shipping sheds and the larger part of 
the lumber in the yards were saved by the good work 
of the Hoquiam department assisted by the Aberdeen fire 
department. ; 

The total loss is estimated at $300,000, on which there is 
$150,000 insurance. It is certain that the company will 
rebuild the plant. 

The Northwestern mill is the oldest mill in the Grays 
Harbor district, having been first built in 1883, the old 
mill being destroyed by fire in 1897 but having been 
immediately rebuilt. It has been in operation ever since 
and employed 250 men. 





BEAUMONT TO LAUNCH THREE MORE SHIPS 


Beaumont, TEex., May 27.—During the next ten days 
three more wooden hulls for the Emergeney Fleet Cor- 
poration will be launched in the loeal ship yards, all the 
vessels being of the Ferris type and of 3,500-ton capacity. 

The Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., which 
launched the first Government ship built here, will launch 
its second early this week, the exact date not having been 
announced, and the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. will launch 
its first hull on Saturday morning, June 1. McBride & 
Law will complete their first vessel in time to launch it 
early next week, possibly on June 4 or 5. 

At the Lone Star plant a big celebration is planned, 
the program to be in charge of the Daughters. of the 
American Revolution. Ladies of this organization are 
making a beautiful flag patterned after the official emblem 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and this flag will be 
hoisted over the first vessel launched in this yard. The 
entire plant will close down that day and the employees 
will join in the big celebration. A barbecue will be pro- 
vided by the companies and patriotic speeches will be 
made. The employees will be impressed with the fact that 
their patriotic efforts and loyalty to the company and to 
the Government are appreciated, according to J. J. Schul- 
theiser, general superintendent of the company. 

J. M. McCammon, who is building two wooden ships for 
the Government, announced that his first boat will be 
ready to launch about the last of June. 

In every instance where a vessel is launched, the keel 














patrick, Ernest, who has 
been a student at Cornell, 
expects later to resume his 
war training activities at 
Harvard University. An- 
other son, Lieut. C. D. John- 
son, jr., is now in France. 

His plans for the future have not been made known 
by Mr. Johnson. When he retired from the Frost- 
Johnson company he announced that he intended to 
give up business altogether and to enjoy a rest that had 
been well earned after having been in the lumber busi- 
ness for thirty-two years. 

Mr. Johnson has been a most active member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, where his services will be much 
missed. He has been a most valuable member of the 
waterways committee of that organization and has done 
able work at Washington in the efforts to revive Mis- 
sissippi River traffic. He also went to Washington as a 
member of the committee to urge the placing of war or- 
ders in this city. 

Mr. Johnson’s decision to reside in Seattle also takes 
him away from his friends in the southern pine indus- 
try, in the upbuilding of which he has devoted the greater 
part of his life. His home in 8t. Louis was sold some 
time ago. 





WASHINGTON PLANT SUSTAINS BIG LOSS BY FIRE 


Hoquiam, WasH., May 25.—With the lumber mill and 
shingle plant of the Northwestern Lumber Co. in ashes 
as the result of a fire that wiped out the main factory of 
the company at Hoquiam the evening of May 22, the police 
are working on clues that the fire was of incendiary origin. 
The Northwestern plant was one of two on Grays Harbor 
designated by Colonel Disque to cut airplane spruce for 
the Government. Its capacity was between 100,000 and 
125,000 feet of lumber a day and about 600,000 feet of 
spruce a week. When the fire was discovered a heavy 
black smoke like that from burning oil poured from the 
upper part of the mill and the mill drop. Those first at 
the scene of the fire say that the smell of coal oil was 
distinctly noticeable. The fire spread with great rapidity 
and seemed to burst from the mill at several points dt 


HIundreds of English women are now engaged in some phase of the lumber industry in 
England. ‘This illustration shows that the snows and cold of winter have no more 
effect on them than on the soldiers in the trenches. These women are paid by the 
Government, which supplies their complete outfit, including overalls, topboots and hat. 
The log shown in the illustration is not very large, but it must weigh a good deal, as 
all lumbermen know who have had any experience with green timber, 





for a new one will be laid, one new keel having already 
been laid by the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
which launched its first boat on May 11. The second boat 
to be completed by this company will be christened the 
Swampscott, while MeBride & Law’s first hull will be 
named Beaumont, by special request of the builders. All 
other vessels built for the new merchant marine are to 
be given Indian names, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson having 
been given the honor to christen them, 

Work of installing machinery in the first hull launched 
is progressing rapidly and it is expected this ship will 
leave Beaumont under its own steam by June 15. It will 
be the first Government boat actually completed in the 
Sixth district. It is being equipped in the same plant 
where it was built and where thirty-two others will be 
equipped for sea under the original contract between the 
--i_aeanaa and the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
J0. 

The installation plant of the Lone Star Shipbuilding 
Co., where twenty-two ships will be equipped for sea, has 
been completed for some time and when the first vessel 
is launched by this company next Saturday no time will 
be lost in installing the machinery. 


eee 


ONE DOES not usually go to the theater for efficiency 
ideas, but apparently some one connected with the design- 
ing force of the shipping board has attended a show re- 
cently and brought a useful idea away with him. Theater 
programs, it will be reealled, usually list the performers in 
the order of their appearance upon the stage; and the 
specifications prepared for the Daugherty type of wooden 
ship, in assigning consecutive numbers to the component 
members, have numbered them in the order in which they 
are assembled in the boat, beginning with the keel. In 


the Ferris ship specifications the numbering did not carry 
that feature. 


YOUNG CITIZEN MAKES APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM 


Boy Gives Reasons for Buying War Savings Stamps— 
Offers Sound Arguments. 


The following essay, written by Maurice Coons, fifteen 
year old son of O. A. Coons, president of the Coons Cypress 
Silo Co., of Patterson, La., won first prize in the State 
wide contest in the State of Louisiana for the best written 
composition on ‘‘Why We Should Buy War Savings 
Stamps.’’ It is reprinted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
because of its splendid presentation of some of the reasons 
why every man, woman and child in America should buy 
all the W. 8. 8. they can. 

Maurice is in the ninth grade or second year of high 
school work and he entered the competition against repre- 
sentatives from every high school in Louisiana. 

‘“Tn all wars heretofore there have been more men killed 
by lack of proper care and lack of supplies than by the 
enemy’s bullets. The Red Cross is taking care of our 
men very ably. We must not let our men die from lack 
of supplies, but they certainly will unless we raise a large 
sum of money immediately to buy supplies with and build 
enough ships to carry these supplies across the ocean. 

‘“The war-saving stamp system is the greatest system 
of saving ever placed before the American people. It 
enables people who have not the money to buy a Liberty 
Bond to help the Government and also to help them- 
selves. This is nation of 110,000,000 people, and we 
are the wealthiest people on the globe, but our saving per 
capita is only $10.56 while Germany’s saving per capita 
is $88.08. 

‘“‘The American people have always been very extrav- 
agant and there has never been any national necessity to 
save. But now it is absolutely necessary for each indi- 
vidual to save all he can if we expect to see the war 
end with the Allies victorious. 

‘““The American people must learn the value of a dollar, 
and they must learn to be able to withstand the tempta- 
tion to spend that dollar. Most of the American people 
live in comparative ease and luxury and take very little 
exercise, and unless some of this laziness and extravagance 
is stopped the entire nation will deteriorate physically, 
mentally, morally and financially, just as the Roman 
people did. : 

“¢ Never before in the world’s history has democracy been 
so threatened, never has it been called upon to withstand 
so severe a trial. And it is America that has to lead; 
America who must feed devastated Belgium and France; 
America who must supply the Allies with guns and am- 
munition; America who must supply the Allies with raw 
materials, so that they can manufacture them and make 
enough money to pay their enormous war debts. 

‘Since we entered the war a year ago, we have used 
$12,000,000,000 and we will not be able to keep up at 
this rate unless the people lend their money to the Gov- 
ernment. They must lend all they can, and lend it now, 
if America is to help prosecute this war to a victorious 
end.’’ 


LUMBERMAN “SIZES UP” THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—‘‘ Things are being done in 
Washington. Make no mistake about that. The Govern- 
ment and the men who are directing its affairs have not 
fallen down on the job for one minute. Big things are 
being done to win this war; so much, in fact, that it is 
not comprehended by those who are not thoroly in touch 
with all that is going on. And as for the lumber in- 
dustry: The men in the industry who are not on the 
ground may rest assured that their representatives in the 
capital are keeping pace with the needs of the Govern- 
ment and that in the final accounting of the elements 
that will have made America victorious it will be found 
that lumber has done its full share toward attaining that 
victory.’ 

Thus spoke L. M. Tully, representative of the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co., who returned to his office in St. 
Louis after having spent sixty days in Washington in its 
behalf. Mr. Tully will have been in St. Louis a week, 
returning Wednesday to the capital, where he will con- 
tinue to render such assistance as, he possibly can to 
the Government in placing cypress business. Mr. Tully 
continued: 

Washington is a busy place, where everybody is working 
overtime to work out the great problems with which the Gov- 
ernment is confronted in its great job of winning the war. 
Wonderful progress is being made. The men who are there 
are able, earnest, honest and sincere, and are devoting the 
best that is in them to get the best out of everybody and 
everything to help our Government. And the $1 a year men 
are among the busiest in Washington. 

The Government recognizes that much depends upon the 
lumber industry in this country. On land, on sea and in the 
air lumber is having a most important part in war activities. 
The cantonments, ships, airplanes and countless other vital 
needs have made their demands upon lumber, and they have 
been met in a manner satisfactory to those who are directing 
the war. The lumber industry may well feel proud of its 
record and the manner in which it is appreciated in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Tully will continue to hold his relations as the 
representative of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. in St. 
Louis and will make occasional visits to St. Louis. His 
Washington headquarters are at the Raleigh Hotel. He 
is Supreme Scrivenoter of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. During his stay here Mr. Tully has held a 
number of reunions with his many friends in the lumber 
business and in Hoo-Hoo. 








NEW FIRE WARDENS ARE APPOINTED 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 24.—Fred E. Pape, State fire 
warden, announced this week the follqwing fire wardens 
for the eastern Washington district to co-operate with the 
recently organized Northwestern Washington Timber 
Protective Association of the lumbermen: 

Spokane County—A. B. Owen, Buckeye. 

Stevens County—John Welty, Meyers Falls. 

Ferry County—John Gallagher, Cerlew. 


District fire warden Pend Oreille—Fred W. Miles, 
Newport. 
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SEEKS OFFICIAL RULING ON WAR FREIGHT TAX 


Retail Association Secretary Raises Pertinent Ques- 
tion—Quotes Law to Support Point 





SPOKANE, WASH., May 27.—In last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there appeared a letter sent by 
Secretary A. L, Porter of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association to the secretaries of several lumber 
manufacturing associations, arguing that the 3 percent 
Federal war tax on freight payments should be borne 
by the seller of lumber and not by the buyer, any sepa- 
rate stipulations to the contrary notwithstanding. In the 
endeavor to obtain a definite official ruling on this point 
Secretary Porter on May 21 addressed a letter to the 
Treasury Department at Washington, reading in part 
as follows: 

Altho the lumber manufacturer sells his product delivered 
at destination he does not prepay the freight. He takes ad- 
vantage of the time it will take the railroad company to de- 
liver his product to his customer. Then when the car arrives 
his customer, acting as his agent, turns over to the railroad 
agent the money for the freight and the war tax thereon. 
His customer then proceeds to deduct the freight, sending the 
seller the expense bill at the time he remits for the invoice. 
Is it not clear, therefore, that the manufacturer or whole- 
saler in our industry is the one “paying for the services or 
facilities rendered”? 

Mr. Porter in the foregoing quotation alludes to see- 
tion 501 of the war tax law of 1917, reading as follows: 
‘‘The taxes imposed by section 500 shall be paid by the 
person, corporation, partnership or association paying 
for the services or facilities rendered,’’ and his conten- 
tion hinges mainly upon that point. Continuing, his 
letter reads: 

Lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and sellers of lumber 
and its allied products generally must recognize this fact 
because they have been making a separate and individual con- 
tract or statement with each sale to the effect that the buyer 
or retailer must assume the tax. 

Our contention is that under the circumstances of the deliv- 
ered price the seller should not have the legal right to provide 
by contract at the time of sale that another party other than 
the one specified in the law should assume payment of the 
tax. 

What we wish to know is: Does section 501 mean that 
“the person, corporation, partnership or association paying 








ble to introduce an 8-hour day, and especially so with the 
extreme shortage of labor. Furthermore, a very large part 
of the logging operations is piece work, and the loggers are 
anxious to get at work early in the morning and to work 
until late in the evening, so as to get the benefit of the cool 
part of the day. As you know, there is an extreme shortage 
of labor, and also an extreme shortage of logs, in all indus- 
tries that use this raw material, and this bill, if it became a 
law, would only tend to make these conditions all the worse. 
We therefore urge you not only to use your vote against the 
bill but also to use your influence with other members in 
order that this bill may be defeated. 

Lumbermen all over the country are being urged to 
ask their representatives in Congress to defeat this piece 
of legislation, which, it is pointed out, will work an addi- 
tional hardship upon the industry at this time. 


SEEKS TWENTY-FIVE WOMEN FOR YARD WORK 


CINCINNATI, O10, May 27.—Application was made last 
Wednesday to the State-City Employment Bureau by the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. for twenty-five women to assist 
in the assortment and inspection of milled lumber. The 
company has a large contract for the manufacture of air- 
plane parts, and it will be the work of women to handle 
the dressed lumber, This will not be heavy work, but 
they will be paid the same wages as are paid to men, as 
soon as they are able to do it. This is about 22 cents an 
hour. It probably will be necessary for them to wear over- 
alls as a protection from the machinery. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get sufficient men for such work, 
because of the heavy draft upon males for the army and 
navy. 





WOODEN FRAMEWORK WITHSTANDS TORNADO 


Newton, Iowa, May 27.—A tornado that struck here 
shortly after 5 o’clock last Tuesday evening did consid- 
erable damage to the new retail yard owned by the 
Denniston & Partridge Co. Several sections of roof were 
torn off and parts of the outside walls at the side and 
rear were thrown down. The wooden framework of the 
building came thru the hard wrenching of the storm 
without damage and the walls that remain standing are 
in plumb. The lumber stock was practically undamaged 





RETAILERS WARNED TO STOCK UP PROMPTLY 


Car Supply to Be Diverted—Wheat and Coal Traffic 
to Have Precedence 





SPOKANE, WaASH., May 25.—The 1200 retail yards of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, whose 
headquarters is in this city, are being urged to get in 
their lumber stocks immediately to avoid car shortage 
when the wheat and later the coal shipments are on. 

Secretary A. L. Porter of the association is in receipt 
of the following letter from the Longly Templeton Lum- 
ber Co., of Powell, Wyo.: ‘‘ Lumber salesmen have been 
telling us the last few days that from now until about 
July 15 the Government is going to supply all cars need- 
ful to send out the entire fall supply of lumber and that 
after that time all cars are to be diverted from the lumber 
trade and used for the transportation of the wheat crop.’’ 

‘*The statement is absolutely true,’’ states Secretary 
Porter in a letter to the company today. ‘‘ We are urg- 
ing every yard in the association to take note of the sit- 
uation. I am going to advise that the information is 
correct and that yards should buy now all their lumber 
for the fall trade and have it shipped immediately. They 
should also pick up as much coal as they can now to be 
on the safe side. 

‘*In July the wheat movement from the Northwest 
will start, and it will be followed closely by the move- 
ment of coal, so that it is imperative now that lumber 
yards secure their stocks in order to be prepared to sup 
ply the needs of farmers who must build cribs, bins, 
silos and graneries to handle the 800,000,000-bushel 
crop estimated for this year by Herbert Hoover.’’ 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMAN HOST AT PICNIC 


KaNsAs Crry, Mo., May 28.—More than 1000 lumber- 
men, wholesalers and retailers, with their wives, their 
sweethearts and their children, attended the picnic Sat- 
urday at Longview Farm as the guests of R, A. Long, 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. The pienie was 
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WAREHOUSE OF DENNISTON & PARTRIDGE CO., AT NEWTON, IOWA, DAMAGED 


BY TORNADO 


for the services or facilities rendered” shall pay the 3 per- 
cent war tax on freight or does it mean that anyone who sees 
fit to do so may pay it? 


SUSPEND ACCIDENT PREMIUM PAYMENTS 


TACOMA, WASH., May 25.—The State industrial insur- 
ance commission this week announced the indefinite sus- 
pension of all premium payments for lumbermen and 
loggers and no further payments will probably be asked 
for two or three months. This is the first time in over 
a year this class has been free from a call, the fund last 
year being overdrawn as high as $90,000. Constant pre- 
mium ealls have been made on the industry, however, and 
the fund now has a surplus of $293,626, the commission 
states, which is expected to take care of all claims for the 
next two months and possibly longer. The commission 
will, however, require all employers to send in the cus- 
tomary monthly statements. 

The lumbering and logging industry furnishes more 
than 55 percent of all the State industrial compensation 
business and the fund in this class is the largest of any. 
More than 2,000 employers now report regularly to the 
commission in this class. Lumbermen say they think 
safety first educational campaigns have had much to do 
with bringing about the reduction in the number of 
accidents in their industry. Much work along this line 
is being done m Tacoma especially, under the supervision 
of the safety first council. 








MAKE PROTEST AGAINST THE EIGHT-HOUR BILL 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 27.—The Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club has gone on record against the bill introduced 
in Congress by Representative McArthur to compel every 
one who manufactures timber into lumber or uses lumber 
products to reduce his working foree to a_ basis 
of eight hours a day. The club has sent a letter of 
protest, signed by George O. Worland, the president, and 
William 8. Partington, the secretary and treasurer, to the 
Indiana members of Congress asking them to work and 
vote against the bill. The letter sent by the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club was as follows: 

‘ Our attention has just been called to House Bill No. 11,599, 
troduced in the United States Congress by Representative 
McArthur, This bill looks to us more like an Industrial 
Worker of the World movement than anything else. It is a 
— that will only result in complicating the movement of 
usiness at a time when there is everything imaginable to 
om ‘matters. We will state that on account of the short 
og.ng season in most timber sections it seems quite impossi- 


except that some piles under the wrecked sections of 
roof were wet by the torrents of rain that followed the 
wind. Rain also ruined a quantity of cement and plaster. 

‘¢We are glad of two things,’’ remarked W. E. Dennis- 
ton. ‘First, that no one was hurt in the building when 
the storm struck, and, second, that the main framework 
of the shed has held so solidly that making repairs will 
be a comparatively easy matter. We estimate the dam- 
age to the shed at about $3,000 and to the stock at about 
$1,000. ?? 

The storm wrecked a number of buildings in the factory 
district. One workman was killed and a number of per- 
sons were injured. The damage to property in the city 
is estimated at $100,000. 





WOODEN BUILDINGS SAFEST IN EARTHQUAKES 


San Francisco, Cau., May 25.—Wooden buildings 
are best able to stand earthquake shocks or other severe 
tests of strength and durability, according to Professor 
8. D. Townley, teacher of astronomy and applied mathe- 
matics at Stanford University, who has just completed 
a survey of the ruins of San Jacinto, Hemet and other 
southern California towns that recently were visited by 
a quake of considerable violence. 

Professor Townley now is on a tour of the North- 
west preliminary to going to Baker, Ore., where he will 
observe the total eclipse of the sun on June 8. 

‘‘The relative safety of wooden buildings is well 
demonstrated by the experience of San Jacinto,’’ he 
says. ‘‘Not a brick building was left standing, while 
wooden structures defied the tremors, 

‘*Had the San Jacinto quake occurred on a week-day 
the casualties would have been much more numerous. 
As it was, it occurred on Sunday, when nearly the 
entire population was out of doors. Many brick houses 
came crashing down but no one was in them. On a week 
day it might have been different.’’ 

The San Jacinto quake, like so many others, consisted 
of one terrific shock that did tremendous damage. This 
was followed by a series of minor tremors, none of which 
did much damage. While brick houses were laid in ruins 
even the oldest of the old-time frame houses were not 
hurt in the slightest. 

Professor Townley will use the information gathered 
on his San Jacinto research in his lectures at Stanford 
next year. He also expects to gather much valuable data 
for future classroom work by his observations of the 
forthcoming eclipse. 


SHOWING FRAMEWORK OF WAREHOUSE THAT CAME THRU TORNADO 


UNDAMAGED 


given in connection with the meeting at the farm of 


the Southwestern Jersey Cattle Breeders’ Association, of 
which J. E. Jones is president. M.D. Munn, president of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, also was present. 

The weather was all that could’ be desired and the pie 
nie was a very enjoyable occasion, Those who attended 
took their own luneh, and rich Jersey milk was furnished 
by Longview farm. Early in the afternoon there was a 
cattle show, at which some of the fine Jersey stock of 
Longview and other dairy farms in Jackson County was 
shown. After the cattle show the crowd adjourned to 
the grandstand, where, preceding a horse show, addresses 
were made by Mr. Long, J. R. Moorehead, seeretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Mr. Jones 
and Dr, EK. M. Violette, of the Liberty Loan committee. 
Mr. Long spoke extemporaneously on the lumber business 
and on the Jersey cow in their relation to the home. The 
cow, he said, was the foundation upon which many a 
home was built, and naturally, as lumber entered into 
the home, there was a sympathetic connection between 
them. Mr. Moorehead spoke on the question of farm 
labor and urged the importance of those present con- 
tributing all they could to seeing that there was enough 
labor for the coming harvest. Dr. Violette spoke about 
Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds and Mr, Jones en- 
tertained the lumbermen with some facts about Jersey 
cows. 

After the speaking there was a horse show at which 
Mr. Long and Mrs. Edwin Pryor Combs (Loula Long) 
and employees of Longview put some of the famous 
Longview saddle horses thru their paces. 





MOBILE TO BUILD CONCRETE SHIPS 


MosiLe, ALA., May 27.—Announcement was made Satur- 
day from Washington, thru Chairman Hurley, of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation Shipping Board, that yards 
for the building of concrete vessels of 7,500 tons will be 
located in Mobile by the Government; that the plant will 
be ready within ninety days to begin construction, and 
within another ninety days ships will be turned out at the 
rate of one every three weeks. Approximately one 
thousand men will be empleyed and four ways will be 
constructed, so that four ships will be under construction 
at all times. 

The first ships to be constructed will be tankers for 
the carrying of oil between Mexican ports and the United 
States. The concrete ships will have no lining and the 
oil will flow directly into the hulls. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS ARE AWARDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The quartermasters de- 
partment of the army announces the award of contracts 
to the following lumber companies to supply lumber for 
Government uses: 

AIRPLANE Spruce—N. Lathrop & Son, Bristol, Vt.; Shirley 
Lumber Co., Shirley, Me. 

NortH CAROLINA Pine—Kingsdale Lumber Corporation, 
Lumberton, N. C.; Towncreek Lumber Co., Towncreek, N.C, 

SouTHERN P1ne—Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Me- 
ridian, Miss.; Deep Water Lumber Co., Monroeville, Ala. ; 
Cliff Williams Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark.; Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. ; 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark.; Wisconsin & 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark.; Freeman-Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Millville, Ark.; Edgar Lumber Co., Wesson, Ark. ; 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark.; Gates Lumber Co., Wil 
mar, Ark.; Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark. ; Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
Fast St. Louis, Ill.; A. L. Clark Lumber Co., Glenwood, Ark. ; 
Caddo River Lumber Co., Rosboro, Ark.; Ozan-Graysonia 
Lumber Co., Prescott, Ark.; Long-Bell Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

DovGcLas Fir—Orders were placed with the following Ore 
gon companies : Benton County Lumber Co., Philomath ; Brown 
Petzel Lumber Co., Stayton; Butler Edwards Lumber Co., 
Portland ; Columbia County Lumber Co., St. Helens ; Colum 
bia River Door Co., Rainier; East Side Mill & Lumber Co., 
Portland; Elmira Lumber Co., Elmira ; Fischer Lumber Co., 
Marcola; Fischer-Boutin Lumber Co., Springfield ; Gooch 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Gooch; Jewett Mill Co., Gardiner ; 
Leona Mills Co., Leona; Mohawk Lumber Co., Eugene ; North 
Bend Mill & Lumber Co., North Bend; Oregon Lumber Co., 
Portland ; Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., Ostrander ; Port- 
land Lumber Co., Portland; Charles K. Spaulding Logging 
Co., Portland; Rice Kinder Lumber Co., Lents; Tierman 
Lumber Co., Portland ; Webfoot Lumber Co., Portland; West 
port Lumber Co., Westport; also J. Potter, Ridgefield, Wash. 





PROGRESS OF THE GENERAL HOUSING BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WAsHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—The general housing 
program of the Government is being held uj pending the 
passage of the urgent deficiency bill, which carries the 
$60,000,000 authorized in the housing bill proper. The 
measure has passed the House. 





MAKES A CURIOUS REQUEST 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineton, D. ©., May 29.—The National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry receives some 
curious inquiries, but the most interesting one came this 
week from the Emergency Fleet Corporation, of the 
shipping board, which is in process of removing to Phila 
delphia. Somebody in the fleet corporation wanted to 
know whether the box bureau could supply a quantity of 

second hand wooden boxes for packing purposes. 





RECEIVES MANY SUGGESTIONS AS TO RATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—Many suggestions for 
modification of the new scale of freight and passenger 
rates are reaching the Railroad Administration. It was 
explained by officials that many changes doubtless will 
be made as the new plan is put into practical operation. 





—~ 


HOUSING SHORTAGE TO BE RELIEVED 


WasHINeTon, D. C., May 27.—The Deparcment of 
Labor authorizes the following: 

With the signing of the housing bill by President Wil- 
son the Government will soon undertake on a gigantic 
scale in Washington plans for housing its war workers. 
The bill provides for an ultimate expenditure of $10,000,- 
000 for this purpose. This should bring early relief to 
housing’ congestion in Washington, caused by the addi- 
tion of 35,000 Government war workers in the city’s 
population. Erection of buildings will be begun at once 
by the housing bureau of the Labor Department, of 
which Otto M. Eidlitz is director. 

Seventy percent of the new employees now being ap- 
pointed are women, and the buildings to be erected will 
be primarily for them. Single rooms will be provided to 
give privacy, but an ample amount of space will be as- 
signed for social and recreational purposes. The housing 
bureau, in drawing its plans, has consulted experts in the 
housing of women and has endeavored to provide quar- 
ters in every way satisfactory, but at minimum expense 
to the Government. In connection with every group of 
houses there will be a cafeteria. Charges will be made for 
room and board, but at rates within the means of war 
workers. 

In other ways, too, the Government has recently taken 
steps to look after the interests of its war workers, A 
restaurant building that will accommodate 7,000 workers 
is completed and is being equipped near the gigantic 
temporary office buildings of the War Department. Here 
wholesome lunches will be served at reasonable rates. 
Smaller restaurants are already in operation in a num- 
ber of Government buildings. 

To provide recreation for the war workers a central 
recreation committee has been formed of all agencies pro- 
viding public recreation in the city. Congress has appro- 
priated $10,000 to open up the school buildings, many of 
which are equipped with gymnasiums, auditoriums, dance 
halls, and even swimming pools, to provide recreation for 
the war workers. Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of the 
President, has taken a deep interest in this school com- 
munity center work. 

The War Department has also done much to protect 
the health of its employees. Emergency rest rooms, with 
nurses in charge, have been established in all War De- 
partment buildings. A finely equipped dispensary has 
been supplied to meet emergency health needs, and a 
visiting nurse service has been provided so that any war 
worker who is a stranger in the city and is taken sick will 
be sure to receive adequate care. 


It will be a relief to the many mothers whose daughters 
have gone to Washington for war work to know that the 
Government is thus looking after their needs. It is the 
belief, however, of members of Congress who have made 
these things possible that every dollar spent in this way 
will be a help in winning the war. It will make it easier 
for the Government to get and keep capable war workers 
and will add to their efficiency. Looking after the inter- 
ests of its employees is, after all, only what every well- 
managed corporation has done for many years, because it 
is good business. 
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RECORDS MADE IN SHIP BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29.—This week’s issue of 
the Emergency Fleet News devotes considerable space to 
the progress of wood ship construction. This is a distinct 
departure, since heretofore most of its pages have been 
devoted to items regarding steel ship construction and 
plans for boosting steel ships. 

L. H. Shattuck (Ine.), Portsmouth, N. H., claims a 
record in frame laying for a Ferris type of ship. Exactly 
seventy hours were required to complete the layout of 
the frame for the company’s ninth Ferris ship. The first 
vessel required eleven days for the framing. This shows 
remarkable progress. 

The Foundation Co., which now is operating many 
wood ship yards on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, made 
a new record by laying a keel in eleven seconds after 
launching a hull. This record was made at Portland, 
Ore., and the keel was that of one of the forty 5-masted 
schooners under construction for the French Government. 

James H. Collins devotes two columns to a special 
article under the caption, ‘‘Surprising Records in Wood 
Ship Construction Due to Be Set Soon.’’ He reviews 
the wood ship program briefly and then devotes consid- 
erable space to a discussion of the Daugherty type of 
ship. He states that in laying out the production scheme 
of the Daugherty ship the construction progress section 
of the fleet corporation under I. F. Stern has taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity for simplification. For example, 
every timber in the Daugherty type of ship will bear a 
ship building sequence number, No. 1 being the keel ete. 
This is expected to speed production. The items in the 
Ferris type schedule are all numbered, but not in ship 
building sequence. 

Early in June the Traylor Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Cornwells Heights, Pa., expects to launch its first wooden 
hull, After this company, which has built up a fine 
permanent ship yard, hits its stride it promises to make 
some new records in wood ship construction. This con- 
cern follows a unique color scheme, each hull laid down 
having a distinctive color and all members of each gang 
on each hull wearing an insignia of the same color. This 
plan is calculated to stimulate a friendly rivalry for 
individual and hull records. 

George M. Brill has been designated by Vice President 
Piez, of the fleet corporation, as head of the newly created 


‘requirements section. His job will be to review estimates 


and schedules of requirements for steel, wood, concrete 
and composite ship production, maintaining relations be- 
tween the fleet corporation and other Government war 
branches ete. 

John Henry Kirby, timber administrator for the South, 
spent some time here this week in conference with officials. 





DIVERTING WALNUT TO GOVERNMENT USE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuinaTon, D. C., May 29.—Field men of the Forest 
Service at present are endeavoring to boost the production 
of walnut gunstocks and airplane propellers by impress- 
ing upon manufacturers the advisability of suspending the 


use of walnut for the manufacture of furniture and other 
less essential articles. 

The Forest Service also is codperating with the county 
agents of the Department of Agriculture with a view to 
getting a better line on stands of walnut timber thruout 
the counties, as well as with the Boy Scouts of America. 

When county agents locate a reasonable quantity of 
walnut timber they communicate the location to the Forest 
Service, which tabulates the returns by counties and 
States. Field men are then sent to interview the owners 
of walnut with a view to helping them get in touch with 
Government contractors who furnish gunstocks or air- 
plane propellers, Purchases are made direct by the con- 
tractors. 





WAR BORROWERS’ WRONG IMPRESSION 
CORRECTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The War Finance Cor- 
poration today issued a statement intended to correct 
an erroneous impression existing in certain quarters 
that the corporation is primarily designed to make ad- 
vances to borrowers under the ‘‘exceptional cases’’ 
clause of the act. In view of the considerable number 
of direct applications that have been filed with the cor- 
poration, indicating that the wrong conception of its 
functions is quite widespread, the directors wish to make 
it clear that the primary purpose of the act is to enable 
credit to be extended by the War Finance Corporation 
thru the banks of the country to those industries whose 
operations are contributory to the war. 

The resources of the corporation are not intended to 
be loaned directly to war industries except in rare cases; 
as, for example, where it may be shown that a meritorious 
borrower is being unwisely discriminated against by the 
banks. In no ease was it the intention that the corpo- 
ration should make loans except upon adequate security. 
The corporation was organized to provide an instru- 
mentality to which the banks of the country could resort 
to obtain accommodation on advances made by them to 
war industries upon a character of security not available 
for rediscount at a Federal reserve bank. It is hoped 
that as need arises the banks of the country will avail 
themselves of the facilities thus afforded so that they 
may be amply able to extend credit to those industries 
of the country that are essential or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war. 

The directors further explain that the evident im- 
pression, indicated by applications received, that the 
corporation was specially designed to provide funds for 
meeting maturing obligations, particularly of public 
utility companies, is unfounded. The law expressly pro- 
vides that the corporation shall not make direct ad- 
vances to provide funds to meet such maturing obliga- 
tions, except possibly in some rare case which could 
clearly be brought under the ‘‘exeeptional ease’’ clause. 
It will, however, stand ready to lend its assistance to 
banks and bankers in proper cases where they have 
themselves made advances to war industries whether for 
the purpose of meeting maturing obligations or other- 
wise; and, as already stated, to make direct advances 
in deserving eases that come clearly within the provisions 
of the law. It is strongly suggested in this connection 
that holders of maturing obligations of public utilities 
or of other concerns, which may find themselves unable 
because of temporary conditions to meet these obliga- 
tions promptly, should consider whether in the public 
interest, as well as their own, they should not codperate 
by consenting to reasonable renewals. Public utility 
companies, especially, in cobperation with the ecommuni- 
ties in which they operate, should have the opportunity 
of adjusting themselves to the changed conditions 
brought about by the war. 





CAIRO TO BOOST RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


Catro, ILt., May 28.—‘‘ MeAdoo ordered by physicians 
discontinue all work and leave Washington for rest. 
Waterways conference postponed. See letter.’’ 

Such was the substance of a telegram received here Mon- 
day afternoon by the Association of Commerce from Syd- 
ney J. Roy, secretary of the Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Association, who is in Washington making the preliminary 
arrangements for the coming conference. 

It is not known now how long Secretary MeAdoo will 
be away or when the waterways conference can be held. 
The Cairo delegates who intended leaving the first of this 
week have postponed their trip to Washington. C, G. 
Miller, one of the number, had already started and was 
intercepted in Chicago Tuesday by wire. Mr. Miller had 
expected to join the other Cairo delegates in Chicago and 
all travel east together. 

Cairo’s delegation to Washington to attend the river 
improvement conference with Director General McAdoo 
will consist of C. G. Miller and B. MeManus, jr., repre- 
senting the Association of Commerce; Mayor W. H. 
Wood and possibly A. E. Rust, representing the city of 
Cairo; and former Mayor George Parsons, representing 
the Cairo Trust Property. 

Mayor Wood at the council meeting Monday offered 
to appoint any of the city commissioners as delegates but 
no one volunteered to go. Unless they change their minds 
the mayor and Mr. Rust will go as the city’s delegates. 

Mayor Wood had information yesterday that St. Louis 
will send twenty-five delegates; Muscatine, Towa, four; 
Winona, Minn., one; Davenport, Iowa, six; Quincey, one; 
Chicago, six; Memphis, ten; Paducah, Ky., two; and 
delegations varying in size from Joliet, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Louisville, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Natchez and other important river cities and towns on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

The coming conference at Washington promises to be 
largely attended and a most important meeting. One 
metropolitan paper Sunday said there is now talk of Con- 
gress increasing the appropriation to something like $25,- 
000,000 with which to build concrete boats and barges 


and thereby equipping the rivers sufficiently to carry much 
heavy freight and relieve the congestion on the railroads. 

The Cairo Trust Property, which owns the Ohio River 
front in this city, is now on a deal with the city of Cairo 
to sell the city sufficient ground on which to build a mod- 
ern river terminal. Written propositions on this question 
are to be submitted by the Cairo Trust Property on Thurs- 
day of this week. 

The city and the Association of Commerce have both 
appointed a committee of three to consider this matter 
jointly and make a report and recommendations to their 
respective bodies. It is believed that by next week Cairo 
will be in position to know whether or not it ean pur- 
chase the river front for a terminal site and then a mass 
meeting will be called to discuss and consider how best to 
raise the money for this enterprise. 

Cairo is wide awake on this matter and secking to get 
in on the ground floor of the revival of river transporta- 
tion which the Government is considering. Cairo will be 
represented by half a dozen delegates at Washington 
when the conference is held between Director General 
McAdoo and the President and the many delegates from 
all the principal river cities and towns on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. This proposed conference has been 
postponed twice but it is believed it will be held in the 
near future just as soon as Mr. McAdoo is well enough 
to resume business and go into this question. 

The Kelly Bros.’ Lumber Co., of Cairo, has been 
awarded a contract for building five double dwellings at 
Fayville, Tll., for the Aetna Explosives Co. at a cost of 
approximately $16,000. These houses are to be built in 
the town of Fayville for the company’s employees to 
live in. Dan Kelly, manager of the Kelly Bros.’ com- 
pany, says he expects to start work on this contract just 
as soon as he is able to get materials on the ground. This 
company is building the new plant of the Tideman Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co, in Cairo. Footings have been put 
in for two buildings and about one-half of the footings are 
in for the main factory building. Forms are being 


placed for the footings at other points for the new factory 
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and Mr. Kelly hopes to have this part of the work finished 
in a few days. 

All of the Cairo contractors are experiencing a little 
trouble nowadays getting common labor, as so much of 
it has been taken away from here to Government work 
at other cities where very high wages are being paid. 

The Cairo branch of the United Commercial Travelers 
in their regular meeting last Saturday night passed a reso- 
lution favoring the improvement of the Mississippi River 
from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico so that the deep water 
channel already there may be used the year around to 
earry bulky freight by water transportation and thereby 
relieve the railroad freight congestion. 

The Cairo Lumbermen’s Club will meet Thursday eve- 
ning, May 30, the meeting having been postponed one 
week on account of so many members being out of the 
city last week. 

Lumber dealers in and around Cairo are all telling about 
the transportation situation improving, week by week. 
The car supply is much better and dealers are able to get 
almost their normal requirements. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION MEN CONFER 


BEND, ORE., May 25.—A meeting of representatives of 
the Federal, State and private fire protection agencies in 
central Oregon was held at Bend, May 13, at which plans 
were made for the coming season’s work. It was agreed 
at the meeting that the Forest Service is to have super- 
vision over the lookout work and that the expense will 
be shared on an equal basis by the Forest Service and the 
Central Oregon Forest Fire Association. There will be 
lookouts on Black Butte, Triangle Hill, Batchelor Butte, 
Paulina Peak, Maiden Peak, Walker Mountain, Pine 
Mountain, Fort Rock and Bald Mountain. The Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. will codperate and furnish a lookout 
man for Lava Butte. The Northwest Timber Co. will 
furnish a man for Fox Butte. State Forester Elliott will 








furnish two Weeks law patrol men for the Deschutes 
County. J. F. Kimball, manager of the Klamath-Lake 
Fire Association said his association would coéperate 
as in the past. Owing to the shortage of labor an effort 
will be made to utilize the short term men to the fullest 
capacity to control fires and to avoid as much as possible 
the hiring of extra fire fighters. The following were 
present at the meeting: 


F. A. Elliott, State forester; Hugh Henry, secretary of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association; J. F. Kimball, secretary 
Klamath Lake Fire Patrol Association; J. H. Haner, secre- 
tary Central Oregon Forest Fire Association; R. H. Chapler, 
forest examiner, district office; G. D. Brown, forest super- 
visor, Fremont national forest; V. V. Harpham, forest super- 
visor, Ochoco national forest ; Norman Jacobson, forest super- 
visor, Deschutes national forest; L. S. Franck, agent for the 
Northwest Timber Co.; J. P. Keyes, representing the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co.; J. D. Bowman, State fire warden; H. E. 
Vincent, deputy forest supervisor; P. C. Garrison, agent 
Rogers Lumber Co. ; Lawrence Frizzel, forest ranger, Fremont 
national forest ; Carl Ewing, fire warden, Klamath-Lake Fire 
Patrol Association. 





SHIP BUILDERS 





NEwakk, N. J., May 27.— 
The second wooden hull to 
go into the water at the yard 
of the Foundation Co. here 
was the Accoma. The offi- 
cials and men working in the 
yard of the Foundation Co. 
feel proud of the record 
made in building this wooden 
hull. The spirit of the work- 
ers is attested by the placard 
shown on the vessel in one 
of the accompanying illus- 
trations. This placard reads 
“U.S.8. Aeccoma, built by 
the men who serve their 
country at the shipyards of 
the Foundation Co., Passaic 
River, N. J.’’ The Coyote 
was the first wooden hull 
launched in this yard and 
just thirty-nine days after 
this first launching the Ac- 
coma was slipped down the 
ways. 

Good as the record is in 
building the Accoma, the 
most remarkable part about 
the launching was the speed 
with which the shipway was 
prepared for another vessel. 
There were few ceremonies 
at the launching; everyone 
was too busy working to 
turn out more ships. In the ; 
illustration at the top of this page the Accoma is shown 
just taking the water. The arrow toward the top of the 
illustration points to a Douglas fir keel timber suspended 
ready to be lowered into place as soon as possible. Less 
than three minutes after the Accoma passed into the water 
the empty shipway was strewn with picked gangs, keen 
for a record in laying the new keel for another ship. 
On the Pacific coast recently a new keel for a wooden 
ship was put in place in twenty minutes after a finished 
hull had slid into the water. The men at the Foundation 
Co. yards undertook to beat this record, and did, for 
the new keel was laid in less than ten minutes from the 
time the Accoma slid down the greased ways. 

The company is building the standard Ferris type 
wooden cargo steamer. This type has a keel consisting 
of five sections and in this yard Douglas fir is being used 
for keel timbers. In order to make the record, the keel 
timbers were all cut to shape and suspended by cranes 
ready to be lowered into place immediately. The speed 
with which this lowering was done is shown with remark- 
able clarity in the two illustrations at the bottom of this 
page. In the illustration to the left, it may be noted 











ARROW INDICATES KEEL TIMBER READY TO BE LOWERED 
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PREPARING THE SHIPWAY FOR THE HEAVY KEEL TIMBERS 





MAKE RECORDS IN QUICK WORK 


that the Accoma has not as yet checked its speed or 
turned broadside, but already the blocks for the new 
keel timbers are practically in place and two of the tim- 
bers are being lowered down. The illustration to the right 
shows these same two timbers being set in place a 
minute or two later. It will be noted that the tugs in the 
river have turned the hull of the Accoma so that it is 
practically broadside to the shipway. The Douglas fir 
keel timbers were put in by gangs of twenty-five men to 
each stick, and after the timbers had been laid true 
the job was considered finished—the sections were not 
bolted together. And this work took less than ten min- 
utes, 

The launching was followed by an interesting cere 
mony. Every man who had worked on the Accoma from 
the day its keel was laid to the launching was lined up 
in ranks, surrounded by an honor guard of United 
States regulars, and presented with a special but- 
ton. The single column illustration shows this ceremony. 
In all 275 men lined up for Accoma buttons. This is one 
of the plans used by the Foundation Co, to encourage 
steady workers and to imbue the men with the fact 
that they are being of service to the nation. The Founda- 
tion Co. believes that the morale of the workers is as im 
portant as anything else and is taking every possible 
means to build up this morale. Hence, it is significant 
that the Foundation Co. at this yard launched the first 
wooden vessel on the Atlantic coast for the United States 
Shipping Board. The company has a number of yards 
building wooden ships for the Government and is seeking 
ways of putting wooden ship construction on the ‘‘ horse 
race’’ basis, instituting competitions similar to those 
carried on by riveters working on steel ships. This is 
one of the yards to which Douglas fir timbers were rushed 
across the continent in solid trainloads in record time. 
And these timbers are being put into ships in the same 
spirit that the lumbermen showed when they rushed the 
timbers across the country. 





BOY SCOUTS HUNT WALNUT TIMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Under the caption 
‘*Hunt for War Timber,’ the Department of Agricul- 
ture is sending out the following: 


The War Department and the Forest Service are aiding 
the Boy Scouts in efforts to find black walnut timber needed 
for airplane propellers and gun stocks, following President 
Wilson’s appeal to the Scouts to locate supplies of the “Lib 
erty Tree.” Special report forms have been prepared for use 
of the Scouts, who will submit them for tabulation to the 
Forest Service, which in turn will report the results to the 
War Department. The bulk of the standing black walnut is 
said to be in farmers’ woodlots in the middle West, the middle 
Atlantic States and the southern Appalachians, and it is 
mainly these sources that the Scouts will comb in their search 
for material. 











LOWERING TWO OF THE FIVE DOUGLAS FIR KEEL TIMBERS INTO PLACE 
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BUILDS SILOS OF “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
PATTERSON, La. 

Located at Patterson, La., eighty-seven miles west of 
New Orleans and on the main line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad are the home office and large manufacturing 
plant of the Coons Cypress Silo Co. This is the only silo 
company in the world making silos out of cypress, ‘‘The 
Wood Eternal,’’ declared by authorities to be the most 
lasting wood in the world, the one wood impervious to 
decay. 

The Coons Cypress Silo Co. came into being only a 
few years ago. The first two or three years were devoted 
largely to experimenting but the last two years the plant 
has been operated with ever increasing capacity. This 
year the capacity has been tripled over last year’s pro- 
duction and so great has been the demand for this per- 
fectly constructed silo that O. A. Coons, president and 
general manager of the company and inventor of the 
Coons Cypress Silo, has already announced his intention 
of adding several more buildings to the group now 
standing. 

There is no argument on the worth of silos. The silo 
has long since passed the experimental stage. Now every 
modern farmer in the country, especially in the great agri- 
cultural and dairy districts, either owns one or more or is 
figuring on buying. And there are many silos on the 
market, built of various kinds of good woods or substi- 
tutes, but there is only one cypress silo and that is made 
by the Coons Cypress Silo Co. 

Mr. Coons believes that the logical salesman for the 
wooden silo is the retail lumberman. He believes with 
the AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN that the retail lumber dealer 
ought to be more than an ‘‘order taker for planks’’; that 
he should sell everything used on a farm, whether it is a 
silo or a chicken coop, a hog house or a watering trough, 
a cow shed or material for a barn or house. 

But Mr. Coons’ experience with retail lumbermen has 
been another matter. For two years, ending some time in 
1916, he devoted much time and money trying to interest 
the retail lumberman in acting as the agent for his silo. 
And about all he got out of his effort and its expense 
was experience. He very nearly lost faith in the dealer 
in consequence of that experience. : 

There is no doubt that Mr. Coons had this experience 
the same as many other manufacturers of articles made of 
lumber who have tried to interest the retail dealers. But 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the retail lum- 
herman of today and the retail lumberman of before the 
war are not the same man. Due to the war and the neces 
sity it has brought home to the retailer to go out and 
fight for business, to become a business maker rather 
than an order taker, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that the retailers—the great bulk of retail lumbermen— 
have awakened and are becoming more progressive mer- 
chants. 

The retail lumberman is the logical selling force for 
all types of buildings used on the farm. He not only has 











A COONS CYPRESS SILO ON A WISCONSIN FARM 


the organization thru which to sell, but he has capital 
with whieh to carry on his business and he has standing 
and the confidence of the community in which he lives. 

So Mr. Coons is taking the word of a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, banking on it to the extent 
of investing good money, to try again to interest at least 
some of the great family of retail lumbermen who read 
this journal. Space does not permit a resume here of the 
splendid points in the construction of the Coons cypress 
silo but a line from any retailer to the Coons Cypress Silo 
Co. at Patterson, La., will bring a handsome, compre- 
hensive catalog telling all there is to say about the con- 
struction of this silo. And a letter will accompany the 
catalog telling the terms on which it is sold. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has something at stake as 
well as the Coons Cypress Silo Co. in this effort to interest 
the retail lumberman, It is banking on the retailer’s 
gradual change in his method of doing business with the 
thought that it will not be long before he will be selling 
ideas and service and where necessary portable farm 
buildings all ready for erection as well as planks and 
rough building materials. 

An interesting feature of the Coons Silo Co.’s plan of 
distribution is that the dealer does not have to carry 
them in stock, but may order them out as sold, and if he 
does not have enough to make a full carload the company 
will load in the bottom of the ear with silos, shingles and 
lumber sufficient to make up the full weight. 

The office building of the company is unique and ap- 
propriate. It is difficult to find a man who believes any 
more deeply in the worth of the wooden silo and the 
cypress silo than does O, A. Coons. He thinks a silo is a 
mighty good place to work in and those who know him 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


would not be surprised to hear him advocate the building 
of homes after the silo style. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising to find that the office of the company is built in the 
silo style, but at the same time it is a very striking way 
of forcing the advantages of the Coons silo on tue visitor, 
for the office was built in exactly the same way that the 
silos are built. A view of it accompanies this article. 
The office is 26 feet in diameter and 12 feet in height. 

A good idea of the appearance of the Coons cypress silo 
may be gained from one of the illustrations on this page 
that shows one of the company’s silos erected on a farm 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Coons, by the way, is quite proud of a 
recent sale made to the Louisiana Live Stock Co., of Mor- 
gan City, La. This company bought five silos last year 
and so it was rather expected that the company would 








tion of the time lost by a $75,000 fire in 1903, from which 
the company quickly recovered, tho it had no insurance. 
Mr. Brownell is rated second to no cypress operator as a 
manufacturer of good lumber and one of his ideas con- 
tributing to this success is the sawing of all logs with 
the grain rather than across the grain. 

Speaking of early opportunities, Mr. Brownell told 
this story: Soon after he built his first mill in Louisiana 
a wealthy Frenchman offered to sell him 40,000 acres of 
pine and 20,000 acres of eypress for $18,000, which is 
just 30 cents an acre. This offer was a gold mine and 
Mr. Brownell realized it, but he couldn’t find a wealthy 
man among his friends who could see it, and he lost the 
opportunity. But he did buy some at 50 cents an acre 
cutting twelve to fifteen thousand feet an acre. 


‘«There were just 











A UNIQUE AND APPROPRIATE OFFICE BUILDING 


come back for more this year. The company did come 
back for it ordered three—size 36 feet in diameter by 
39 feet in height. The silos were ordered complete with 
roof and cypress built on chutes. These silos will hold 
approximately 850 tons cach, and Mr. Coons_ believes 
they are the largest silos in the United States. 








AN ABLE VETERAN IN CYPRESS MAKING 


Moraan City, La. 

One of the most interesting figures in-the cypress lumber 
industry of Louisiana, a pioneer who left the white pine 
districts of Michigan more than thirty years ago because 
of his faith in cypress, the ‘‘Wood Eternal,’’ is C. R. 
Brownell, president and active general manager of the 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., of Morgan City. Today at 
the age of 78 years Mr. Brownell is as active as the aver- 
age lumberman twenty to thirty years younger. While he 
has a splendid office and manufacturing organization, he 
has at no time taken his hand from the helm nor his 
attention from the details of the business, 

Mr. Brownell is one of the best loved men of his com- 
munity and the parish he lives in. He has the absolute 
confidence and love of his employees to the last negro 
laborer and the respect and admiration of the citizens of 
and around Morgan City because of his simple, full way 
of living and his many acts of benevolence. One white 
man has been with him for forty-three years and several 
negroes have been in his employ over thirty years. 

Mr. Brownell was born in Allegan County, Michigan, 
Feb, 25, 1840, just one year earlier, to the day, than the 
late D. Clint Prescott, noted sawmill machine manu- 
facturer, who died in Chicago recently and whose obituary 
was published in the May 11 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Brownell mentioned this fact and _ his 
acquaintanceship with Mr, Prescott and his admiration 
for him when the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
visited him here recently. 

Mr. Brownell is another of the fast thinning ranks of 
successful men who were born in log cabins. He was 
‘‘raised’’ on a farm, but went into the lumber game at 
22, and two years later became a logger. He began to 
manufacture white pine lumber in the forests of Mich- 
igan in 1866, one year after the Civil War closed. Tho 
he was rejected for service in the Union army during 
that war, because of a weak heart, living in the pine 
woods of Michigan made a sturdy man of him and he 
is today a testimonial at 78 of the virility of life in the 
woods. 

Ile quit white pine in 1878 and decided to become a 
lawyer. He was admitted to the bar and practiced for 
a time, but he could not stand confinement of office work 
and again he heard and responded to the call of the 
woods. This time he came south, to Mississippi, and spent 
two years in yellow pine. A chance came to investigate 
cypress and Mr. Brownell began to realize his vision. In 
1886 he located at Berwick, one mile west of Morgan 
City, and built his first cypress mill, that of the Berwick 
Lumber Co. He cut out there and in 1889 he formed a 
partnership with Gus Drews and the Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co, came into being, with a new mill at Morgan 
City. Mr. Brownell later gave one-third of his stock to 
his son, Horace Brownell, of New Orleans, and the three 
are equal owners of all the stock. Mr. Drews is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Since 1899 the mill has operated steadily with the excep- 





four grades of ey- 
press in the early 
days,’’ said Mr. 
Brownell. ‘‘They 
were choice, prime, 
merchantable and 
eull,. We didn’t 
know what to do 
with the low grades 
and we didn’t man- 
ufacture such a 
thing as tupelo. To- 
day we are getting 
$20 for ship lumber 
that we used to de 
liver to New Orleans 
with freight paid for 
$6, and we didn’t in- 
clude pecky lumber 
then. When I first 
went to Berwick, 
thirty-two years ago, 
T built a fenee, us- 
ing pecky eypress 
posts. Today some 
of those posts are 
still standing anid 
sound,’ 

Mr. Brownell is an ardent patriot and is doing much 
war work, The day America declared war on Germany 
he erected two American flags at his plant, one 156 feet 
high, the highest in the parish. ‘And there they are 
going to fly every day till Germany is whipped,?’ he 
declared. Mr. Brownell believes in the utmost use of 
foree in prosecuting this war, with no soft spots. THe 
would put every German interned prisoner to work in 
the field and in the factory producing not only a living 
for himself but products to feed our Allies. During the 
recent Red Cross drive the company issued a statement 
or appeal to the employees, signed by Mr. Brownell, in 
which all from the highest to the lowest were asked to do 
nate one day’s pay to the cause. As an added incentive 
the company stated that for every dollar thus given by 
employees it would contribute another dollar, in addition 
to the individual gifts of the members of the company. 
‘*A large majority of our employees are negroes, but,?? 
read the statement, ‘‘in dealing with our men we make 
no distinction as to color. We know them to be true and 
loyal and treat them accordingly.’? 

Associated with Mr. Brownell and Mr. Drews is A. F. 


Storm, office and sales manager, who is a capable and well 
liked official, 
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TEXAS MILL IS WELL EQUIPPED 


BEAUMONT, TEx. 

‘Come along and take a look at our new mill at Dewey- 
ville,’’ said C. 8, Sanford, better known as ‘“Charlie,’’ to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative following an 
unexpected mecting at the ‘‘shine’’ stand in the Crosby 
Hotel. ‘‘Yon’re on,’’ we said. And after we had dropped 
in on Rex H. Browne, head of the hardwood gales depart 
ment of the Beaumont Lumber Co., long enough to wheedle 
him out of an invitation to dinner that night on our re 
turn, and a preliminary visit to the handsome offices of 
the Sabine Tram Co., where we found our old friend, 
B. B. Hall, running the hardwood sales department, we 
met ‘‘Charlie’’ at the train. 

‘The thirty-mile run to Deweyville was made without 
mishap and the arrival was at once celebrated with a good 
old-fashioned dinner at the well kept little hotel. Then 
we started out, accompanied by ‘‘Charlie,’’ to get ac- 
quainted with the boys. The first man we met was the 
big chief himself, a happy surprise for we did not know 
he was there—J. B. Smyth, president and general manager 
of the Sabine Tram Co., president of the George W. Smyth 
Lumber Co. of Beaumont, president of one of Beaumont’s 
big banks and goodness knows what else. Mr. Smyth is 
the son of the late George W. Smyth, and he is a man 
after his father’s own heart and an A-No. 1 lumberman. 

Then we met W. A. Smith, general superintendent at 
Deweyville, Fred Cheesman, secretary ang treasurer, 
Charlie Smith, woods superinvendent and g6veral other 
members of the big, good natured family who run things 


_at Deweyville. The trip thru the hardwood and yellow 


pine yards and mill was then begun and the first scheduled 
stop was at the hardwood yard office, where we found 
E. D. Allen with his feet propped up higher than his 
head, heavy pipe between his teeth, perusing the columns 
of the latest AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘Caught in the 
act,’’ said we. ‘‘Ye-ah,’’ said he. ‘‘Did you come all 
the way down here to collect?’’ ‘‘ Ye-ah,’’ said we, and 
if we’d a-been able to change a twenty we’d a-done it, 
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too. But nobody expects a newspaper man to change 
more than a dollar bill at a time. 

Next in the receiving line was J. G. Duncan, veteran 
lumberman of thirty-six years’ experience, half of which 
time has been spent with the Sabine Tram Co. Mr. Dun- 
can has charge of all shipping and he knows his job. 

Then came an inspection of the planing mill with its 
annual capacity of 75,000,000 feet and the new sawmill 
equipped with Lufkin Foundry & Maehine @o. equipment 
capable of turning out 100,000 feet a day. Frank Hop- 
kins is mill foreman and J. C. Lamb is planing mill fore- 
man, 

The Sabine Tram Co., tho it has been operating for the 
last twenty years, still has a longer life ahead than prob- 
ably any other operation in Texas. The company owns 
around 100,000 acres of pine and oak, enough for twenty- 
five years. The old mill, a double band that was as com- 
plete as any in Texas, was burned down last July, sup- 
posedly by incendiaries, but the company quickly rallied 
from the blow with a new mill and it is now planning to 
build a modern hardwood mill adjoining the new pine 
mill. Until the hardwood mill is built, hardwood will be 
cut in the pine mill. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative chanced to 
arrive at the mill while some real logs were on the ways. 
One yellow pine log 31 inches in diameter and 26 feet 
long scaled 1,015 feet and cut two perfect pieces 12x24 
for Uncle Sam’s ship yards. Three other pine logs scaled 
from 741 to 768 feet. The timber is pretty well divided 
between longleaf, Rosemary and hardwoods with gum and 
oak predominating. 

Power in the mill is furnished by two Corliss type 
engines with a total horsepower of 700. Eight boilers 
serve the engines and enough power is generated to take 
care of any additional mills that the future may build. 
All gum and pine manufactured at Deweyville are run thru 
the dry kilns, and the loading and shipping facilities are 
excellent. The mill is located on the Kansas City South- 
ern, Beaumont to Shreveport, which road acts as a feeder 
for the Southern Pacific and for the Texas Pacific, Vicks- 
burg & Shreveport and several other lines. 

C. E. Walden, one of the best liked lumbermen of east 
Texas, is vice president and office manager for the Sabine 
Tram. H. Leeper, another able and experienced lumber- 
man, is in charge of the pine sales. B. B. Hall, popularly 
known as Ben, was formerly in the pine department be- 
fore he was put in charge of the hardwood sales. He is 
a member and a regular attendant at the monthly meet- 
ings of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. 
‘‘Charlie’’?’ Sanford is in charge of the production or 
manufacture of hardwoods at the mill and he and Mr. Hall 
make a team with plenty of driving power. 

Mention should also be made of the circular pine mill 
owned by the Sabine Tram Co. at Felicia, Tex. A. B. 
Seale is in charge here of production. 





BUSY MILL TOWN REPLACES DESOLATION 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 

A most remarkable transformation from an old dilapi- 
dated sawmill on the banks of Williamson River a short 
distance above Chiloquin, on the Klamath Reservation, 
has been brought by the Madoe Lumber Co., under the 
management of J. O. Goldthwaite. Where a few months 
ago the desolate mill structure flapped in the wind, there 
has sprung into existence an entire village on both sides 
of the beautiful stream, which is now crossed by a new 
bridge at this point. 

The mill itself has been almost entirely rebuilt and 
approximately fifty workmen’s houses have been built 
nearby among the trees. A lavge yard of sawed lumber 
greets the eye of the visitor on his approach and logs are 
seen being brought in from every direction. A new log- 
ging engine has recently been secured and will be put 
into operation in a short time. The plant is now running 
at its full capacity of 100,000 feet daily, with a double 
shift. More than 100 men are employed by this concern, 





LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN WAR WORK 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 

America has no more patriotic set of men in all its 
professions and trades than in the ranks of its lumber- 
men. The southern representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has found this fact emphasized in every 
lumber center of the South, regardless of its location. 
Whether for the Red Cross, War Savings Stamps or in 
selling Liberty Bonds, the southern lumberman is found 
in the work up to his ears. He simply shuts his desk, 
rolls up his sleeves and says: ‘‘Let me at ’em.’’ 

There is not a lumber center in the South that has 
not gone over its quota in raising money for the Red 
Cross or in disposing of Liberty Bonds. Beaumont, 
where are located the offices of the Nona Mills, Ltd., 
the Sabine Tram Co., and the Beaumont Lumber Co., is 
an example of this. And in the personality of Ben 8. 
Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
president of the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, big 
Rotarian and chairman for the Red Cross forces, is 
found this type of patriotism personified. Mr. Wood- 
head is a driver who gets results. And he drives himself 
hardest of all. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive visited Beaumont during the closing days of the 
Red Cross drive and had an opportunity of getting a 
‘*close-up’’ of ‘‘Ben 8.’’ in action. It is like getting 
acquainted with a dynamo to watch Mr. Woodhead. Un- 
der his guidance, Beaumont went over the top the third 
day of its Red Cross drive. And at the time of this 
writing it was expected that Beaumont would exceed its 
quota by 75 percent. 

Every day at noon during the week the Red Cross 
workers had lunch together at the Crosby Hotel and it 
was a lively session. On Thursday, a feature of the 
luncheon was the auctioning of a silk scarf, worth nor- 
mally about $5. It brought $245. Mr. Woodhead was 
the auctioneer and he proved himself a master of camou- 
flage. ‘‘Being a mere man,’’ Mr. Woodhead would 


say while crying the bids, ‘‘I can’t tell what this is. 
One man says he thinks it is a ‘Teddy Bear’ but I don’t 
know. Another says it is a ‘Charlotte Russe,’ whatever 
that is. Another declares it must be part of a pair of 
silk pajamas. Step up, gentlemen, and feel the quality 
of this dainty article of silk.’’ 

The sale money was donated to the local chapter of 
the Red Cross by Jack Langsford, the last owner. Ed 
Paggi, the highest bidder, gave the scarf to F. D. 
Minor. 

Returning from Budeonnor, where he spoke before 
the seventy-five employees of the Kirby Lumber Co.’s 
logging camp Thursday night, Garland 8. Brickey, gen- 
eral manager of the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, 
reported that every man subscribed a day’s pay to the 
Red Cross. 

Mr. Brickey went to Budconnor in behalf of the 
Red Cross second war fund and he was enthusiastic in his 
praise of the laboring men he met there. 

At Grayburg, where Mr. Brickey spoke several nights 
ago, the 300 employees of the Thompson-Ford Lumber 
Co. and the forty workmen employed by the Graydon 
Lumber Co., also subscribed one day’s wages each to 
the merey fund. 

‘“The sawmill and logging men of the Beaumont dis- 
trict are certainly 100 percent patriotic,’’? declared Mr. 
Brickey. 





MILL ENTERS HARDWOOD FIELD 


Votu, TEx. 

Little trace may now be found of the big fire that 
devastated the plant of the Keith Lumber Co. at Voth a 
little over a year ago. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative found the big new double band mill humming 
in great shape on a visit to Voth last week. It is turn- 
ing out a high grade of hardwoods and gum now in ad- 
dition to pine and D. H. Murphy, formerly manager of 
the hardwood department for William 8S. Whiting at 
Klizabethton, Tenn., is. the new hardwood sales manager. 
The Keith Lumber Co. has become a member of the 


Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club and Mr. 
Murphy attends all the meetings. 

The Keith Lumber Co. has been a large factor for 
many years in the manufacture of yellow pine and con- 
sumers of hardwood will be interested to learn that it 
has entered the hardwood field and is maintaining the 
same standard of excellence in manufacture of these 
woods as has always been maintained in pine. 

W. J. Buhmann is general sales manager and directly 
in charge of the pine sales. W. C. Keith, son of J. F. 
Keith, one of the southern pine pioneers, is general 
manager while J. F. Keith is still active as the com- 
pany’s president. T. J. Hunter, jr., is secretary of the 
company and B. K. Norvell is its treasurer. 

Voth is located eight miles north of Beaumont on the 
Neches River, an ideal spot for a mill and with splen- 
did shipping facilities directly over the Sante Fe and 
Southern Pacific, both lines having a station at Voth. 





LINE YARD CONCERN STARTS MANUFACTURING 


MEDFORD, ORE. 

The location of Medford is excellent in that both pine 
and Douglas fir timber is tributary and the shipper, there- 
fore, is able to ship cars in which both pine and fir lumber 
are loaded. A concern that promises to put Medford on 
the lumber map with greater distinctness is the Big Pines 
Lumber Co. For a number of years it has operated a 
line of yards in southern Oregon and northern California, 
the headquarters being in this city. With much fine timber 
tributary it was natural that the company should consider 
the manufacture of lumber, and not long ago a consider- 
able tract of pine and fir timber was purchased. To manu- 
facture this timber into lumber the company is operating 
the sawmill previously run by the Applegate Lumber Co. 
This is a good plant and it has been fixed up so that, the 
company is in a position to turn out a lot of good lumber. 
The rated capacity is 75,000 feet a day, the lumber being 
cut by a band saw. Sawing operations are under way in 
full blast and the Big Pines Lumber Co. is rapidly aecumu- 
lating a fine stock of fir and pine lumber. 





RETAILER CONDUCTS SILO BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Botsk, IpAHO, May 27.—Emphasizing the building of 
silos as a patriotic act, conserving feed and increasing 
the production of meat and milk, the Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a line of retail yards, with head- 
quarters in this city, has recently conducted an aggres- 
sive advertising campaign hooked up with the Thrift 
Stamp drive, thus making a double contribution toward 
winning the war. The ‘‘big gun’’ of the campaign in 
a publicity way was a page advertisement appearing in 
the Sunday edition of the Idaho Statesman. This adver- 
tisement, altho paid for by the Boise-Payette company, 
does not mention its name, being purely a patriotic ap- 
peal for the building of silos to help win the war thru 
increased food production, coupled with the exhortation 
to buy War Savings and Thrift Stamps. Most of the 
top half of the page is taken up by a striking picture. In 
the foreground are seen the boys in the trenches with 
shells bursting over No Man’s Land. A little back of 
the trenches is a line of silos standing close together and 
stretching away into the distance. Behind the row of 
silos are piled up huge stores of foodstuffs in boxes, bags 
and barrels, conveying the idea that the silos played a 
large part in the production of these supplies. Unele 








A Garage 


for Farmers 


that furnishes ample room 
to house your automobile, 
tractor and motor truck has 
become a necessity. Far- 
mers realize that they must 


Eliminate the 
Fire Hazard 


by confining the storage of 
all motor vehicles to such 
a specially designed garage. 
Let us give you an estimate 
on its cost. 


Come in Today. 


(Dealer’s Name and Address) 


Electrotype of Complete Ad $1.00 postpaid. 











Sam is seen leaning over the row of silos holding a big 
basket filled with foodstuffs which he is passing to the 
boys in the trenches. Beneath the picture is the large- 
type caption ‘‘Help Uncle Sam Build Up the Second 
Line of National Defense; Every Silo Increases the 
Food Supply Enough to Feed Eighty Soldiers for a 
Month.’’ This is balanced at the bottom of the page 
by ‘‘If you Can’t Put a Gun On Your Shoulder Put a 
Silo on Your Farm.’’ The body of the advertisement 
consists of a forceful argument for building silos, as 
follows: 


The great war will be won not alone on the battlefields of 
Rurope but by the men and women on the farms, in the fac- 
tories and shipyards, in the mines and forests, of the United 
States. 

Kivery man who contributes to the production of additional 
foodstuffs, or to the conservation of foodstuffs already pro- 
duced, is helping by that much to win the war for democracy 
and the freedom of the world. 

Many farmers bave gone to the front; many more have 
sent their sons. Those who stay behind must help to feed 
them; help snatch the world from the grim grip of famine 
by producing more foodstuffs—more and still more. 

Two blades of grass must be made to grow where one grew 
poesa Iivery blade and stem, every ear and stalk, must be 
saved, 

Every silo erected on an American farm raises and strength- 
ens the bulwark of the national defense. 

Five acres with a silo will support as many cattle as ten 
acres without. Summer's drouth and winter’s snow no longer 
harm and all the feed, all the time, is saved; none is wasted. 
To the small farmer, the man with ten acres, the silo is as 
indispensable as to the big rancher to meet the Government's 
demands for economy, efficiency and conservation. 

The silo changes the farmer’s barn from a free boarding 
house to a national food factory. 


At the right a narrow column extending the length of 
the page is devoted to a strong plea to buy War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps. 

Another very interesting phase of this silo campaign 
was the school contest on ‘‘Why a Silo?’’ participated 
in by pupils of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of 
the county schools. First prize of $15 and second prize 
of $7.50, both in Thrift Stamps, were contributed by 
A. H. Smith, manager of the local yard of the Boise- 

-ayette Lumber Co. The first prize was won by W. 
Craig Eagleson, a sixth-grade pupil of the Whitney school. 
His essay follows: 

WHY A SILO? 

The Egyptians were the first people to recognize the food 
value of ensilage. 

A silo should be on every stock farm because ft saves 
nutrition otherwise lost if cured in the old way. WUnsilage 
is of very high food value. It 1s easily handled and is a 
very cheap food when you consider its value. 

More cattle can be fed on a given amount of land if fed 
ensilage than if fed any other food, 

Ensilage is fine for cattle at all times of the year and it is a 
splendid winter food for sheep. It is a very evenly balanced 
ration and is a mild laxative. 

Ensllage increases the flow of milk in both ewes and cows 
and because of this it is very valuable to the dairyman and 
no successful dairyman would think of being without a silo. 

Ensilage is very good for stimulating young animals and 
for ewes lambing very early in the spring. 

An acre of corn can be put up in a silo at less cost than an 
acre of corn can be harvested in the old way. vs 

All of these reasons answer the question, “Why a Silo? 

Another pupil, Wallace Osler, whose essay won honor- 
able mention, closes with the straight-from-the-shoulder 
tip: ‘‘If you farmers expect to live thru this war you 
had better build silos.’’ 

The employees of the Boise-Payette company have or- 
ganized a war saving society, forty-five of the employees 
in the general offices of the company here pledging them- 
selves to buy a definite number of Thrift Stamps daily, 
weekly or monthly. The following officers were elected: 
Cc. O. Botts, president; Willard Burns, vice president; 
Mary F. MeAtee, secretary; Joseph Lees, treasurer. The 
total amount pledged was close to $200 a month, and 
$181 was collected in cash. 
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GOVERNMENT BOX REQUIREMENTS ARE SETTLED 


Nailed, Locked Corner and Wirebound Containers Will Be Linelh-<Ribesiedibies on Each Are Placed by Federal Author- 
ity Specifications in Detail for All Types Presented 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Brig. Gen. R, E. Wood, 
acting quartermaster general, after having analyzed the 
oral and documentary testimony submitted in the con- 
troversy over nailed and wire-bound boxes for the ship 
ment of canned goods overseas, has addressed to all depot 
and camp quartermasters a detailed communication, di- 
recting them to accept nailed, lncked corner or wire- 
bound boxes. 

The communication, a copy of which reached the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative today, also gives 
detailed specifications for various kinds of boxes re- 
quired by the quartermaster department. It indicates 
that wirebound boxes are to be accepted as containers 
for canned foods and similar commodities up to 90 pounds 
weight. Nailed or locked corner boxes will be accepted 
for the same class of goods, but wirebound boxes will 
not be purchased for shipments in excess of 90 pounds, 

Furthermore, General Wood states that 
where boxes falling within these specifications are manu- 
factured or controlled thru the use of patent rights or other 
exclusive processes, such boxes shall not be used by the quar- 
termaster corps unless provision is made by which these proc- 
esses or rights shall in future be open equally to all manufac- 
turers desiring to use them, under terms not in excess of those 
which have in the past been generally extended to the trade ; 
this qualification to apply to all boxes to be used directly or 
indirectly by the United States Government during the dura- 
tion of the war. 

H. R. Moody, export packing expert of the quarter- 
master general’s office, deserves a large measure of credit 
for the settlement of this troublesome controversy, as 
does Capt. W. F. Dodd. The latter attended the public 
hearing recently and asked numerous pertinent ques- 
tions and some that at the time seemed somewhat im- 
pertinent. The announced decision of the acting quar- 
termaster general, however, shows clearly what Captain 
Dodd was driving at in asking these questions, 

The Food Purchase Board at a recent meeting virtually 
passed the controversy over to the acting quartermaster 
general, it having already been settled for the Navy by 
a decision to accept any suitable box for overseas ship- 
ment of canned foods. The following is the ruling made 
by the Food Purchase Board, a copy of which was sent 
to J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, by KE. Sher- 
man, acting secretary of the board: 

After careful consideration of the testimony submitted in a 
hearing held by the Food Purchase Board on May 7, at the 
request of representatives of the box industry, the board finds 
that the question of the type of container best adapted for 
the use of governmental departments is a subject of internal 
routine ju each department, and, therefore, does not come 
within the jurisdiction of this board. The approval of the 
board is accordingly withdrawn insofar as it applies to the 
words “No. 3” in the fifth line of paragraph 6, page 3, Na- 
tional Canners’ Association Bulletin No, 49. 

All the oral and documentary evidence presented to the 
board by representatives of the box making industry on May 
7, 1918, has been forwarded to the Army and to the Navy 
for their consideration. 

The withdrawal of the Food Purchase Board of its 
approval of The 4-One box for exclusive use as a container 
of canned foods for overseas shipment completes the 
process of clarifying the air regarding the use of the 
several types of boxes. 

Mr. Nellis desires it said that now that the situation 
has been entirely cleared the National Emergeney Bureau 
stands ready to assist any eanners who may find difficulty 
in securing boxes of any approved type. Canners who 
may have difficulty along this line are invited to com- 
municate with him. 

It is expected that the requirements of the Govern- 
ment will be such, with the size of the army in France 
already large and constantly increasing, as well as in this 
country, that there will be plenty of business for manu- 
facturers of all types of boxes, 

The full text of General Wood’s communication to 
depot and camp quartermasters, dated May 23, follows: 


Boxing Specifications for the Quartermaster Corps 


It is the purpose of these specifications to make use of all 
the resources of the country with reference to boxing. The 
specifications are not intended to prevent the designation by 
a particular division of a specific box where only such a box 
meets the requirement for particular types of shipment, but in 
no case shall any type of box be designated exclusively unless 
it is the only one capable of use for the particular purpose. 
Where two or more types of boxes fall under these specifica- 
tions, and such boxes are satisfactory for the particular type 
of shipment, the option of use shall lie with the shipper. 

Where articles are controlled thru exclusive patents, or 
other exclusive processes, no preference in purchasing or in 
specifications shall be adopted by any division of the quarter- 
master corps which gives such articles an exclusive position. 

Where boxes falling within these specifications are manu- 
factured or controlled thru the use of patent rights or other 
exclusive processes, such boxes shall not be used by the 
quartermaster corps unless provision is made by which these 
processes or rights shall in future be open equally to all manu- 
facturers desiring to use them, under terms not in excess of 
those which have in the past been generally extended to the 
trade; this qualification to apply to all boxes to be used 
directly or indirectly by the United States Government during 
the duration of the war, 

Nailed, locked corner, or wirebound boxes must be well 
manufactured from lumber which is sound (free from decay 
and dote) and well seasoned. Lumber must be free from knot 
holes, loose or rotten knots. Knots whose diameter exceeds 
one-third the width of the board, measured as in Figure 1, 
will not be permitted, and no knots will be permitted which 
interfere with the proper nailing of the box. 

















Specifications 


For these specifications well seasoned lumber has an aver- 
age moisture content of 12 to 18 percent based on the weight 
of the wood after oven drying. ‘Io determine this moisture 
content weigh a piece of material before and after oven dry- 
ing to a constant weight. ‘he difference in weight divided 
by the oven dried weight x 100 gives percentage of moisture 
in the wood. 

The principal woods used for boxes are, for the purpose of 
these specifications, classed in four groups. 

Gnrour 1—White pine, norway pine, aspen, spruce, western 
yellow pine, cottonwood, yellow poplar, balsam fir, chestnut, 
sugar pine, cypress, basswood, willow, noble fir, magnolia, 
buckeye, white fir, cedar, redwood, butternut, cucumber, Al- 
pine fir, lodgepole pine. 

Gnrour 2—Southern yellow pine, hemlock, Virginia and 
Carolina pine, Douglas tir, larch. 

Gnuour 8—White elm, red gum, sycamore, pumpkin ash, 
black ash, black gum, tupelo, maple, soft or silver. 

Group 4—Hard maple, beech, oak, hackberry, birch, rock 
elm, white ash. 

Thickness of Lumbcr. Where woods in Groups 1 and 2 are 
Y% inch thick or less, woods in Groups 3 and 4 can be yg inch 
less in thickness; where woods in Groups 1 and 2 are more 
than % inch thick, and not more than 1 inch, woods in 
Groups 3 and 4 can be %& inch less in thickness, 

Width of Lumber. (a) No piece less than 24% inches face 
width shall be used in any part, except cleats. 

(b) Any end, side, top, or bottom of box 6 inches or less in 
width should be one piece stock. 

(c) The maximum number of pieces allowed in any end, 
side top or bottom of a box should be as follows: Narrow 
pieces should always be placed in the center of the part. 
Width of face 5” and under—Maximum number of pieces... 1 
Width of face over 5”-10", inclusive—Max. number of pieces 2 
Width of face over 10”-15”, inclusive—Max. number of ; 

PERCED cccccecsccccesessseversreesveseevceresevvees « 
Width of face over 15”-20”", inclusive—Max. number of 

pieces 4 
Width of face over 20”-25”, inclusive—-Max. number of 

TTR PET ee TR ee eee 5 
Width of face over 25”—-Max. number of pieces...... 5. ee 

Corner Cleats. Internal corner cleats are to be used wher- 
ever feasible, of not less than %” in thickness. ‘These can be 
triangular or flat. 

Surfacing. All material must be surfaced one or two sides, 
When surfaced one side the surfaced side shall be the outside, 

Joining. Ends 1” or less in thickness should be butt 
jointed and fastened with not less than three corrugated fast- 
eners, two driven from one side and one from the opposite 
side, or cleated, Cleats should be not less than 2 inches wide 
and minimum thickness of 5% inch, 

Nails. All nails should be standard cement coated box 
nails, The size of the nail will depend upon the species and 
the thickness of the lumber in which the points of the nails 
are held. In Groups 3 and 4 woods the penny of the nail will 
be the thickness of the lumber expressed in eighths of an inch. 
Groups 1 and 2 woods will take the next penny larger; 20 
penny nails and over, smooth nails may be approved by in- 
spector, 

Spacing of Nails Holding Side, Top, Bottom to Hnds 

6d nails and smaller. Yor 6d nails and smaller space not 

more than 14% inches apart when driven in the side grain of 


the end and not more than 14 inches when driven in the end 
grain. 

Nails larger than Gd. The spacing of nails in end con- 
struction may be increased from the above one-fourth inch 
for each penny over 6. Drive nails flush. 

Side Nailing. When sides are ¥% inch or thicker, space side 
nails approximately 6 inches apart. 

Strapping. All nailed or locker corner packing boxes for 
overseas services must be strap ironed. Strapping shall be 
cold rolled unannealed steel not less than 4% inch wide and 
No. 26 gage (.015) treated to prevent rust, and shall have a 
tensile strength of not less than 875 pounds. Treatment 
must be of a character to prevent injury to strapping when 
bent or nailed, 

Where canned goods or similar commodities, weighing not 
to exceed 90 pounds net, are packed in nailed or locked corner 
boxes for export, the box not being over 12 inches in length, 
not less than two straps of the above quality shall be used. 
Where the box is over 12 inches in length additional strapping 
in proportion to the size of the box shall be used. 


Note.—It is preferable to have ends and cleats made of 
woods of Groups 8 and 4, while sides, tops, and bottoms can be 
of any species of woods in Groups 1, 2, 3, or 4. 


Wire Bound Bowes. To carry canned foods and similar 
commodities weighing not to exceed 90 pounds net: 

Boxes must be well manufactured from sound (free from 
decay or dote), well seasoned thin boards and cleat lumber. 
Kiln-dried lumber by excessively high temperatures or low 
humidities, or below 6 percent moisture, must be avoided. 

The thin boards must be free from knot holes, loose or 
rotten knots greater than 1 inch in diameter. Cleats must 
be free from knots and from excessive cross-grain. No knots 
will be permitted which will interfere with proper nailing or 
stapling. 

Boards—Tops, bottoms, sides and ends, 4 of an inch thick. 

Cleats—}% by % inch or % by 4% inch. 

Wires—-14 gage, not over 6 inches apart. 

Staples—Not over 2 inches apart, und not less than two 
staples in each end of each board. 

Size—-Allow only ¥% inch over exact length of contents. 
Allow only \% inch over exact width of contents. Depth 
should be exact depth of contents, without any allowance. 

Fastening ends in boxes—The ends shall be firmly fastened 
to the inside of the side cleats with either 16-gage staples 
with legs not less than 4% inch long, or with two-penny ce- 
ment-coated nails, both staples and nails having centers not 
in excess of 2 inches apart. 

PACKING . 

Merchandise. All merchandise which is to be boxed must 
be protected by substantial boxing and must be securely 
packed therein. Export shipping conditions involve much 
rougher handling than is usually understood. 

All packing should be as light in weight as possible and 
cubic contents kept to a minimum in order to economize ship- 
ping space; but the paramount consideration must always be 
safe handling. 

Machinery. Machinery, tools and instruments which are 
to be boxed should be covered with water-proofing to prevent 
damage from moisture. Machinery should be thoroly slushed 
with suitable protective compound. All loose or detached 
parts should be firmly and securely fixed to prevent dislodg- 
ment during transit. All finished surfaces to be amply pro- 
tected against injury from salt air and water. 

Packages containing machinery ; all parts should be securely 
blocked in the case or crate to prevent movement, 

Articles subject to damage by moisture shall be well 
wrapped in waterproofing paper. 





TEXAS GULF PORTS BUSY WITH MARINE CONSTRUCTION 


HIouston, TeEx., May 28.—From all indications the 
idea of concrete ships is fast taking hold in Texas gulf 
ports and preparations are under way by half a dozen 
or more companies to engage in that industry. This does 
not mean that the wooden ship building industry will be 
abandoned, but the building of concrete vessels is looked 
upon as an enterprise which requires a smaller investment 
of capital and a product of cheaper manufacturing cost. 
At the same time, all material is available in large 
quantities near at hand. 

The most recent activity along this line is at Aransas 
Pass, officials of the Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
having announced that the France & Canada Steam- 
ship Co, of New York, will establish private shipyards on 
Harbor Island for the construction of conerete fuel 
oil barges and probably other craft. The work is to be 
inaugurated with the building of ten barges, each to be 
212 feet long, which will be constructed on two ways of 
sufficient capacity to build two barges at once on each 
way. 

Announcement was recently made of the suecessful 
closing of negotiations with Otto P. Kroeger, of El Paso, 
for establishing concrete ship yards on Harbor Island 
for the construction of fuel oil barges, tugs and lesser 
craft. Aransas Pass expects to secure the establishment 
of one of the five Government econerete shipyards on 
Harbor Island, 

It is reported that the Universal Shipbuilding Co., of 
Houston, which has 2 contraet for twelve wooden ships 
on the channel, two of which have already been launched, 
will receive a contract from the Government for the build- 
ing of concrete vessels of the type of the Faith. 

The Houston Bank & Trust Co., marine department, is 
establishing a concrete ship yard on the Ship channel, a 
large quantity of equipment, including barges, dredges 
and hoisting material having been purchased by B. N. 
Garrett, president of the company, from the Houston 
Transportation Co. This material will be used in the 
transportation of sand, gravel and other materials for 
the yard and conerete ships. Mr. Garrett has gone to 
San Francisco to inspect the concrete ship yards of the 
San Francisco Shipbuilding Co. 

B. F. Bonner and J. W. Link, of the Beaumont Ship- 
building & Drydock Company, have made a trip to Wash- 
ington to secure additional contracts for the construction 
of wooden ships at their plant at Beaumont. While there 
Mr. Bonner stated that the southern pine mills will turn 
out all the lumber necessary for the ships. 

{dwin L. Sperry, special agent of the United States 
Shipping Board, has been in this territory studying the 
need of sites for the construction of homes by the Gov- 
ernment for ship yard workers. At Orange he conferred 
with J. W, Allman, president of the ship yard workers’ 
union there, and viewed a proposed site for the location of 


from 1200 to 1500 homes. Hl. J. L. Stark, of Orange, 
has been appointed an additional member of the special 
shipping board of the Southern Commercial Congress to 
represent the State of Texas. The board is codperating 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the develop- 
ment of ship building in the South. 

A. A. Daugherty, head of the National Shipbuilding 
Co, of Orange, which produced the War Marvel, has re- 
turned from Washington with contracts for the con- 
struction of ten more vessels of similar type, making a 
total of thirty-six of the large wooden boats to be built 
at that yard. 

The Southern Dry Dock No. 1, a 4-masted schooner, 
was launched last Saturday night from the yard of 
Weaver & Son at Orange. The vessel is 197 feet over 
all, 36 feet wide, net tonnage 750 and dead weight ear- 
rying capacity of 1400 tons. It was built by the Southern 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 

Ship yard workers at all the yards in this section of 
the country have contributed liberally both in subserip- 
tions to the Third Liberty Loan and in donations to the 
Red Cross war fund. The entire force of the Southern 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. of Orange volunteered their 
wages for one Sunday in each month to the Red Cross. 
Their action prompted a telegram of appreciation from 
Kdward N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Shipping 
Board. Mr. Hurley is expected to make a visit to Texas 
upon invitation of the Buy-It-Made-In-Texas Association 
at its annual convention. During his visit he will make 
the rounds of the Texas ship yards. 

Denton W. Cooley, cashier of the Union National Bank, 
has been named examiner for the shipbuilding labor ad- 
justment board of this district of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to act as arbiter in any disputes which may 
arise between ship yard workers and builders. 
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DUTCH GOVERNMENT FOSTERS BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Consul Frank W. Mahin, 
at Amsterdam, has transmitted the following report to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


The great scarcity of building materials has led the Gov- 
ernment to take action toward organized effort to ameliorate 
conditions as far as possible. With that aim it is proposed 
to form a company to purchase all building materials 
for the common benefit, tho more particularly mate- 
rials for dwellings, of which there is now a scarcity thruout 
this country. In addition to buying, this company will also 
sell building materials and may finish or otherwise prepare 
them; in short, do practically everything that may be of 
public benefit in regard to building materials. 

The company will have the active assistance, by representa- 
tion or otherwise, of the Government and of the authorities 
of Amsterdam and other cities. 


It is proposed to continue the work of this company during 
the existing abnormal conditions. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Recently Organized Lumber Wholesalers’ Bureau Actively At Work—lInstructions Regarding Carload Freight Shipments 
for Navy and Marine Corps Are Issued—Sites Selected for Two Large Picric Acid Plants 


DRAFT REGISTRATION IS MANDATORY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The War Department 
authorizes the following: 

Draft officials wish it clearly understood that no per- 
son who has attained the age of 21 since June 5, 1917, 
or who will attain that age on or before June 5, is ex- 
cused from registration on June 5, unless on that date 
he is an actual and active member of the military or 
naval service. Persons not subject to registration on 
account of being in the military or naval service become 
subject to registration and are required to register im- 
mediately upon leaving such military or naval service. 
Any such persons discharged after June 5 must register 
immediately after their discharge. 

Provost Marshal General Crowder, urging young men 
to study the draft regulations, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“‘Tt should be clearly understood that registration is 
a public duty. It is distinct from selective service, in 
that it is merely preliminary to the later process of 
selection. For failure to perform this duty Congress 
has provided a penalty of imprisonment for one year. 
Furthermore, such failure may result in the loss of valu- 
able rights and privileges and immediate induction into 
military service. 

No delinquent can be excused for not registering on 
the ground that he forgot or did not realize his duty- 
The burden is on him, and on him alone, to perform that 
duty, and he alone is responsible.’’ 





HOW TO SHIP LUMBER TO THE NAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—H. P. Anewalt, man- 
ager inland traffic of the Navy Department, has issued 
very clear instructions regarding methods of making ship- 
ments of carload lots of freight to the navy and the marine 
corps. Naturally these instructions hold good on ship- 
ments of lumber and for that reason they are printed 
below: 


1. For the purpose of recording the movement of carload 
(only) shipments of certain United States Government 
freight, a Car Record Office has been established in the Car 
Service Section, Division of Transportation, United States 
Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C. 


2. So far as the navy is concerned, the car service section 
will maintain a movement record of consignments (carload) 
to the navy department, navy yards and stations (including 
naval inspectors and superintending constructors at private 
works), and the marine corps. 


3. In circular No. CS 8 to all railroads the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has directed that before executing bills of lad- 
ing for United States Government freight, agents must ascer- 
tain from shipper the Government department to which ship- 
ment is consigned, and must plainly endorse bills of lading 
accordingly. The way-bill must also be stamped, both on the 
face and back, ‘‘United States Government freight,” in order 
that freight of this character may be readily identified. 


4. Agents executing bills of lading for United States Gov- 
ernment freight are required to mail one legible copy of bill 
of lading to the car record office on date shipment is re- 
ceipted for. 


5. Railroad agents at certain specified junction points are 
required to mail a daily report to the car record office cover- 
ing all carload consignments, designated as United States 
Government freight, delivered to connecting lines. 


6. It will be observed that the practice of requesting 
individual roads to trace or expedite consignments of the 
character herein specified is discontinued. It is necessary 
that requests for expediting or tracing carload consignments 
to navy representatives, which should be confined to urgent 
and important cases, be referred to the division of inland 
traffic, Navy Department, at which time the following data 
must be furnished: 

(a) Number and date of navy contract. (If made by a 
supply officer of a navy yard, name the yard.) 

(b) Car initial and number. 

(c) Initial carrier (railroad to which consignment was 
delivered). 

(d) Name and location (works) of shipper. 

(e) Date of shipment. 

(f) Name and location of consignee (receiver). 

(g) If consignee is located at a point where there is more 
than one freight station, state to which station delivery is 
desired. 

7. It is to be noted that the car initial and number are 
important and must be furnished in making requests or re- 
ports. In case it is necessary to request assistance of this 
division concerning movement from sub-contractors to navy 
contractors, data similar to that outlined above must be 
furnished in each instance. 


8. The procedure outlined above will apply whether com- 
mercial or navy bills of lading are used. 





EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Wasuineron, D. U., May 27.—In its report for March, 
just issued, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce gives some very interesting figures regarding tle 
size of the import and export business in forest products. 
The value of wood and manufacturers of wood imported 
during March was $5,144,294, as compared with a value of 
$6,360,508 for the same month in 1917. Practically all 
items showed a falling off for the month. For the nine 
months ended with March, however, the value of imports 
was $65,565,531, as compared with $64,849,885 for the 
same nine months of 1917, and $46,431,854 for 1916. 

The value of the lumber exported for March was not 
greatly in excess of the value of imports, for the exports 
of woods and products of wood amounted to $6,630,810 
for the month. This is some improvement over 1917, for 
in March of that year exports were valued at $5,990,733. 
For the nine months ended with March the value of ex- 
ports of forest products considerably exceeded that for 
the same period in 1917, the value for 1918 being $57,- 
826,045, while for 1917 it was $45,459,299. Of all the 
soft woods the export of Douglas fir showed the greatest 
gain in value for the nine morths ended with March, the 
footage exported being 191,591,000, valued at $4,000,406, 
as compared with 223,557,000 feet for the same period of 
1917, valued at $2,803,695. Exports of cypress were far 
more valuable also, the 16,175,000 feet exported in the 
nine months ended with March being valued at $908,710, 








as compared with $179,496 for the 5,382,000 feet ex- 
ported for the nine months ended with March of 1917. 
For the nine months 271,611,000 feet of longleaf pine, 
valued at $7,722,799, was exported. This compares with 
339,156,000 feet, valued at $6,783,140, exported for the 
same period ended in 1917, 





RENT PROFITEERS ARE DISCIPLINED 

WasuinetTon, D. C., May 27.—Major Z. L. Potter, 
head of the housing and health division of the War 
Department, is taking all possible steps to protect Gov- 
ernment war’ workers here from rent profiteers. As 
many as 200 cases in a single day have come before 
this division for settlement. About 65 percent of the 
complainants were women who are conducting rooming 
and boarding houses for war workers. 





NEW WHOLESALERS’ BUREAU ACTIVE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—That the newly organ- 
ized National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
recognizes the need for haste in presenting data before 
the proper governmental bodies to show the economic 
necessity of the wholesaler is indicated by two bulletins, 
telling of accomplishments up to May 24, and an ae- 
companying questionnaire seeking from the mills an ex- 
pression of approval of the wholesaler, sent out last 
week from the bureau’s headquarters at Washington. 
Bulletin No. 1 declares that conferences have been held 
with Acting Director of Lumber Charles Edgar with the 
result that instructions have been issued to the southern 
lumber emergency bureaus permitting wholesalers who 
have or control stocks or mill outputs—not now listed, 
to participate in furnishing Government orders, and any 
member desiring to ascertain the necessary procedure 
will be advised on request to the wholesalers’ bureau. A 
conference has also been held with Barney Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, who has promised 
the wholesalers an impartial hearing before prices for 
commercial lumber are fixed. Members are urged to send 
in their cost sheets at once to W. L. Whitacre, chairman 
of the committee on costs, Columbus, Ohio, so that cost 
information may be quickly compiled. In addition the 
membership mark is set at 500 and all members are ex- 
horted to secure as many new members as possible. 

As a result of a trip to Jacksonville, Fla., the chair- 
man has started a campaign among Georgia and Florida 
mills to get their signatures to the questionnaire to be 
used in connection with the petition to be presented to 
the Federal trade committee. Similar campaigns are 
to be started in other mill districts so that the petition 
will show that the wholesaler has the support of tle 
mills, 

In bulletin No. 2 it is shown that Florida is being 
canvassed by a committee of Jacksonville wholesalers 
and Georgia by Brunswick, Savannah and Thomasville 
members. Alabama will be covered by Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa and Birmingham wholesalers and 
Mississippi will be combed by R. B. MeLeod, of the 
McLeod Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss. Any repre- 
sentative in either Alabama or Mississippi who has the 
time is urged to give his services for a week to getting 
the questionnaire signed. The name of every manufac- 
turer in favor of the retention of the wholesaler 1s 
wanted—at once—and if the questions asked are not 
framed to bring out the information desired from any 
particular district the solicitor is advised to make any 
necessary changes. 

The questionnaire asks for a frank expression from 
the sawmill operator of his unbiased opinion as_ to 
whether he is ready to furnish the Government with lum- 
ber to the extent of his facilities; whether he is a mem- 
ber of any emergency bureau; if not why not, and if so 
has he received any orders from these bureaus and to 
what percentage of his output for the last six months; 
have copies of orders given out by these bureaus been 
seen and could the millman have filled the order if per- 
mitted; would the millman prefer to sell thru the whole- 
saler or an emergency bureau, whether or not he is a 
member of such bureau; whether the services of the 
whoesaler is considered necessary to the operation of the 
mill; whether the mill could operate as economically 
without the services and functions of the wholesaler as 
with them; and whether the millman would by signing 
his name be willing to join with the wholesalers in a pe- 
tition to the Government authorities protecting the legi- 
timate place of the wholesaler. 





NEW PLANTS FOR MUNITIONS MATERIAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Readers of the AmEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will be interested to know that the War 
Department has just completed contracts under which 
two large picric acid plants are to be built for the Ord- 
nance Department. Sites have been selected at Little 
Rock, Ark., and Brunswick, Ga. The contractors will be- 
gin work immediately. Men and material for the neces- 
sary buildings already are on the ground at Little Rock 
and this plant is expected to be completed by September. 

The Everly M. Davis Chemical Corporation has been 
awarded the Little Rock contract. The construction work 
will cost about $4,000,000. The Butterworth-Judson Co., 
New York City, will construct the Brunswick plant, which 
will be larger, involving an outlay of $7,000,000. 

A statement by the War Department says: 

These are the first Government controlled picric acid plants 
to be established in this country. The sites were chosen in 
the South after a most careful investigation of housing, labor, 
transportation facilities and strategical conditions. In choos- 
ing the Little Rock location the Ordnance Bureau was able 


to take over a number of buildings which will be used as part 
of the plant. 


MIRAMICHI RIVER CUT IS LIGHT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Consul E. Verne Rich- 
ardson, at Moncton, has transmitted the following report 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce on 


the subject of lumber prospects on the Miramichi River, 
New Brunswick: 


A publication of Chatham, New Brunswick, a lumber mill 
town on the banks of the Miramichi River, contained the fol- 
lowing on the lumber situation in the district : 

“The outlook for the sawmill industry on the Miramichi 
this year is one of the most unfavorable that the community 
has faced for many years. Not only is the amount of lumber 
cut far below the average, but the great scarcity of men makes 
it doubtful if the mills can be fully operated even on a short- 
time schedule. In any case, the mills will be later in start- 
ing than usual and will end their season much earlier than 
formerly. For instance, the big Snowball mill, which cuts 
from 160,000 to 180,000 feet a day, must wait until the raft- 
ing operations are so well advanced that a continuous and 
adequate weekly supply of lumber is assured, and, in fact, all 
other mills in proportion to their cut are affected in the same 


hy. 

“The weather has been ideal for bringing out the: lumber 
and all the drives are out or so nearly out that their safe 
arrival within the rafting areas is assured. The lumbermen 
did not go into cutting operations last winter on anything 
more than 50 percent of the usual cut, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the market, the high rates of wages, and the large 
stocks which the mills were already carrying. Now that the 
price has increased considerably the mills would be glad to 
have their usual amount on hand, 

“Rafting operations should begin next week in earnest, but 
unless more men can be secured the work is going to be tied 
up indefinitely. 

“In regard to the amount of lumber cut last winter in the 
Miramichi district, it can safely be estimated that it will not 
figure above one-half of the cut for the year before. Last 
season the cut from all sources amounted to about 130,000,000 
feet to 135,000,000 feet, while this year it is placed by some 
lumbermen at not higher than 65,000,000 feet, and perhaps 
60,000,000. The southwest boom alone at Millerton han- 


_ dled 80,000,000 feet last year. 





GOVERNMENT RUSHES GOOD ROADS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—-The following announce- 
ment by the Department of Agriculture indicates that 
Uncle Sam feels it is important to keep road improve- 
ment work going despite the war: 

‘*TIn March and April the secretary, on recommenda- 
tion of the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineer- 
ing, approved 212 State road-building projects involv- 
ing more than 2,500 miles of highways under the Fed- 
eral Aid Road Act. The estimated cost of these im- 
provements to the States is about $15,000,000. The 
Federal aid allowed is more than $5,000,000. 





LABOR BOARD ADVISOR APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Secretary of War Baker 
has appointed John R. Alpine, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and president of the 
United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada, as special advisor to the 
War Department’s representative on the Labor Policies 
Board. Stanley King is the department’s member of 
this board. He has been associated for some time in 
the War Department with Felix Frankfurter, recently 
appointed chairman of the Labor Policies Board. 

Mr. Alpine has been serving for nearly a year as a 
member of the Cantonment Adjustment Commission. 
This commission passes on all controversies arising in 
the building program of the War Department. 





PURPOSE OF NEW POLICY EXPLAINED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Disclaiming the idea 
that the War Department’s announced policy of requir- 
ing all young men of draft age who are idle or employed 
in a ‘‘less essential’’ occupation either to enter the army 
or find useful employment is prompted by any notion of 
‘feonseription of labor’’ or intent to affect the labor 
situation, Secretary Baker says: ‘‘It is no part of the 
purpose of the War Department, either in this regula- 
tion or any other, to undertake to affect the labor situa- 
tion of the country by military regulation. The sole pur- 
pose is to guide exemption boards in their duty to apply 
the provisions of the law affecting occupations as a reagon 
for exemption and deferred classification. ’’ 

Asked what the effect of this ruling would be upon 
persons temporarily out of employment by reason of 
strikes growing out of labor disputes, the secretary said: 
‘‘The regulation is silent on that subject, but it is not 
the intention of the Department to permit the draft regu- 
lations to be used to affect any such labor controversy, 
and unemployment by reason of strikes will not be re- 
garded as such unemployment as will cancel eitlier exemp- 
tion or deferred classification.’’ 





ORGANIZE WAR SAVINGS SOCIETIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The eighty thousand 
members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
scattered thruout the Northwest are -being organized into 
war savings societies with the aim of seeing that each 
workman in camp or mill makes a pledge to buy War 
Savings Stamps regularly. The work of organization 
will be conducted by soldiers, a detail of 150 men having 
been assigned to this duty. One man is assigned to each 
camp and mill, whose duty it will be to continue the 
propaganda work for producing timber and at the same 
time organize in each place a war savings society. On 
account of military law under which these men are work- 
ing. the savings societies will be organized and handled 
as military units. The military inspector of each camp 
will designate a civilian member of the Loyal Legion to 
act as organizer in each camp or mill, and will thru the 
local secretary or agent obtain each week a report of 
the number of members pledged and the amount of sav 
ings each makes, These facts will be reported to Lieu 
tenant Crumpacker of the spruce production division, 
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and these reports will then be distributed thruout the 
camps and mills of the Northwest to stir up competition 
among the men. 


MOST SWEEPING RATE ORDER EVER ISSUED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The order of Director 
General of Railroads McAdoo in increasing all freight 
and passenger rates to provide additional revenues of 
$800,000,000 to $900,000,000 is easily the most sweeping 
order of its kind ever issued. 

Mr. MeAdoo abolishes intrastate rates; cancels all 
special export and import rates, making domestic rates 
apply to and from ports; and, in short, applies a radical 
remedy to a situation which he found extremely dangerous. 

Lumber must bear a heavy share of the increased trans- 
portation cost, Mr. McAdoo’s order providing for a 25 
percent increase, but limiting it to not to exceed 5 cents 
per 100 pounds, which is a material jump. ; ; 

25 percent increase is provided on grain, with a 
limitation of 6 cents per 100 pounds, so that lumber fares 
considerably better than grain. : 

Shippers of freight are given until June 25 to catch 
their breath before the increased transportation charges 
become effective. : 

Increased passenger fares become effective June 10. 
Travelers must pay at the rate of 3 cents a mile instead 
of about 2% cents as at present. Persons desiring to 
ride in Pullman cars must pay 3% cents a mile for the 
privilege. Certain increases are provided for Pullman 
drawing rooms, compartments, etc. Sie ; 

In his formal statement, released for publication this 
afternoon, Mr. McAdoo calls attention to the fact that 
increased operating expenses this year, including the 
$300,000,000 increase in pay for railroad employees which 
he has just approved, will be between $860,000,000 and 
$900,000,000. For example, it is estimated that in 1918 
the railroads will consume 166,000,000 tons of coal, at a 
cost of $489,700,000, an increase of a little less than 
12,000,000 tons and an advance in cost of $160,000,000 
for this item alone over 1917. ; 

Some time ago it was announced that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration would face a deficit of approximately $800,- 
000,000 at the end of this year unless radical measures 
were adopted. Mr. McAdoo has applied what looks like a 
sufficiently radical remedy. 

The fact that it applies all the way around, of course, 
is designed to equalize the burden as to most commodities, 
but it is feared this particular kind of increase will have 
the effect of abolishing rate relationships that have been 
in vogue for years. An attempt is made to take care 
of this possible contingency, but it remains to be seen 
whether it will prove successful. F ; 

It is expected that the advanced rates will be reviewed 
in large measure by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Under recently enacted legislation the President, or 
Mr. McAdoo acting for him as Railroad Administrator, 
may increase rates without the approval of the commis- 
sion, but subject to review by that body if attacked by 
formal complaint. 


WOMAN JOINS FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—One of the first women 
to be appointed examiner under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is Miss Marian L. Davies, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. At present she is doing re- 
search work in the Congressional Library on the sub- 
jects ‘‘waste in advertising’’ and ‘‘elimination of mid- 
dle men.’’ Miss Davies received her preparation for 
this work during two years of employment in a secre- 
tarial position in the same department. Coupled with 
her university education she has also had experience as 
a newspaper reporter. 

The duties of an examiner under the Federal Trade 
Commission include investigations of business in rela- 
tion to the price fixing of commodities. An examiner 
must look thru the correspondence and books of a con- 
cern to determine the cost of production. Daily ‘‘ field 
reports’’ are made by the examiner to the commission. 











IMPLEMENT DEALERS MUST NOT PROFITEER 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 27.—Retailers of farm imple- 
ments do not need to obtain licenses under the President’s 
proclamation of May 14, which brought under license the 
manufacture, importation, distribution and storage of 
farm machinery and implements, A statement issued to- 
day by the Department of Agriculture points out that the 
provisions of the Food Control Act of Aug. 10, 1917, under 
which the President’s recent proclamation was issued, 
expressly exempts the retailer, who is defined as ‘‘a per- 
son, ¢o-partnership, firm, corporation or association not 
engaging in the wholesale business whose gross sales do 
not exceed $100,000 a year.’’ No retailer, however, will 
be permitted to profiteer, as licensees are forbidden to sell 
to any retailer who has violated the provision of the Food 
Control Act by making an unjust or unreasonable charge 
for any farm equipment, or by holding, contracting for, 
or arranging for a supply in excess of reasonable current 
requirements of his business. 





MANUFACTURERS APPROVE RESTRICTIONS 


WasHineTon, D. C., May 27.—Late last week the War 
Industries Board authorized publication of a telegram 
conveying a resolution adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers at its twenty-third annual conven- 
tion in New York, on May 21, endorsing the resolution 
recently adopted by the War Industries Board to the 
effect that, in the public interest, all new undertakings 
not contributing directly or indirectly to winning the war 
and involving the use of labor, materials or capital re- 
quired in the supplying of war needs will be discouraged 
by the withholding of priority assistance, even tho such 
projects may be of local importance and of such character 
as should in normal times meet with every encouragment. 
The resolution adopted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in convention assembled heartily endorsed 
the resolution of the War Industries Board and urged its 
members to ‘‘ use every endeavor to comply with its spirit 
and to coéperate with the War Industries Board in mak- 
ing the resolution effective.’’ 


Chairman B. M. Baruch of the War Industries Board 
telegraphed his acknowledgement of the action taken, clos- 
ing with the words, ‘‘This is a most encouraging and 
heartening message.’’ 


CONFIDENT OF ALLIES’ STRENGTH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—Readers of the AMER- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to know that with the 
Germans starting a new major drive on the western front 
officials and military experts here, especially those who 
have been ‘‘over there’? and know the situation from 
personal experience and observation, are decidedly opti- 
mistic as to the ability of our Allied friends, backed by 
the largely increased force under command of General 
Pershing, to withstand any shock from the enemy and 
strike back at the proper time. 

There is no gloom here such as prevailed when the 
March drive started and the enemy began to push back 
the British lines in Picardy on a considerable front. 
Since that time, however, the Allies have mastered all 
of the kaiser’s tricks and he has not been’ able to make 
an impression on the allied line for a month. 

_ It is anticipated that our Allies will be forced back a 
little here and there, and in spots possibly to a consider- 
able depth, but military men are very confident that the 
Allies have so strengthened their lines that the enemy 


can not compel an important retirement on a wide front 
anywhere. 








PROHIBITS WHITE OAK EXPORTATION 


_MEMPHIS, TENN., May 28.—J. H. Woodhull, trade ad- 
viser to the War Industries Board, has communicated to 
the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association the decision 
of the Government to prohibit the exportation of white 
oak, except for war purposes. The communication states 


altho it is found eastward in a few outlying stations in 
Josephine County, Oregon, and along the western base 
of Mount Shasta, Cal. It is known to botanists as Cah- 
maecyparis lawsoniana (Murr.). It is tall and graceful, 
with abruptly enlarged base, horizontal or drooping 
branches, and sometimes it reaches a height of 200 feet. 
It is said that this wonderful tree, which Uncle Sam is 
now applying to aircraft purposes, closely approximates 
the famous cedars of Lebanon, which Solomon used in 
building the temple. Altho its habitat is restricted the 
Port Orford cedar has been extensively cultivated and 
is found as an ornamental tree in Oregon, California, the 
eastern States and in Europe; and its general distribution 
is found in the fact that no fewer than sixty-eight culti- 
vated varieties are known to nurserymen. 

But the important point at this stage of the game is 
that Port Orford cedar has definitely entered the war, and 
that it is forming a new source of supply in wing beams 
and other stock for the rapidly growing legions of Ameri- 
can aircraft on the European battle front. 





COASTWISE SHIPPING PROSPECT BRIGHTENS 


Boston, Mass., May 27.—At last some relief seems to 
be in sight for the dealers in southern lumber in Boston. 
Wendell Brown, one of the largest dealers in longleaf and 
North Carolina pine and who has had all sorts of diffi- 
culty with transportation this last winter, has received the 
following wire from B. O. Bryant, of the shipping board, 
who has charge of the coastwise shipping. ‘‘ Your wire 
of the 17th received this morning. I reiterate that I can 
not let you have the City of Portland—believe that if you 
are patient a short time longer we will be able to force 
enough schooners into the coastwise trade to make it 
possible for you to charter at $17.’’ 

This telegram, coming on top of the information that 

Food Administrator Hoover 








has agreed to release for the 
present some of the fleet en- 
gaged last winter in the 
West Indies sugar trade, is 
the most sanguine thing 
that the Boston southern 
pine men have heard of for 
some time. That these ves- 
sels released from the sugar 
trade will naturally revert 
to the coastwise lumber 
trade until they are again 
needed is the opinion of Mr. 
Brown, substantiated by the 
telegram from the shipping 
officials. 

This fact means that when 
the ships are released and 
are open to the chartering 
by lumbermen these lumber- 
men will not have to pay 
yi oo enormous rates that might 
rr n hr A be asked by the owners 
knowing the plight of the 
pine dealers. It is known 
that they may require from 
$20 to $25 or more, but the 
Government does not believe 
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Some United States lumbermen have hesitated about employing women for light work about 
sawmills and planing mills, but the English Government, forced by the necessities of 
war, has called upon women of the United Kingdom to perform work of every character, 

In the accompanying illustration some of 


even including the work of felling trees. 
England’s women lumberjacks are shown. 


team. 


In the foreground the tree they haye sawn 
thru evidently lodged in the top of an adjoining one and is being pulled down by the 
Between 500 and 600 women are employed in this work. 


that such a price is neces- 
sary. In short, Washington 
believes that if the lumber- 
men are fools enough to pay 
$25 then she can not stop it, 
but there really is no need 
of doing it. The rate ‘‘$16 
to Boston, $15 to Provi- 





that hereafter all applications for the export of oak lum- 
ber must have attached to them a schedule of the contents 
of each car, giving in detail the kind of oak, the quality 
and quantity, and size, also that no white.oak railroad 
ties or ship timbers will be permitted to be exported ex- 
cept for war purposes, as the Government is determined to 
preserve the white oak resources for furniture and agri- 
cultural implement manufacture and the numerous other 
industries in this country and Canada depending upon it 
for their future supply, as all other hardwoods are disap- 


. pearing, and oak, especially white oak, will be the future 


mainstay of those industries. 





PORT ORFORD CEDAR FOR AIRPLANE STOCK 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 25.—As to airplane activity, a 
brand new factor appears this week in a statement made 
by Capt. Oliver P. M. Goss, formerly of the engineering 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 


‘but now in Government service and detailed for duty in 


the headquarters of Col. Brice P. Disque, Portland, Ore. 
Captain Coss, who was in Seattle two days ago, has been 
in the Coos Bay district arranging to get out Port Orford 
cedar for use as airplane stock. It is reported that the 
Government is now receiving about a carload a day of 
that celebrated wood at the Vancouver cut-up plant. 
The layman will probably learn with symptoms of shock 
that cedar is avaliable for aircraft. But he must dis- 
tinguish between Washington red cedar, which is famed 
for its shingles, and Port Orford cedar, which has a mul- 
titude of uses—from broom handles to matches, fence 
posts to railroad ties, interior finish to turnery, and sash 
to shipbuilding. But it is certainly a new idea that this 
wood should be employed in the building of airplanes. 
The explanation is found in the fact that Port Orford 
cedar more nearly resembles spruce than any other growth 
in these forests. The wood is light, hard and very close- 
grained; it is easily worked, and exceedingly durable, 
yellow and white, with hardy distinguishable sapwood. A 
bulletin on file in the University of Oregon at Eugene dis- 
closes the range to be extremely limited. This tree is 
found on the shores of Coos Bay, Ore., and as far south 
as Humboldt Bay, Cal., a distance of scarcely 400 miles. 
It rarely occurs more than forty miles from the Coast, 


dence, R. I., $14 to New 
York’’ is regarded as the correct one. 

George M. Williams, the shipping agent of Mr. Brown 
in Savannah, Ga., and other southern points, is much 
pleased with the new outlook, for he reports that the 
lack of transportation facilities down South has just 
about driven out of business all excepting those who are 
fortunate enough to have Government orders. Now that 
this diversion of vessels is going to take place he looks 
for a jump in business, and above all for the delivery 
of long standing orders that had almost been given up. 
Mr. Williams said: ‘‘In eight weeks there has not been 
one stick of lumber transported from Savannah to Boston 
on the ships, no matter what it was for or whom it was 
consigned to. There are two ships leaving Savannah 
for Boston each week, but they are loaded to the last, inch 
with cotton.’’ 

Mr. Brown, however, reports some success on the rail- 
roads recently, for he has lately received ten cars of 
longleaf pine from an obscure point in Louisiana. He 
believes that these occasional shipments get thru because 
the manufacturers insist that they can not make ship 
timbers alone without some other lumber and the Govern- 
ment, realizing this, allows a shipment of ordinary lumber 
now and then. 


LUMBERMAN’S ORDER CALLS FOR CARLOAD OF BABIES 


Burrato, N. Y., May 28.—Mayor W. H. Sullivan, of 
Bogalusa, La., general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., sent a letter to the Children’s Aid Society 
of Buffalo last week appealing for a carload of babies 
to be adopted by the homes of his city. He asked for 
thirty to fifty healthy babies and said that the matter 
of antecedents and parentage was not important. The 
letter was the most unusual one that had come to the local 
society in a long time and the society regretted that the 
request could not be carried out. The mayor was ad- 
vised to seek some point nearer by and also informed 
that it would be wise to investigate thoroly as to the an- 
tecedents of any adopted children. If Mayor Sullivan 
follows the advice of the society he will write to the 
Federal Children’s Bureau at Washington for further 
information in regard to the wholesale placing of chil- 
dren, which, while prompted no doubt by the most gen- 
erous motives, “doesn’t seem to work out well. 
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Sawmiulling in Southern Brazil 





Ever since the Chicago World’s Fair in 1892 Brazil 
has been recognized as a country possessing enormous 
resources of valuable hardwood timber. At this exposi- 
tion the State of Amazonas exhibited 441 kinds of hard- 
wood timber. Several of the more valuable Brazilian 
hardwoods, such as Brazilwood, rosewood and satinwood, 
have found their way to our markets, where they have 
been at various times in great demand for furniture and 
special uses, but the bulk of the Brazilian timbers are 
unknown in the markets of the United States at the 
present time. Very few American lumbermen are aware 
that Brazil also possesses large areas of coniferous or 
softwood timber and that the utilization of these softwood 
forests has already begun on a large scale. These soft- 
wood forests, consisting wholly of Parana pine, are located 
in the most southerly States of Brazil, namely Parana, 
Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul. 

There exists in the United States a common miscon- 
ception relative to the climate of Brazil as a whole. It is 
well to remember in this connection that Brazil embraces 
an area larger than continental United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, and its territory traverses about thirty-five 
degrees of latitude and includes every variety of climate 
from the torrid, humid, and frequently unhealthy climate 
of northern Brazil to the cool, uniform, healthful and 
temperate climate of the plateau country of southern 
Brazil. It is in this plateau country of southern 
Brazil, which ranges in elevation from 1800 to 3500 feet 
above sea level, that the coniferous forests are found. 
The topography of this region is rolling and offers few 
difficulties to economical logging by rail. 

The pioneer company in the development of this timber 
was the Southern Brazil Lumber & Colonization Co., 
organized under the laws of the State of Maine. This 
company is closely related to the Brazil Railway Co., an 
American corporation organized by Percival Farquhar, 
of Philadelphia, with British, French and American cap- 
ital. The Brazil Railway Co. owns or controls about 
4,000 miles of railways in southern Brazil. The gencral 
manager of the Southern Brazil Lumber & Colonization 
Co. is Norman A. Bishop, a California lumberman, 


Characteristics of the Parana Pine 


The so-called Parana is not a true species of pine, but 
is a variety of coniferous timber (Araucaria brasiliensis) 
closely related to the Arawcaria imbricata found in the 
mountainous regions of Argentina and Chile. This tree 
is clear of all branches to a height of 75 to 100 feet, 
where a series of branches spread out, curving a little 
upward and ending in tufts of dark green, coarse needles, 
giving the tree a characteristic umbrella-like appearance. 
The timber will cut four or five 16-foot logs, the first two 
or three cuts being practically clear and the rest very 
knotty, producing nothing but common or box grades. 
Often the last cut immediately below the branches is so 
full of hard resinous knots as to render it entirely worth- 
less for any grade of lumber. The diameter of the timber 
varies from 12 to 70 inches, but occasional trees attain a 
diameter of 7 feet and a height of 130 feet. The bark is 
very thick, requiring the use of longer dogs on the log 
carriage than is customary for our softwoods. The tim- 
ber is very sound, a defective tree being very uncommon. 
The timber averages about 8,000 feet to the acre, but 
individual stands in moist, sheltered valleys will run as 
high as 15,000 or 20,000 feet to the acre. The sapwood 
is of a pale yellow color and the heartwood somewhat 
darker, frequently being marked with longitudinal streaks 
of a reddish color. Slash sawing brings out these mark- 
ings in the grain and gives the wood a rather attractive 
appearance for interior trim. The annual rings are vis- 
ible but show little contrast between springwood and 
summerwood. The wood is soft and fairly light in weight 
when thoroly seasoned, and easy to work only when thoroly 
seasoned. It is flexible and fairly elastic for a softwood 
and weighs about 2600 pounds to the thousand feet in a 
kiln dry condition. It has a specifie gravity of about 
0.498 and is considered very strong for its weight. It 
takes paint and varnish well and holds nails well. The 
wood resembles in texture our western hemlock or Pacific 
coast noble fir more nearly than any of our softwoods. 
It is not durable when exposed to the weather and dete- 
riorates very rapidly in damp situations. The wood is 
very difficult to season and kiln drying has only been 
partly successful. The placing of green or partly seasoned 
stock on the market has given this wood a bad reputation 
in some markets, owing to its tendency to shrink or swell 
in position. The nondurable qualities of this wood, to- 
gether with its inability to hold its shape in use, have 
tended to restrict its use in the markets of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina and are probably traceable to 
the main obstacle to its wider use; namely, the difficulty 
of seasoning and kiln drying the wood. Only boards are 
kiln dried at the present time, the dimension lumber 
being piled on edge, as the lumber either will not season 
properly or will deteriorate very rapidly when piled flat. 
The writer believes that the adoption of some form of the 
humidity controlled kiln, invented by Harry D, Tiemann 
of the United States Forest Service, would solve the 
problem of successfully seasoning this wood. Parana 
pine is used chiefly for boxes, crates, matches, slack 
cooperage, concrete forms, ceiling, and for temporary 
construction purposes, but in the lumber consuming cen- 
ters near where it is produced it is being used more and 
more for permanent construction, doors, sash, blinds, 
finish, moldings, base, casing, panels, door and window 
frames ete. Its use for the interior trim of a modern, 
expensive bank building in Buenos Aires indicates this 
wood’s growing popularity in Argentina. It is thought 
that this wood will prove quite suitable for pulp and 
paper making, since the Araucaria imbricata of Argentina 
yields a very high grade pulp equal to the best European 
sulphite spruce pulp, and is suitable for making high 


[By Eugene F. Horn, Forest Engineer] 








grade writing paper. Parana pine has never been tested 
to ascertain its mechanical properties, but it is quite 
probable that it will measure up well with spruce, and 
if so this timber would become an important source of 
lumber for airplane construction, provided that seasoning 
difficulties could be overcome. Parana pine has taken 
the place of Canadian spruce, Baltic pine and fir imported 
into Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina before the war for 
box making and other purposes. It may in time replace 
southern pine for certain uses in these countries. At this 
time between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet of this tim- 
ber annually goes into the markets of Uruguay and 
Argentina. 

About 10 percent of the Southern Brazil Lumber & 
Colonization Co.’s output consists of domestic hardwoods, 
chiefly Brazilian cedar, a wood closely resembling the 
Spanish cedar of Central America and the West Indies; 
canella, a common Brazilian hardwood; and imbuia, a 
Brazilian hardwood resembling walnut in color and tex- 
ture. Of these, imbuia is the most abundant and valu- 
able. This tree frequently attains a very large size—as 
much as 6 or 8 feet in diameter—but is a very short boled 
tree, being clear for a short distance, then dividing into 
large branches. The wood is of a beautiful satiny brown 
color. The grain is usually straight but sometimes curly 
and fancy figured. It is easily worked and takes a bril- 
liant polish. In Brazil this wood is used for furniture 
and cabinet making but should prove valuable for veneers, 
pianos, gun stocks, fixtures, fancy flooring ete. 


Concern Does Extensive Business 


The holdings of the Southern Brazil Lumber & Coloniza- 
tion Co. comprise about 700,000 acres, roughly estimated to 
contain over 3,000,000,000 feet of timber, and are located 
in the States of Parana and Santa Catharina. The com- 
pany has two lumber manufacturing plants at this time ; the 
main plant being located at Tres Barras, Santa Catharina, 
and a smaller plant at Cachoecirinha, Parana. The com- 
pany had a third plant of about 1,000,000-foot monthly 
capacity located at Calmon, Santa Catharina, which burned 
down a few years ago, together with about 4,000,000 
feet of lumber. Both of the company’s plants are 
equipped with American machinery thruout and are oper- 
ated by experienced American sawmill men. 

The Tres Barras plant consists of a double band mill 
with a resaw and has a monthly capacity of about 3,200,- 
000 feet in English sizes. The Clark Bros. Co. equipped 
the entire plant, which has been a success in every way. 
The power is generated by a battery of ten 72x18-inch 
boilers carrying 125 pounds of steam, which furnish 
steam for three Clark Corliss type engines, one of 1000 
horsepower and two of 500 horsepower each. The planing 
mill and box factory are equipped thruout with the Ameri- 
can Woodworking Machinery Co.’s and the William B. 
Mershon & Co.’s machinery and tools. Covel grinding 
machinery and Philbrick’s cutter heads are used. The 
planing mill and box factory have a capacity of 1,300,000 
feet monthly. The company has large contracts for boxes 
with the meat packing interests of Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina. There is also a large demand in Brazil for 
beer cases and for rubber and nail boxes. 

The dry kilns have capacity of 1,000,000 feet monthly. 
Owing to the large amount of moisture contained in the 
pine different methods of kiln drying must be practiced 
than are employed in drying softwood lumber in the 
United States. The successful kiln drying of Parana 
pine lumber is by no means solved yet and considerable 
experiments will have to be made before an entirely satis- 
factory method of -kiln drying is discovered. 

The yard is well laid out, operating on a gravity sys- 
tem. The yard has twenty gangways supplied with tracks 
on which light lumber trucks operate. The yard is so 
laid out that every loaded truck at the sorting table will 
gravitate to any pile in the yard. The empty trucks are 
switched out on return tracks and forty or fifty of them 
are replaced at a time by fireless locomotives. The piling 
bottoms are three feet high and the lumber piles have a 
slope of 1% inches to the foot. The dimension lumber 
is piled on edge, allowing space between pieces so as to 
secure a free circulation of air thru the pile. The fireless 
locomotives used in the yards to switch lumber trueks and 
log cars about were made in Hanover, Germany. Their 
boilers must be recharged every three or four hours. A 
40 horsepower fireless locomotive will move about 200 
tons on the level. The use of these locomotives in the 
lumber yard and around the plant of course eliminates all 
danger from fire from this source. There are two dry 
sheds for storing the kiln dried stock and a small storage 
room is provided in the planing mill for outgoing box 
shooks. 

The company has a modern machine shop and foundry 
at the plant, fully equipped to repair cars, locomotives, 
skidders and mill machinery. 


Operates Modern Logging Equipment 


‘The company has built in all about sixty kilometers of 
39%%-inch gage railway. Of this trackage about twenty- 
five kilometers ig main line and the rest spurs. Fift 
pound steel rails are used. The company’s rolling stoc 
consists of a 70-ton Shay locomotive, two Baldwin loco- 
motives, and 150 Magor steel logging cars. The company 
owns in all two Willamette skidders; one Lidgerwood 
skidder; one Clyde ground skidder; five McGiffert com- 
bined skidders and loaders; one 2-line Clyde skidder, and 
one 4-line Slyde skidder, but they are not all employed 
at the Tres Barras operations. Spurs are laid out on 
the higher ground or on the tops of ridges and logs are 
skidded in from a distance at 1500 feet on each side 
of the tracks. 

The average length of the logs cut is 60 feet and they 
average three logs to the thousand feet. The logging cost 
is given at $4.58, proportionately distributed as follows: 


Felling and bucking, 55 cénts; skidding, $2; loading, 30 
cents; track expense, 80 cents; haul to mill, 33 cents, 
and miscellaneous expense, 60 cents. Labor in the woods 
and mill is Polish or Brazilian, and receives from $1 to 
$1.50 a day of ten hours. American skidder men are 
employed in the woods. It is necessary to haul water 
to the skidders a maximum distance of five miles in tank 
cars, and the company maintains tank stations along the 
main lines. 

About 90 percent of the output of the Tres Barras 
plant is marketed in Uruguay and Argentina. ‘Tres 
Barras is located about 150 miles from the port of Sao 
Francisco, from which port the lumber is shipped by 
steamer to the ports of Uruguay and Argentina. It takes 
a steamer about four days to make the trip between Sao 
Francisco and Buenos Aires. Before the war it cost 
about $20 a thousand feet to trausport lumber by rail 
and water from Tres Barras to Buenos Aires, but the cost 
now is of course greatly in excess of that figure and very 
variable. It is possible to ship lumber from the Tres 
Barras plant by rail direct to Montevideo, and this is done 
with box shooks and special stock. The Cachoeirinha 
plant has a monthly capacity of about 800,000 feet, cut 
in metric sizes for the Brazilian markets. 

Ever since the outbreak of the European war the de- 
mand for lumber in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil has 
been tremendous owing to the closure of the Baltic and 
the restricted shipments from the United States resulting 
from the scarcity of bottoms and the high schooner rates 
on lumber from Gulf ports. The company has taken 
advantage of this opportunity and has greatly extended its 
business in the markets of these countries; in fact, it has 
more orders than it can fill at exceedingly high prices. 
It is making preparations to enlarge its output and hold 
much of the new business it has acquired. After the 
war it figures that bottoms will be scarce and ocean rates 
on lumber high; and the management of the company 
believes that it is fully justified in enlarging its output. 
It plans to rebuild the Calmon plant and three new mills, 
whieh will have a combined capacity of 2,000,000 feet 
monthly. These new mills will probably be located at 
Jaraca, Valloes and Bugre, Santa Catharina, on the Sao 
Paulo-Rio Grande Railway, between Tres Barras and 
Uniao da Victoria. The combined capacity of the rebuilt 
Calmon, the Tres Barras, the Cachecirinha and the three 
new plants will be about 7,000,000 feet monthly, of which 
about 5,000,000 feet will be exported to Uruguay and 
Argentina, 


An Investment Field for American Lumbermen 


Parana pine stumpage can be secured at from $3.50 to 
$5 an acre, depending on the location, quantity and 
quality of the timber ete. If the seasoning difficulties are 
overcome and the use of this wood widened, these pine 
timberlands will prove very attractive investments for 
Ameriean lumbermen, since the region is well adapted to 
American logging and sawmiling methods. 





PATRIOTIC SAVINGS AND HOME BUILDING 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 27.—Upon his return from the 
joint meeting of the Building & Loan Association League 
and the lumbermen of Oklahoma, held at Muskogee 
last Friday, Secretary J. R. Moorehead of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association sent out to the asso- 
ciation’s members in Oklahoma a circular. letter urging 
the ‘‘ hooking up’’ of the war thrift campaign with the 
building and loan proposition. The circular closes with 
the: following appeal: 


I hope you will take advantage of the opportunity and push 
the establishment of building and loan associations right now, 
if for no other reason than to get ready for the after-war 
business. Here is the opportunity to make the building and 
loan pass book the successor of the Thrift Stamp card and the 
War Savings certificate. Thousands of people of your State 
who do not own homes will have saved enough money in 
Thrift Stamps, baby bonds and Liberty bonds to buy a lot. 
The campaign should be conducted jointly by the building and 
loan and the lumber interests to get people to invest their 
patriotic savings in a lot and procure from the building and 
loan association the money to get a home, Do you see the 
point? It’s the biggest opportunity you ever had to boost 
your business, 


Commenting upon the idea advocated in his circular 
letter Mr. Moorehead, who has had much active experience 
in building and loan work, said that many people do not 
have even money enough to buy a lot, but whenever ar- 
rangements could be made whereby they could take that 
step the association had always been able to lend them 
money to build the house. Many times, in his experience, 
people would take out a few shares in the association and 
when the accumulated savings reached a sufficient amount 
withdraw them, buy a lot, and then start over again 
with new shares upon which they would borrow the 
money for building. This shows that the main thing is 
to get them to acquire a lot, and he beiieves that the 
present circumstances offer a splendid opportunity. to do 
this. ‘‘Get these people who are saving money to turn 
their bonds into building lots,’’ said he. ‘‘Get some of 
them to doing it right now, but get all of them to doing 
it after the war. Then get them to go to the building 
and loan association and secure the money to build the 
house.’’ He considers that it certainly would not be un- 
patriotic for a man who does not own a home to take his 
bonds and turn them into a lot even while the war con- 
tinues. Secretary Moorehead is strong for slogans and 
has originated some good ones. Here are three that make 
a pretty nifty trio: 

‘¢A Home for Every Family.’’ 

‘©A Building and Loan Association in Every Town.’’ 

‘‘The Building and Loan 7’ 38 Book the Successor to 
the Thrift Card anu War Savings Certificate.’’ 
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LUMBERMEN BACK UP THE RED CROSS GENEROUSLY 


All Sections Report Their Allotments Oversubscribed—Employees Vie With Employers in Responding to the Appeal 
—Contributions Flow in Liberally From All Parts of the Country 


MAKES THE USUAL LIBERAL RESPONSE 

BurraLo, N. Y., May 28.—H. E. Montgomery was 
chairman of the lumber committee that solicited funds 
in the campaign for the Red Cross last week, the other 
members being: John McLeod, Clark Hurd, G. Elias, 
M. M. Wall, O. E. Yeager, Horace F, Taylor, Fred M. 
Sullivan, W. L. Blakeslee, William Henrich, George J. 
Zimmermann, G. H. H. Hills and Millard 8. Burns. Other 
lumbermen on campaign committees included: James L. 
Crane, George A. Mitchell, John B. Caskey, George W. 
Jenings, Hugh McLean, James B. Wall, C. W. Betts and 
A. W. Kreinheder, The Buffalo quota for the Red Cross 
was $1,500,000, but this amount was largely exceeded, 
with the expectation that the amount raised would be 
52,500,000. 


CONTRIBUTE LIBERALLY TO RED CROSS 

MemMPuHis, ‘TENN., May 28.—Lumbermen and those en- 
gaged in woodworking enterprises in Memphis con- 
tributed approximately $17,000 to the second Red Cross 
war fund. The campaign closed today and the lumber- 
men’s team, of which R. J. Hackney, of Brown & Hack- 
ney (Inc.), was captain, raised approximately $19,000. 
The larger contributions were made by the Gayoso Lum- 
ber Co., the Anderson-Tully Co., the Nickey interests and 
May Bros., ranging from $500 to $1,000 each. Employees 
of lumber and woodworking firms contributed very lib- 
erally, giving one day’s pay or more. The employees of 
four companies mentioned contributed more than $2,000. 
The lumbermen who served on the team with Mr. Hack- 
ney were: C. L. Wheeler, 8. B. Anderson, B. M. B. Cooper, 
James E. Stark, R. Sondheimer, F. E. Gary, H. J. M. 
Jorgensen, S. M. Nickey, C, R. Ransom and R. L. 
Jurden. 








ONE HUNDRED PERCENT CONTRIBUTIONS RULE 

Kansas City, Mo., May 28.—Lumbermen of Kansas 
City, as usual, have been in the fore in putting Kansas 
City 50 percent above its quota in the Red Cross drive. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. was one of five concerns and 
individuals that contributed equal shares to a ‘‘pot’’ of 
$100,000, and Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange, made a personal gift of $10,000. 
Every other manufacturer or representative here con- 
tributed in a proportionate manner and most of the offices 
carry cards announcing them 100 percent contributors, 





LAUREL GOES OVER TOP AGAIN 


Laure., Miss., May 27.—Laurel, which has long en- 
joyed the reputation of coming to the front in time of 
need, which a few years ago raised more than $60,000 in 
four days to build a new and modern Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, and which, in every drive for funds of whatever 
nature, since the beginning of the war has been more 
than 100 percent patriotic, has established a new high 
record by going over the top approximately 900 per- 
cent in the second Red Cross campaign for $100,000,000. 





ALL HANDS CONTRIBUTE GENEROUSLY 
Everett, WAsH., May 25.—Lumber and shingle mills 
and other industries in Everett contributed handsomely 
toward the second Red Cross fund, as shown by the fol- 
lowing list of companies and their employees’ dona- 
tions, which, respectively, amount to $11,108.10 and 
$14,560.45, considerably more than Manager William 

Howarth, of the campaign committee, expected: 


COMPANY 


Employer Hmployees 
F. K. Baker Lumber Co 275.00 $ 


Ses b's bw a ele 294.10 
ey eas SE ED, . ins ceccvecscs 171.00 208.75 
Cc, B. Lumber & Shingle Co.......... 167.20 167.00 
CE A MOD. ocr wecnesdwevees 737.80 931.65 
SONS SR re err 154.00 174,25 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co.......... 782.00 806.05 
EE a ere 1,200.40 


Clough-Hartley Co. ...........-.... 718.20 801.25 
Crown Lumber Co 





eRGE EN mae aS eAde) «heed 1,200.40 
TE IDSs b0 po ss »v yee mss 527.00 740.40 
ED EE ENTE HD, cc cccccs § seseces 81.75 
Brerett Taomeing Co... ...cccccrccccs 600.00 600.00 
TE SUMEIEECEIS ND 5 is\o. 0 9-059 0 5.00100 ove 20.00 56.75 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co............. 680.00 960.95 
CS Se ee 68.75 68.75 
Beemer TmENGO CO. ccc csccscccces 127.60 137.90 
ED Gis in 9.0 pd 4'0 0.6 04.0 4 918 286.00 306.00 
Robinson Manufacturing Co......... 680.00 850.00 
re MD. so 65s 0.0.06 0% 000.02 200.00 200.00 
a SID, 5.0.0.5 v 6.010'009 0000 442.00 582.35 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co............ 2,244.00 3,031.65 
Ee ace eu ban ee 4640 4.75 
EE TID 5 dsp encneees ceesece 81.00 
i eCnEn SS .'6 +6046 Wigs eee _ o'nedade 140.00 
SN SOON TONID sc s.00 ca scdevtose 500.00 1,200.25 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co............ 2,445.75 1,645.75 

a re ee $11,826.30 $15,361.70 


Military loggers employed to speed up production in 
the camp of the Cherry Valley Logging Co., located near 
Stillwater, south of Everett, have placed themselves in 
the 100 percent column as workmen who, every man 
of them, gave a day’s pay or better to the cause of the 
Red Cross in the present drive. Because these soldier- 
loggers are not requested or expected to give to the Red 
Cross their splendid generosity and patriotism are all 
the more appreciated. These men are of the 416th Acro 
Squadron, commanded by Capt. C. A. Turner, an Everett 
man. Their subscriptions were entirely voluntary. 

Last night the camp of the Everett Logging Co., at 
Tulalip, was visited by the Red Cross workers, where 
splendid results were attained. There are 145 men em- 
ployed in this camp, 115 of them being members of the 
Loyal legion. The subscriptions totaled $1,200, includ- 
ing $200 each donated by the owners of the camp, 
Thomas Hartley, Roland H. Hartley and George Miller. 
Aside from the activity of the owners of the Everett 











Logging Co., Foreman H. 8. Hegnes, G. W. Gilbert, 
John Spoon, Al Willis and Tom Hunt did yeoman work 
in making the Red Cross drive a success among their 
fellow camp workers. A score of people were in_the 
Everett party, making the trip by motor cars. They 
were met at the log dump on the Indian reservation by a 
logging train and taken to the works. An impressive 
sight occurred at the cook house, where the loggers 
stood silently at attention while the American Flag was 
being lowered at sundown. Those who enjoyed the din- 
ner served, after the program was completed, assert that 
the Waldorf-Astoria has nothing on the chef of the 
Everett Logging Co. 

Last night 240 workmen employed by the Admiralty 
Logging Co. donated $882.45 to the Red Cross, $508.05 
coming from 145 men in camp No. 1 and $374.40 from 
camp No. 2. The following report of the meeting is 
given by Tom Hartley, of the Everett Logging Co., and 
D. B. Mellravy, who, after giving the figures, described 
the interesting patriotic event: ‘‘Manager Lew Pearson 
and Foremen William Todd, Oscar Smith and John 
Perry, and the company’s office force, Henry Potter 
and EK. K. Vanderveer, gave us valuable assistance. It 
is one of the best maintained logging camps this side 
of the Cascade Mountains, which means one of the best 
in the State; and in those two camps they have the best 
cooks in the world. All buildings are painted white, as 
is the tall flag staff on the camp grounds, After giv- 
ing our own program we learned that the camp itself 
had a Caruso, and indeed it has, for the way Logger 
John Burklund sang ‘Where the River Shannon Flows’ 
is going to send us back to that camp to again hear his 
splendid voice.’’ 





WOMEN A STRONG FORCE IN HOO-HOO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—The masculine Hoo-Hoo is 
not the only one who is doing his best to make the world 
safe for democracy; her full share is being done by a 
woman of Hoo-Hoo. She is 
Miss Pearl Kinder, gen- 
erally known as ‘‘ Miss 
Hoo-Hoo,’? assistant to E. 
D. Tennant, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization, in 
the headquarters of the 
order in the Wright Build- 
ing. 

Miss Kinder is a grad- 
uate instructor of surgical 
dressings, having completed 
the course of the Red Cross 
at the Barnes Hospital 
Unit. She attended classes 
in the evening, so that she 
might qualify for this work 
and at the same time serve 
Hoo-Hoo. Since her grad- 
uation Miss Kinder has 
been working four nights a 
week as an instructor of a 
class making surgical dress- 
ings for use of the Red 
Cross. She is enthusiastic 
over her duties. 

For four years Miss 
Kinder has been connected 
with the Hoo-Hoo head- 
quarters. Previously she 
was with the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co. She has attended two annual meetings of 
Hoo-Hoo—San Francisco and New York—and is widely 
known among members of the order as a most faithful 
worker for its best interests. The title of Miss Hoo-Hoo 
was given to her by Past Snark Harry Miller, of Everett, 
Wash., in the following verse: 

MISS HOO-HOO 
She never has married, 
Tho long with us tarried, 
And unto our colors been loyal and true, 
So there’s nothing to hinder 
Our own dear Miss Kinder 
Becoming Queen Consort of Royal Hoo-Hoo. 

Her Red Cross costume is most becoming to Miss 

Kinder, as the accompanying photograph will testify. 
Neglect Put to Good Account 

Hoo-Hoo who neglected to wear their buttons at the 
concatenation held in San Francisco on May 18 were 
held as being in contempt by R. T. Buzard, Vicegerent 
Snark for central California, who presided at the meeting. 
As a fine for their neglect they were compelled to buy 
War Savings Certificates. And they were made to buy 
right on the spot, the salesmen of the Government’s baby 
bonds being women who were summoned from the lobby 
of the Hotel Oakland, where the concatenation was held. 
The guilty Hoo-Hoo paid their fines cheerfully. 

Notice of this innovation at a concatenation was con- 
tained in a letter received today by E. D. Tennant, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, from Mr. Buzard, who made 
his report of the meeting. It is likely that this practice 
will be made a feature of other concatenations. 


Offer ‘‘Surprise’’ Entertainment 

The entertainment to be given by the ladies’ committee 
of Hoo-Hoo, of which Miss Julia Gavin, sister of Stephen 
J. Gavin, is chairman, at Ridgedale Country Club the 
afternoon and evening of June 13 is to be made more than 
a Hoo-Hoo affair. Invitations are to be sent to every 
lumberman in St. Louis and so it will be a get-together 
meeting for the entire industry. Arrangements for the 
entertainment have not been fully completed, but a num- 
ber of surprises are promised. 


MISS PEARL KINDER 


WILL DOUBTLESS MUCH EXCEED ALLOTMENT 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 28.—Money for the Red Cross 
was raised here in the war chest campaign that started 
May 20 and the campaign will not. come to a close until 
Saturday of this week. Many of the prominent lumber 
manufacturers, retail dealers, planing mill owners and 
owners of wood consuming factories are taking an active 
part in the campaign. The minimum for Evansville and 
Vanderburg county is $300,000 and the maximum is placed 
at $500,000. The fund had passed the $400,000 mark 
here Monday, May 27, and it is believed that by the end of 
this week the fund will have reached from $600,000 to 
$700,000 or even larger. 

Among the local men who have devoted much of their 
time to the war chest campaign are the following: George 
O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Works and presi- 
dent of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club; Daniel Wertz, 
Gus Baughman, Claude Wertz and William 8. Partington, 
of Maley & Wertz; Frank M. Cutsinger and Joseph W. 
Waltman, of the Evansville Band Mill Co.; J. C. Greer, 
of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co.; Elmer D, Luhring and 
Paul W. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co.; Charles A. 
Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co.; Theodore 
Kk. Rechtin; Louis Holtman, of the Schnute-Holtman Co.; 
William Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Co.; Henry 
Kollker, of the Mechanics Planing Mill Co., and others. 





ORANGE LABOR DONATES EXTRA TIME 

ORANGE, TEX., May 27.—That labor employed in the 
mills and ship yards at Orange is intensely patriotic has 
been demonstrated in its attitude toward the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and again in the recent Red Cross drive 
when Orange went over the top and the laboring men 
took an active part in maintaining the interest and in 
heavily oversubscribing the town’s quota. Employees 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. have asked per- 
mission of their employers to work five-quarters daily 
for one week in each month, all the pay for the extra 
time to be donated to the Red Cross. Ship yard em- 
ployees have offered to work one Sunday in each month, 
their pay for that day to be donated to the Red Cross. 
Patriotism is at fever heat and the work of building 
ships is being speeded up every day. 





. TEXANS’ RESPONSE CHARACTERISTIC 


Houston, Trx., May 27.—Probably no other single 
class of men in the country are taking such a leading 
part, as individuals and as a body, in the various move- 
ments for the winning of the war as the lumber fraternity. 
At least, that is the case in Texas. In Houston the lum- 
ber industry subscribed at least one-fourth of the quota 
of the Red Cross war fund. The war savings campaign 
in Texas is headed by Louis Lipsitz, of Dallas, a well 
known lumberman, In each community the work is gen- 
erally in charge of a lumberman. This is especially true 
in east Texas. The most recent step in this direction 
was taken by the Kirby Lumber Co. when it engaged the 
services of James F, Redding of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, who was sent to America to aid in the 
Red Cross drive. The company paid all his expenses in 
a trip thru the timber section of east Texas and sent a 
member of the firm to accompany him. 





BEAUMONT ALMOST TRIPLES QUOTA 


Beaumont, TEXx., May 27.—Ben 8. Woodhead, presi- 
dent of the Beaumont Lumber Co, and general manager 
for the Red Cross campaign in this district, announces that 
his district has gone over the top with a rush. The allot- 
ment for Beaumont and vicinity was $60,000 and in a 
statement today Mr. Woodhead advised that when the 
final returns are tabulated the subscriptions for this dis- 
trict will be at least $140,000, thus exceeding the quota 
nearly 300 percent. Much of the success of the campaign 
in this section is due to the unceasing efforts of Mr. 


Woodhead and the patriotic devotion of all classes of citi- 
zens, 





MILL PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 


TacoMA, WASH., May 25.—Fire which broke out about 
4 o’clock Wednesday afternoon at the plant of the Man- 
ley-Moore Lumber Co., near Fairfax, destroyed the com- 
pany’s planing mill, its column factory and a large quan- 
tity of lumber stocked in the yards, the amount of which 
can only be determined by inventory. While not definitely 
ascertained, the fire is thought to have started from wiring 
in the planing mill. The plant was in operation when the 
fire was discovered and it spread rapidly, but employees 
of the company with its own fire equipment were able to 
save the sawmill by dint of hard work. The Manley- 
Moore company is well known in the lumber trade, its 
main offices being in Tacoma. August von Boecklin, of 
the Washington Manufacturing Co., is president of the 
company and John E. Manley secretary-treasurer. Un- 
official estimates gave the loss as perhaps $100,000 with 
partial insurance. The company will probably rebuild 
the burned structures as soon as its loss is adjusted. 





A visit of the Naval Reserve band was made the oc- 
casion of a patriotic demonstration at Yakima, Wash., 


- that brought into a marching column 6,000 persons. 


Patriotic songs were sung, speeches were made and musi¢ 
was rendered. The armory, seating 5,000 persons, was 
too small for the crowd and overflow meetings in the 
streets outside were held to give the people opportuni- 
ties to hear the speakers. 
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S8 “THERES NO PLACE LIKE HOME” &@ 


NATIONAL SAFETY DEMANDS RAISING OF MORE SH 


Baa, baa, black sheep; 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir; 
Three bags full— 
One for my master, 
One for my dame, 
And one for the little boy 
Who lives in the lane. 

The sheep in the old nursery rime—and a black sheep 
at that—promised three bags of wool, enough for the 
master, the dame and the little boy. But today in the 
equipping of a single one of Uncle Sam’s boys:the wool 
from twenty sheep is used. That in a sentence tells the 
story of the increase in the consumption of wool. 

We know well enough we can not have wool without 
sheep, so we are not surprised that the production of 
wool dropped from 318,547,900 pounds in 1911-12 to 
288,498,600 pounds in 1915-16 when we learn that the 
number of sheep has been reduced by about 14,000,000 
during the last twenty years. At the same time the 
actual consumption of wool in the United States has 
jumped from 510,228,743 pounds in 1911-12 to 821,801,- 
452 pounds in 1915-16; the excess for consumption over 
domestic production being imported. At the same time 
that foreign production was declining the additional 
demands created by the war have not only deprived us 
of some of our foreign supply but they have made even 
heavier demands upon our domestic supply. Obviously, 
if the soldiers are to be equipped with woolen clothing, 
either the rest of us must wear something else or we 
must raise more sheep. Indeed, we do not now produce 
enough wool to equip our soldiers. 

One big factor in reducing the number of sheep in the 
United States has been the cutting up of the big west- 
ern ranges into cultivated farms, and a factor in the 
more closely settled sections has been the unrestricted 
dog. 

Assuming that every well informed person realizes the 
shortage of wool and meat as a result of the decline in 
sheep raising, the problem presented is that of increasing 
the number of sheep raised. While there are no longer 
great free ranges in the West, yet there are in some of 
the sections of the East areas suitable for sheep graz- 
ing, and in both the North and the South are vast areas 
of cut-over lands that if utilized for sheep raising might 
contribute considerably to relieve the shortage of both 
meat and wool. 

But, given the land and the sheep to begin with, who 
will raise the sheep? The raising of sheep is not alto- 
gether a complicated industry nor does it require a large 
amount of capital, and it works in well with the regular 
methods of farming. But many persons of middle age or 
older will hesitate to go into a new business or, as the 
saying is, put on another line. Consequently, it has been 
found that the most promising method of introducing 
sheep raising in a section where not enough sheep are 
raised is to form boys’ and girls’ clubs. This work 
has been encouraged by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, and the More-Sheep-More-Wool Association 
and the National Sheep & Wool Bureau have been organ- 
ized, the former in the East and the latter in the West, 
to facilitate the forming of these clubs and provide 
the members with the sheep to start. 

The methods of the National Sheep & Wool Bureau are 
substantially the same as those of the More-Sheep-More- 
Wool Association, and for sake of explanation the meth- 
ods of the former are outlined below. 

The National Sheep & Wool Bureau of America is an 
Illinois corporation, not for profit. 

It was organized by manufacturers, merchants, bank- 
ers, wholesalers, retailers, wool concerns, and sheep 
men to stimulate and encourage sheep raising, and to 
do the same work in the middle West and the West 
that the More-Sheep-More-Wool Association of Phila- 
delphia is doing in the East. 

The bureau’s territory is as follows: Kentucky, west- 
ern half of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
se see Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and Cali- 

ornia. 

The bureau, which was incorporated in June, 1917, 
put on the sheep and wool parade in Chicago on Sept. 1, 
giving nation-wide publicity to the urgent demand for 
more sheep and more wool. The movement gained great 
impetus all over the country as a result of this wool 
preparedness parade. 

The first wool convention in the history of the coun- 
try was put on by the bureau at the Union Stock Yards 
in Chicago on Sept. 11 and 12, Aside from the educa- 
tional and publicity features of the convention, the 
western sheep man was brought in contact with the cut- 
over land interests of the northern mid-west States. 
This resulted in two later meetings, one at Menominee, 
Mich., in October, and the other at Milwaukee, in Novem- 
ber. The ultimate result is that a large movement of 
western sheep from the reduced in size ranges of the 
West on account of the 640-acre Homestead Act to the 
cut-over lands will take place this spring and summer. 

The bureau has clearing house committees at the vari- 
ous stock yards of the country which are continually 
filling orders for sheep. 

It has several nationally known sheep men on its 
governing board and thru them and the clearing house 
committees is enabled to give expert advice and as- 
sistance to the prospective sheep breeder as well as to 
help solve some of the problems of the sheep man, large 
and small, including the question of financing. 
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This is an important service which has proved its 
value on numerous occasions. 

It is worthy of note here that in all the orders for 
sheep which the bureau has filled not one word of dis- 
satisfaction has been heard from any of the purchasers, 
and in several instances repeat orders have been re- 
ceived. 

A detailed plan of action adaptable to different sec- 
tions of the country has been worked out and includes 
among other things: 

. Community breeding. 

. Improved methods of shearing. 

. Breeding for best wool and mutton types. 

. Active dog law campaign in various States. 

. Government price on wool for five years. 

. Financial assistance from local banks. 

. Satisfactory Government land policy toward west- 
ern sheep men. 

The policy of the bureau has been endorsed by the 
various State councils of defense, the Department of 
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[Above]—Paul Catherwood and one of his ewes. He has one 
pair of twins and two single lambs 


[Below]—Boy taking sheep home from the place where they 
were distributed 


Agriculture, the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
many other organizations. 

The situation is thus briefly presented to lumbermen 
that they may interest themselves in the forming of 
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‘““More Sheep, 
More Wool Club” 


Applications for sheep are coming in—almost 
a dozen on last Saturday alone—the boys are 
getting interested and we’re glad to see it; it’s 
a safety first proposition for one thing—more 
wool will help to keep down the price of 
woolen wearing apparel. 

It’s a patriotic duty for another thing, Our 
Government has asked that we produce all the 
wool we can; our soldier boys need it. 

With the price of wool, the price of mutton 
and the price of pelts as high as they are, 
raising a few sheep can’t help but be a profit- 
able undertaking for any boy who will take 
good care of his sheep. 

A great many good prizes are to be given to 
the boys in this club at next stock show time. 


Come on 
With Your Application 


FAIRBURY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


W. G. UHLEY, Sec’y “More Sheep More Wool 
Club” 











A NEBRASKA APPEAL FOR INCRHASED SHEEP RAISING 
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sheep clubs in their communities. As an outline of the 
methods pursued is subjoined the following letter from 


Otis Crane, Lafayette, Ind., agricultural agent for Tip- 
pecanoe County: 


Tippecanoe Sheep Club 


Like many other counties in the State, Tippecanoe County 
does not raise enough sheep. This is particularly true now 
since there is such a demand for wool and mutton. To bring 
sheep production to the notice of our farmers and to interest 
the next generation in raising sheep we started .our sheep 
club. We have found that everybody is willing to talk about 
and listen to what is accomplished in club work, and that 
there is no better method of reaching the public with ad- 
vanced practices in agriculture than to be able to say that 
a certain boy in your township did this or that, and give 
the results in pounds or dollars. This club was started last 
October. We were handicapped in finding enough sheep. There 
were plenty of boys and plenty of money to buy sheep if we 
could have found enough suitable ones. We finally located 
and bought eighteen head of registered Shropshire ewes bred 
to an imported ram. These were sold to the boys for $30 per 
head, the boy giving his note bearing 6 percent interest due 
in one year, each boy taking three sheep. We also procured 
twenty-seven grade ewes, which we put out on the same 
terms at $27 per head. There were two boys who got their 
sheep independently and were admitted to the club. 

These boys are keeping records of feed and are to write a 
story of their year’s experience. We find that the cost of 
feed varies greatly. Some of the boys allow the sheep to 
pick up roughage around the lots and in the fields, while 
others buy everything their sheep eat. In February the 
average cost of feed per head was $1.18, the minimum cost 
being 61 cents. In March the average cost of feed per ewe 
was 86 cents, the minimum cost 31 cents. At this time the 
lambs are not all born, but one boy has five lambs from his 
three ewes; one boy had six lambs from his three ewes, but 
lost one ewe and three lambs. These boys are learning not 
only thru bulletins and lectures but by experience, and one 
never knows a thing till he does it. 

SHEEP CLUB RULES 
Breeding Project Tippecanoe County 

1. The age of the club members shall be from 12 to 18 
years, 

2. Each member shall have three or more pure bred ewes 
one year old or older of the Shropshire breed. 

8. Ewes shall be bred according to the instruction of the 
county agricultural agent or other leader designated to in- 
struct the club members. 

4. The club members shall receive bulletins and leaflets of 
instruction and blank record books for their use, 

5. The ewes must be cared for according to the instructions 
given and keep a record covering the period from the weaning 
time of the ewes for one year following or until the succeeding 
breeding period. 

6. The record should include housing, labor, quantity and 
kind of feed roughage and forage, method of handling and 
management, 

7. Lambs raised must not be disposed of without the 
approval of the committee representing the county council of 
defense or of the county agricultural agent. 

8. The basis of reward shall be: 


1, Percentage of lambs raised...........++e++e++2+ 20 

2. Best lambs for the type shown.........e+eeeees 80 

8. Record and story, neatness and accuracy, com- 
pleted account.......eseeeeeeeees Cocccccccees ». 20 


4. Largest gains: 
(a) Increased weight of the ewes and Jambs over 


the first weight of the CweS.......6.eeeeeeees 15 
(b) Weight and quality of the fleece..........+-- 15 
100 


For the keeping of the records required the members 
of the club are supplied with a ‘‘Sheep Club Record 
Book,’’ published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The local banks commonly capitalize the 
projects, taking the boys’ notes in the manner described 
by Mr. Crane. Preliminary to organizing the club in a 
community the local commercial club, as sponsor for 
the movement, gives publicity to it by means of notices 
in the newspaper, similar to the accompanying from 
the Fairbury News of Fairbury, Neb. Even tho the 
banks will furnish the money for buying the sheep it is 
of the greatest importance that the local development 
club take the matter in hand in order that it may be 
pursued to a successful conclusion. 





Tue Y. M. C. A. in Oregon is making extraordinary 
efforts to secure laborers for the farmers and orchard- 
ists of that State. J. C. Meehan of that organization 
is making an appeal to business men and parents to aid 
him in every possible manner to utilize the 9,000 boys 
of the State. 

o * * 

‘¢Tp WE ALL start in to cut the corners—see the short 
way thru—then all the energy which we save by this 
process can be directed to the one main end. This cut- 
ting of corners is to be done not alone by the high offi- 
cials but by all those from the humblest to the greatest. 
It is only by the one great codperative effort from us 
all that we can bring to bear the whole power of the 
nation.’’ 

* * + 

At Nort Bend, Ore., a benefit ball game was given 

for the Red Cross and a jazz band provided the music. 
- * * 


IN THE contracts for teachers in Oregon will appear 


. for the first time this year the following paragraph 


pledging loyalty to the United States: ‘‘It is further 
agreed that the teacher named in this contract will 
support and defend the constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
he will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that he subscribes to this obligation freely and with- 
out any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and 
that he will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the position during the term of his or her appoint- 
ment.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Business Booms in a Cattle Country—The Passing of Traditional Frontier Features—What Texas Has 


at Present and in Prospect—Southwesterners’ 


Fort Worth, as I said before, is one of the great 
cattle towns of Texas. There are many cattle towns in 
the State, as is right and proper for one of the great 
range sections of the United States—Amarillo, for ex- 
ample, the capital of the Panhandle range country. 
When a person rides thru this part of the State and looks 
off across the endless plains he gets a new realization 
of how big and empty the world is, tho in these latter 
days the Texas plains are settling up so fast that the 
old timers are feeling depressed. There isn’t room 
enough left for them to turn around in and enjoy them- 
selves in comfort. 

Fort Worth has a couple of big meat packing plants; 
in fact, they are so big they make the city rank near 
the top among our country’s meat packing points. Dal- 
Jas, on the other hand, is more a wholesaling city. So 
while these two places are rather near together their 
difference of interest is reflected in a somewhat notable 
difference in appearance. The accident of war has 
given to both a conspicuous tinge of olive drab; but 
aside from this Fort Worth is likely to have the more 
picturesque local coloring. A few years ago I was down 
this way and noticed the rather large number of cow- 
boys on the streets. The cowboy and the cow man, I take 
it, are about what their names would imply. The cow- 
boy is the lad who rides the range and who, in these 
degenerate days, has been induced to demean himself 
to the extent of building and repairing barbed wire 
fence. The cow man is the ranch owner, the man of 
affairs and responsibility. The two look something alike 
and act something alike. But the cowboy, in his irre- 
pressible boyishness, runs to purple ‘‘chaps’’ and green 
silk shirts and huge fuzzy hats. He is likely to ride 
bad horses for the sheer, delirious fun of the thing. He 
is given to horseplay in his moments of relaxation. The 
cow man is a more serious looking individual. He wears 
a dark suit of clothes becoming to a man of affairs. He 
wears riding boots with ornamental stitching in the tops, 
and he generally has on a $30 Stetson hat. But these 
things are to him merely the necessary working tools 
of his profession and are in no sense an expression of 
an overweening pride of life. 

I have seen both the cowboy and the cow man on the 
streets of Fort Worth. Last Sunday as I threaded my 
way among soldiers in the course of a walk down Main 
Street I saw a wonderful sight. It was a modernized 
cowboy. He was wearing a silk shirt of poisonous col- 
ors, a multicolored handkerchief around his neck and a 
big hat like a pagoda on his head. His nondescript pants 
sagged low on his hip and bagged over the tops of his 
boots. His face was tanned the color of saddle leather. 
All this sounds old-fashioned enough. The modern por- 
tion of the ensemble was the steed he was riding. It 
was a huge, red, mud spattered racing car. When he 
turned the corner and headed down toward you invol- 
untarily you thought of the Twentieth Century Limited 
rounding a curve. It took two to talk about him; one 
to say ‘‘Here he comes,’’ and another to say ‘‘There 
he goes.’’ 

Evolution of a Picturesque Business 

This puncher was in a way representative of the cattle 
business here in the Southwest. It is still a big adven- 
turous, outdoor business that breeds men of resourceful- 
ness and nerve. It has many of the old, picturesque fea- 
tures, but it is adding modern equipment. The barbed 
wire fence is taking the place of the range rider. Some 
attempts are made to raise winter feed, tho this is such 
a big undertaking when a herd of some thousands must be 
fed that not great progress has been made as yet. The 
Hereford and other breeds have displaced the old longhorn 
stuff. There are hardly enough specimens of the long- 
horns left to function at the frontier celebrations and 
round-ups staged at a number of places thru the West. 
The old longhorn weighed about 700 pounds, had a spread 
of horn like a moose, could run like a jackrabbit and had 
an unconquerable antipathy for a man on foot. In fact, 
a man on foot was about as popular with a bunch of long- 
horns as Billy Sunday would be at a convention of saloon 
keepers. The range cattle of these days run less to 
horn and more to fat. Their sporting instincts are less 
acute, so they don’t run themselves to shoestrings for 
the pure joy of the exercise. 

With all this cattle growing centering around Fort 
Worth it is logical that it should be a meat packing 
point. Our commercial wise men tell us that in these 
days of railroad shortage it is a patriotic duty to ship 
the finished product rather than the raw material. A 
carload of beef in tins will contain more food for the 
human animal than will a carload of beef on the hoof. 
It can be shipped with less danger of loss and with 
less difficulty about such things as feed and water en 
route. 

But Texas raises grain as well as cattle, and I believe 
the production of grain is on the increase. Fort Worth 
is the largest grain center of the State and has whole 
batteries of huge, modern elevators. These two things, 
the meat and the grain industries, coupled with two other 
things, the railroads and the climate, have made Fort 
Worth the logical point for the army camp that is lo- 
cated here. There are reports that the camp is to 
be enlarged and made permanent. 

Soldiers’ Camps in a Cattle Country 

Arthur Deffebaugh, secretary and treasurer of the Bur- 
ton-Lingo Co., talked about this report when I was visit- 
ing with him in the general office of the company. ‘‘The 
camp was begun last year in the middle of July,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and by the middle of September it was ready 
for the soldiers. It was a big job and was well handled. 








The Government had 4,000 men working on it. The 
yards of the town were called upon to furnish a good deal 
of the stuff, for the carpenters would run out otherwise 
and be compelled to stop work. But the Fort Worth 
lumbermen furnished only about 30 percent of the lum- 
ber used. The Government spent about four and a half 
millions in building the camp, and I’m told it contem- 
plates the expenditure of about six millions more to make 
the camp permanent. The barracks are to be made two 
stories high and as comfortable as possible. I don’t 
know what the military policy of the Government is go- 
ing to be after the war, but I suppose whatever happens 
we are likely to have a larger army than we had before 
this war. Certainly the Government will have some use 
for army camps for some time. This city is fixed to feed 
men and horses, because we have the meat and the grain. 
The railroad facilities of Fort Worth make it one of 
the most easy of access of the cities of the South, and 
the climate is such that men can drill the year round 
without loss of efficiency. 

‘“‘Of course we hope the camp will be enlarged, for 
that will mean a good deal to the business interests of 
the city. We may not sell so much lumber for the en- 
largement. I don’t know about that. The Government 
has its lumber supply facilities pretty well worked out 
now. But it will mean prosperity for all lines of trade 
here in the city. Business has been good here this year, 
and I think everyone will admit that the camp is in 
large part responsible for it. 


Lumber or Mining the Side Line? 


‘¢This company has been doing business in Texas for 
forty years and in that time has seen a good many 
changes. We are engaged in the coal mining business 
as well as in selling lumber. We operate a good many 
shafts and sell our coal to the railroads. The Govern- 
ment has been very fair to us in the matter of getting 
the coal out. We don’t have any labor troubles, but we 
do have to make new contracts with the miners’ union 
frequently; in fact, we raised the miners’ wages twice 
last fall. This means a steady doubling up of produc- 
tion costs, and we couldn’t stand that without an in- 
crease in the prices we get for the coal. It is essential 
that we get this coal out, for the T. & P. could hardly 
operate without it, at least not without difficulty. But 
we have been allowed to charge a fair price. 

‘*Tn fact, this company doesn’t have any kind of labor 
trouble. We have fifty yards, and so far we have lost 
about a dozen men in the draft. One of our managers 
has received a call and will go in a short time. But most 
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“For the sheer, delirious fun of the thing” 


of the men are past the draft age. It is the policy of 
the company to keep its men, both in the yards and at the 
mines. At the present time we have really more miners 
than we need, but we’re keeping them busy at one thing 
or another, and this summer we are sinking a new shaft 
that will give regular work to the men we can’t use at 
present in the shafts already sunk. 

‘*TIn the yards Mr. Burton has worked out a poliey and 
has followed it for a great many years of making it 
worth while for capable men to stay with the company. 
He makes it possible for them to buy stock in the com- 
pany. He tries to be liberal with them in the matter 
of salary and I think there is no doubt but that he is 
much more liberal than the average line-yard owner. The 
men can buy from twenty to 100 shares in the company 
and give notes for the amounts. The stock is attached to 
the note as security. The extra salary makes it possible 
for them to take care of the interest and a little of 
the principal each year, and the premiums on the stock 
operate to pay the note. A good many of our men have 
in this way become well-to-do. A number are worth a 
good many thousands of dollars each. But they continue 
to work for the company, for Mr. Burton makes it to 
their interest to do so. 

Business in a Drouth Stricken Area 


**A good many of our yards are located in west Texas 
in a country that is somewhat subject to drouth. In 
counting up our earnings we have to take this into ac- 


Training Makes Soldier Material 


count, and we are satisfied if the average over a 5-year 
period is good. Last year was dry out there and as a 
consequence the business has been shortened a good deal. 
It has been a problem to know what to do with all the 
men. We don’t need them in the yards, for the sales 
have been shortened, as I said before. But we’ve been 
shifting them around and intend in this way to keep 


_them busy. It is not the intention to lay any of them off. 


This is, of course, to our interest as well as to theirs, 
for they are trained men and know how to handle the 
work in an efficient way. Naturally we have no trouble 
with them. It has been Mr. Burton’s policy to pay them 
as much as he could and not as little as he could. 

‘«The dry weather was a bit hard on the ranchers in 
certain parts of the State last year. The grass didn’t 
even sprout. So the cattle men had to sell their stock. 
The market was high and the stuff brought in a good 
deal of money. The ranchers simply put it in the bank 
and didn’t try to operate. There are small towns out 
there where the banks were full of money. 1 know one 
town that was hardly more than a wide place in the road 
where the bank had a million dollars on deposit. An- 
other town had five millions. Others had sums ranging 
between those two extremes. 


West Texas Credits and Collectio-s 


‘<This made a somewhat peculiar situation in regard to 
collections. Those men who owed our yards, and had 
money in the bank paid up promptly. Those who did not 
have money couldn’t pay, and we knew it; so we just gave 
them as much time as they needed. There was nothing 
else to do. It has never been our way to crowd a man 
who gets behind and who is trying to get caught up. I 
suppose that in the forty years this company has been 
in business it has filed less than half a dozen suits. It 
has happened often that men have failed to pay us at 
the agreed time, and we could sue such a man and get 
judgment against him and tie him up until he could 
hardly move. But we don’t think it pays. We might in 
time get something out of him, but we’d lose his friend- 
ship, and in the long run we’d lose more by the suit 
than we’d gain. We always scrutinize credits closely and 
satisfy ourselves as to the kind of fellow a man is be- 
fore we give him credit. Then if we make a mistake and 
trust a deadbeat from whom we can’t collect we simply 
kiss the account goodbye. If we can’t collect it we’re 
pretty sure that courts or collection agencies or anything 
or anybody else can’t, either. 

‘«There is one class of people our managers have to 
watch rather carefully in regard to credits. This is made 
up of ffoating renters. These men and their families 
have no anchorage anywhere. If conditions look good in 
west Texas they drift out there. If there is a drouth 
they drift back to east Texas or Arkansas or Louisiana. 
They never have anything ahead, or if they do get ahead 
the restless desire to float takes them and they spend it 
in moving to some new place. Of course their eredit is 
no good, and if they want to buy from our yards they 
must pay cash. 

‘*But this class of people after all is small. T im- 
agine the credit business is as easily handled in Texas 
as anywhere in the world. The people as a whole are big, 
broad, honest folks. They have pioneer vigor and their 
honesty is as big and broad as they are. They have a 
passion to get ahead and to get out of debt. As a gen- 
eral rule they are as eager to pay their debts as their 
creditors are. Perhaps more so; for a creditor doesn’t 
worry when that kind of a man owes him money. 


Features of a Big and Wealthy Commonwealth 


‘«Then Texas is a wealthy State. It is rich in natural 
resources, and west Texas is especially rich in land. 
That is, the population is not great and the ranches are 
large. A ranch of 100 sections is rather ordinary, and 
there are many much larger than that. You could go out 
to some of these ranches, let yourself thru a pasture gate 
and travel all day in a straight line in that one pasture. 
It is a common saying that a man must have at least four 
sections in order to operate on even the most modest 
seale, 

‘*So when a man has a stake in the country, owns a 
block of land and has it stocked he may be short of cash 
and have to buy everything on eredit; but we have no 
hesitancy in trusting him. The local managers must 
know their customers. That’s part of their job. So by 
knowing their customers and by having an honest and 
energetic population to deal with our men reduce the 
matter of making collections largely to a matter of giv- 
ing credit only where it is due. Then we have little 
further trouble. 

“*Texas is a big State. Everybody knows that. You 
talk to a man from another part of the country and the 
first thing he says is that Texas is big. It is. But 
Texas is rich, too. And it’s important for a good many 
things besides cattle. Its oil resources are being devel- 
oped rapidly and it looks as tho we’d develop some of 
the greatest fields in the world in parts of the State 
where a few years ago nobody even guessed at the pres- 
ence of oil. One town developed four gushers a little 
while ago and one of the big oil companies is establishing 
general offices there. Then take the matter of cotton: 
Texas has in more than one year produced one-fourth of 
the entire world’s supply of cotton. The annual cotton 
crop of the world is about 20,000,000 bales and Texas 
has produced 5,000,000 in a single year. It doesn’t pro- 
duce that much every year. The crop ranges from 2,500,- 
000 to 5,000,000. Last year it was about 3,000,000 
bales. Cotton is a money maker. That crop last year 
brought the State about $450,000,000.’ 
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The general offices of the Burton-Lingo Lumber Co. 
are located on the second floor of its big yard office 
building. The yard is a fine, big place; well shedded and 
neat as a pin. Many of these Texas yards are models in 
shedding and in order. It is a pleasure to look at a 
man’s place of business or his home and to find it well 
kept and looking as tho he took some pride in it and ex- 
pended some thought upon its appearance as well as upon 
its convenience and utility. 


Texas Trade and Climate 


In another part of town at the end of the viaduct 
stretching over the maze of railroad tracks is the office 
of Wm. Cameron & Co. This company has a line of 
fifty-six yards, including a number in the city of Fort 
Worth. Walter B. Sloan, the manager, said there were 
but three yards in the city, tho most people think there 
are four. The company has four locations, but one of 
the yards is but a sort of overflow meeting for the head 














“Give you the degree of D. D. T.”’ 


yard. It has no office force except an order clerk who 
handles the orders sent out from the head office. 

When I asked Mr. Sloan how trade was over the State 
and in Oklahoma where his yards are located he said that 
he couldn’t make any general statement that would fit 
everywhere. ‘The State is so big it has a chance to have 
all kinds of business conditions prevailing in it, just as it 
has all kinds of climate and weather. In Galveston there 
are palm trees and a subtropical climate. In Amarillo 
in the winter time the winds blow and the column of mer- 
cury shrinks down, and the citizen goes around like an 
animated clothing store while the untoughened and un- 
prepared visitor huddles up to the radiator and thinks 
long thoughts of home. At one and the same time in 
Texas people may, in different parts of the State, be 
getting chilblains and sunstruck; may be going in swim- 
ming and trying to thaw out the cistern pump. Business 
is as varied as the climate. Mr. Deffebaugh’s account of 
the varied industries of the State will make it possible to 
understand why trade should be spotted. Conditions that 
made one kind of business dull might make another 
brisk. You wouldn’t expect conditions to be the same 
all the way from Chicago to Albany, and that’s about the 
distance it is across the Lone Star State. 

‘¢Tyrade here in Fort Worth is good,’’ Mr. Sloan said, 
‘Cand you might expect that it would be. We have every- 
thing in our favor here this year with the great influx of 
civilian population, to say nothing of the soldier payroll, 
much of which is spent here in the city. Some others of 
the larger towns, in fact most of them that are large 
enough to have considerable town business, are selling 
large amounts of lumber. We’re not selling much in the 
smaller points just now, for the farmers are up to their 
ears in spring and summer work. Once the seeding is 
done and ‘the other early summer work is pretty well at- 
tended to there’ll be an increase of farm building. Here 
in Fort Worth Government buying has been a considerable 
factor in increasing sales, but outside of the Government 
trade the sales have been large and promise to con- 
tinue so.’’ 

Motor Truck a Necessity 


I was interested in knowing whether Mr. Sloan was 
a believer in motor trucks and, if so, to what extent. 

‘“We use trucks here in Fort Worth and in a number 
of our yards that are located in towns of some size,’’ he 
said in answer to my question. ‘‘I don’t think the boys 
are delivering out into the country to any extent. Prob- 
ably they ’ll not, at least not for some time. But at our 
yards in this city we would have been stuck absolutely if 
we hadn’t had the machines. When the delivery to the 
camp was at its height we couldn’t have handled the busi- 
ness with.any number of teams. To get enough horses 
and wagons to have hauled that stuff out would have 
congested the yard to the point where we couldn’t have 
done anything. It would have taken fifty wagons and 
maybe more, and by the time the last ones got loaded 
they couldn’t have made the trip. This yard and all 
the other yards of the city, for that matter, were doing 
their maximum of delivery. We worked Sundays for 
weeks at a time and for a while we worked nights. We 
delivered lumber every night until midnight or later. 
On a schedule like that horses are not in it. You can’t 
work horses except about so long in any one day, and you 
can hurry them only about so much. Then you’ve 
reached the limit. A truck will come pretty near to 
working twenty-four hours a day if that is necessary. 
A little time for inspection and overhauling every day 
will keep it going definitely. That period was excep- 
tional, and we don’t expect to have to repeat it often. 
But the trucks are nearly as valuable to us now when 


we are not making rush deliveries to the Government. 
We couldn’t handle our present deliveries with horses.’’ 

Thus it goes, the piling up of testimony on the two 
sides of the truck problem. It’s interesting and yet a 
little bewildering. Those men who can’t decide whether 
to invest in trucks or not get a little impatient. They 
want the thing settled one way or the other. Does it 
pay or doesn’t it pay? Go to it, brothers, and settle the 
matter. You have the field to yourselves. Work out a 
universal formula that will show us just what we ought to 
do. Deliveries amounting to such and such a volume, 
averaging a certain number every day, aggregating a cer- 
tain number of ton-miles, charged for on such and such 
a basis and so on. Arrange it so we can run our finger 
down thé column to the point that is the answer to our 
special yard conditions, and then have the answer in 
trucks or horses with the number and size of each. If 
you’ll do this and will then convince us that your table is 
accurate we’ll pin a special civilian distinguished service 
medal on you and give you the degree of D. D. T.— 
Doctor of Delivery Trucks. 

‘“The labor shortage has not troubled us much,’’ Mr. 
Sloan went on. ‘‘It hasn’t hit our yard forces as yet 
and I don’t believe it’s checking building much, if any. 
Certainly it isn’t interfering with necessary building. 
Where it is likely to hit this State first and hardest is in 
the logging camps and the sawmills. They have to have 
labor there, and they’ll lose a good many men in the 
draft. We haven’t had any difficulty yet in getting 
stock in. But a person never knows in these days when 
he is going to be let in for delays.’’ 


Contrasts With a Past Era 


Lumber manufacture is another industry of the State 
of Texas that adds a notable bit to the yearly revenue, 
and the logger must stand beside the cowboy as a pic- 
turesque wilderness worker. Both are becoming tamed 
a bit with the advance of enervating civilization. The 
sovereign State of Texas has made the favorite weak- 
ness of the cowboy, the toting of belt artillery, a mis- 
demeanor that will cause the offender to part with some 
of his shekels or some of his liberty. I believe the noble 
pastime of poker, that agent of civilization that had 
such a large part in developing the Southwest, has be- 
come something of an outlaw. Barbed wire has taken 
over a considerable part of the cowpuncher’s work and 
has added to it the despised and formerly rejected job of 
building fence. The cowboy is not the figure of romance 
that he once was. He’s a hard working citizen who still 
will saddle a horse rather than walk ten rods, and he 
still wears the highly colored gear that has become some- 
what traditional. 

This afternoon I happened to be walking along one 
of the prominent streets when I met two horsemen. 
They were about a block apart and seemed wholly un- 
conscious of each other. The first was a young lieutenant 
in a carefully tailored uniform. He was wearing highly 
polished boots and shining spurs with the short, blunt 
shank that army officers wear. He was sitting an English 
saddle and was carrying a riding crop. The horse 
he was riding didn’t amount to much, but it was groomed 
until it looked a lot better than it had any license to. 
Taken all together it was a notable turnout, very military 
and very trim and fastidious. Then in a few minutes I 
met the other horseman. He wore a huge Stetson hat 
that had seen many days on the range, the usual bright 
colored shirt with a handkerchief knotted around the 
neck, a pair of angora ‘‘chaps,’’ boots adorned with big 
Mexican spurs with wicked looking rowels and the usual 
roll-your-own cigarette on his lip. His saddle was a 
regular front line dugout for size and had been designed 
to hold when a wild steer was anchored to it. The 
horse was an undersized, moth-eaten little chap with a 
wide forehead and an intelligent eye. He looked good 
for unnumbered miles of plains travel. 

The two riders were pretty much of a contrast, and 
yet it is likely that about the same conditions produced 
them both. Hither would make a good cowboy or a 





“Save a Pig” 


That’s the suggested slogan for hog raisers 
for this year. 

“A POUND OF PORK IS EQUAL TO A 
BULLET.” 


“A HOG IS EQUAL TO A SHELL.” 


Possibly you have heard those two sayings. 
If they are true, then you can see why the 
“Save a Pig” idea is so important, especially in 
view of the statement that 

ONE THIRD OF THE PIGS FARROWED 
DIE BEFORE WEANING TIME. 

If only a part of the third could be saved, it 
would nearly end the pork shortage. 

If. one more pig per litter could be saved, 
think what it would mean. 

Proper feeding of sows before and after far- 
rowing, plus modern housing, would no doubt 
do much toward saving one or more of the 
little pigs that are now lost before weaning. 

Your farm paper or county agent can help 
you on the feeding problem if you want or need 
help, and we will be glad to help you plan the 
right kind of housing. 


FRED I. WARD 
NEW LONDON MGR. 
SPAHN & ROSE LUMBER CO. 


“One Piece or A Car Load” 











good soldier. The horse soldier is one of the old figures 
in the panorama of history. The stories of ancient wars 
fought long before international law was heard of or 
gunpowder invented tell of kings and princes going into 
battle mounted on splendid chargers. The mounted herder 
probably came much later. We are seeing the range dis- 
appear and along with it the old-time fighting cowboy. 
We had hoped that the still older profession of arms was 
going into the discard. But the present state of world 
war has disappointed these expectations. We are learning 
war again, and the youngsters who have grown up on the 
range where not so long ago every man had to be his own 
life preserver are going into the camps to learn the 
highly specialized art of modern fighting. 


Reflections on Preparedness 


This kind of fight is so highly specialized that every- 
body has to begin with the alphabet and work up. No- 
body is fitted to go to the front without such training. 

















“The despised job of building a fence” 


Even professional officers had to learn the job over 
again when the trenches, the air service and the in- 
creased massing and power of artillery made useless all 
they knew before. So the grocery clerk from the city 
has a chance to harden his muscles and make himself 
proficient in the gentle art of destruction. In his case 
the novelty of the thing helps along. But even at that the 
boys from the ranches have a very real advantage. They 
are used to outdoor life and to the handling of firearms. 
They are used to certain kinds of danger. Fighting bad 
horses and cattle, maybe settling differences among 
themselves with the bare knuckles, all this stuff gives 
them a direct contact with some of the new things they ’ll 
have to master. They are a long way ahead in having 
their minds used to such contests and their bodies used 
to physical strain, tho this doesn’t count for so much in 
these days when training is so thoro, In the Spanish- 
American war Roosevelt’s rough riders had been in bat- 
tle and had lost a large proportion of their number in 
killed and wounded within three months of the time the 
regiment was organized. For the kind of fighting they 
had to do they were practically veterans before they 
enlisted. There is plenty of the same kind of material 
down here yet. It is evident among the men in uniform 
a person sees around the streets of this city. 

The loggers and sawmill men also are a long way in 
advance of shop keepers and the like in learning modern 
fighting. Timber cruising develops in a man qualities 
that make him a great scout in exploring No Man’s Land 
in the dark. Working in the woods and the mill gives a 
man an easy command of his muscles that will stand him 
in good stead Over There. 

In fact, Americans while a peaceful people were de- 
veloped in ways that made for good soldier material. 
Americans are out-of-door people and a nation of sports- 
men. The old idea of horsemanship and fencing and the 
like ‘was that it would prepare men directly for military 
service. We know that trap shooting and golf and base- 
ball and all the rest of them do not offer military training 
except in a far fetched way. But sport does build up 
good physiques and gives men a command over their 
muscles, It has made health popular and has developed 
staying powers. The battle of Waterloo may or may not 
have been won on the playing fields of the English pub- 
lic schools; we suspect that it was. And we are glad 
at this time that America has so many young men of 
splendid physiques and clean blood, developed in out-of- 
door work and play. They say the men in the trenches, 
living under conditions that would seem intolerable to us, 
have so developed their physical vigor that they feel a 
thousand percent fitter than they did in civil life. They'll 
probably bring back to civil life a new sense of the 
value of physical fitness. That is one thing the war can 
do for us. It is something the occupations of the South 
west have long done for it. 


THE PRODUCTION of resin in India has been increasing 
rapidly of late. At present Yesin is largely secured from 
one species of pine, namely, the chir of the Himalayas 
that covers about 3,300 square miles of forest. 


BP PBBP PPD PLDI 


Tn1s:is some busy time for the C. A. Spears & Son Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. It is furnishing the lumber for 
the six filling stations being erected by the Standard Oil 
Co., the hospital at Cutlerville, the St. Phillips church and 
the Enterprise Metal & Iron Co., as well as the new Crat- 
more hotel, the Luce Furniture Co., and the Sheffield 
Motor Co., of Kalamazoo. The company is furnishing 


A KIND OF HOUSING PROBLEM FOR RETAIL TRADE ugh lumber and the mill work. 
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A Good 


House for Farm Help 


[By Herbert A. Shearer] 





Home comfort and good wages will keep the best 
farm hands at home in the country, instead of send- 
ing them away to the city, where they are not needed. 
That was the idea I had in mind when I built this com- 
fortable little 6-room house for my farmer and his 
family. 

The difficulty of keeping good help, capable of un- 
derstanding the increasing complications of modern 
farm machinery, decided me to put up a better house 
as an inducement. I am pleased to say that the ex- 
periment proved satisfactory, and for three years I 
have had the assistance and coéperation of a man with 
progressive ideas, who is helping me to work out pro- 
fitable improvements. His wife is contented and happy 
and, as I look up from my writing, I can see their two 
children romping and playing on the neat, grassy lawn 
in front of their house, playing their little games 
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Fig. 1. Basement plan showing the inside and outside stair- 
ways, the well lighted laundry with stationary wash tubs, 
shower bath and small furnace; also two store rooms for 
fruit and vegetables. Contrast this basement with the 
usual dark, musty hole under the average tenant house in 
our better farming sections. Cut No. 74 mailed postpaid 
for 55 cents. 

among the trees and shrubbery in the most delightful 

manner, 

The house is a small affair, with a curb roof, but it 
has three comfortable living rooms on the first floor 
and three bed-rooms and a good bathroom on the sec- 
ond floor. I built it carefully with good materials, so 
it is warm and comfortable in winter and cool in 
summer. 

The illustrations show the original house and the 
alterations which were made when we added the plumb- 
ing. This work was done after digging a deep well 
and installing the necessary pumping machinery to 
elevate the water into a large supply tank. 

The Influence of Ample Water Supply 

There is a good range in the kitchen, which is fitted 
with a water front to heat a 40-gallon tank full of 
water, so they have hot and cold water, piped to the 
combination laundry tub and sink at the side of the 
kitchen. Under the sink floor is a sprinkler to supply 
the shower bath in the basement. This was the original 
house water service put in when the house was built. 
Running water was supplied from a concrete cistern, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Fig. 2. First floor plan. The living room with its vestibule 
at one end and stairway at the other end occupies exactly 
half of the first floor. The kitchen, pantry and dining room 
are well arranged for convenience. The combination of 
exit doors at the rear is interesting. Cut No. 74-A mailed 
postpaid for 60 cents. 


built into the hillside, which was filled by rainwater 
from the house roof, 

The same water pipes and waste pipes do the same 
service now, but they have been extended upstairs to 
the bathroom and down into the basement, to the 
regular laundry tubs. This elaboration of the original 
plumbing was made possible by our new farm water- 
works system. We now have a farm water supply tank 








that is amply large to supply all our farm needs, in- 
cluding the live stock and overhead irrigation for the 
garden, so the little house, as well as our own house, 
has a bountiful water supply. 

This overcomes the greatest objection to farm life, 
especially with the women, They want to open a 
water tap and let the water run until they get all they 
have any use for without having to consider whether 
they can afford the luxury or not. 

My opinion is that the scant water supply is re- 
sponsible more than any other cause for so many young 
people going to the city to live. And it is ridiculous, 
because running water is cheaper on the farm than it 
is in the city, for taxes are less. The cost of our water- 
works, including the well, pump, tower, tank and dis- 
tributing pipes, figures less than three hundred dol- 
lars, but we did a good deal of the work ourselves at 
odd times. The engine cost $200 more, but it is used 
for other purposes and our farm waterworks system 
supplies the whole farm, so to equalize the cost I have 
charged my farmer’s house with $100 as its share of 
the cost of the pumping plant. I have also charged 
$400 to cover the cost of plumbing in the little house, 
making a total cost for water and plumbing of $500, 
which demands an interest charge of $30 a year. De- 
preciation on good plumbing is not more than 5 percent, 
or $20 a year, which brings the cost up to $50 for inter- 
est and depreciation. 


Old Grievances Eliminated 


In the ordinary, old fashioned farm house, where a 
woman is obliged to carry water from a well at some 
distance from the house, the muscular effort is appal- 
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Fig. 3. Second floor plan as it was originally built. Fig. 5 
shows how we improved it. Cut No. 74-B mailed postpaid 
for 55 cents. 





ling. On wash days especially she carries water in 
pails from morning until late in the afternoon. The 
water is lifted from the well by means of a pump that 
is generally out of order. It is carried to the kitchen 
stove and heated in the clothes boiler; then emptied 
into the wash-tub, or washing machine; and threshed 
around; then it is emptied into slop-pails and carried 
outdoors. This process is repeated many times before 
the washing is finally hung out to dry. 

Water is heavy, and so much is needed that probably 
500 pounds of water is handled over at least four times, 
making a ton of water that the woman lifts during the 
day. 

How does an interest charge of forty or fifty dollars 
a year measure up against such slavery? How about 
going to the city to live and have hundreds of gallons 
of hot water and any quantity of cold water on tap to 





Fig. 4. Perspective view of the same house after we put in 
standard pulmbing. The stand Pipe, waste water pipes and 
the various ventilator pipes only are shown. The supply 
pipes to carry hot and cold water to the laundry tubs, 
kitchen sink and bath room follow the same course. It 
would complicate the drawing to show them. Cut No. 74-C 
mailed postpaid for 50 cents. 


run into the laundry tubs, or the white enameled kit- 
chen sink, by the turning of a faucet? For this service 
in any city the charge is close on to $20 a month. It 
is smuggled into the rent. 


Building a Home for ‘‘Help’’ 


But about this little house. We built it in the side 
of a little rise of ground, and we did practically all of 
the excavating for the cellar with the horses and 
scraper. We saved ourselves a lot of hard digging and 
reduced the cost. It makes a fine cellar made that 


way, in the side of the bank. The man can store what 
vegetables and fruits he wants for the winter in a 
cool, dark storeroom, where his wife can get her daily 


supply without going out in the cold. She can do her 
washing in a well lighted basement and all of her other 
housework with as little labor as the woman in town, 
and she has the freedom of the open country. 

The house is 26 feet by 28 feet in size, built on the 
story-and-half plan, with a curb roof. It is surprising 
the amount of space there is under such a roof. 

From the top of the wall the wooden part of the 
house is constructed of 2x4’s for studding, which were 
covered with a cheap grade of matched sheathing. 1 
got it at the lumber yard at a bargain because it was 
an odd lot and consisted of different widths and lengths. 
But we had a good carpenter and he took pains in fit- 
ting the short lengths without waste. He cut them on 
the mitre and nailed them diagonally, so that each 
board is a brace. He made good joints and nailed the 
boards firmly to the studding. This sheathing was 
covered with high grade building paper, carefully fitted 
around the door frames and window frames. Then the 
house was sided with clapboards. The roof was made 
in the same way by blind-nailing the matched sheath- 
ing boards to the rafters and covering them with build- 
ing paper under the shingles. This careful, air-tight 
construction is a sort of insulated protection against 
both the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 


The Help of Modest Art 


We like the looks of the house, with its coat of white 
paint, partly hidden as it is amongst shade trees and 
shrubbery. A white house should be mixed with green 
in some way. I always liked the old-fashioned way of 
painting a house white, with green outside blinds 
(shutters we used to call them), but they seem to have 
gone out of fashion. 

So far as I am able to judge, the farmer and his 
wife are perfectly satisfied and contented to stay right 
along year after year, but I do not believe we could 
keep such high-grade help if we had not the good house 
for them to live in. 

The wife is especially well pleased with the bathroom 
and the kitchen sink, with hot and cold water ready 
to come when she turns the faucet and to run away 
when she is done with it. She always had to fetch 
and carry like a pack-horse before she came here and 
she was quick to appreciate the difference. Her chil- 
dren are nicely kept, and she finds time to raise a few 
vegetables and to cultivate a good many very pretty 
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“SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


Fig. 5. The revised second floor plan after we built the 
dormer window and changed one bed room into a bath room. 
Cut No. 74-D mailed postpaid for 55 cents. 


flowers, so that their little house is an ornament to 
the farm, 


The Home in Detail 


There are five illustrations which show one per- 
spective view and four floor plans. The first three illus- 
trations, Figures, 1, 2 and 3, show the house as it was 
originally built three years ago. That was before we 
put down our deep well and put up the elevated water 
tank that now supplies water under pressure thru a 
system of water pipes, to our own house, to the farmer’s 
house and to the stables. There is also a side line of 
pipe that carries water to sprinkle the lawn and to 
irrigate part of the garden. 

Figure 1 is the basement plan. The basement is 
seven feet in the clear between the concrete floor and 
the joists overhead. It is divided into two rooms by 
a solid concrete wall that extends the whole length 
of the house from front to back thru the center. This 
wall supports the partitions between the principal rooms 
on the first and second floors. There are an outside 
entrance and an inside entrance to the basement besides 
other conveniences that are noted on the plan. 

Figure 2 is the first floor plan. The special features 
are the large living room, the convenient pantry be- 
tween the dining room and the kitchen, the combination 
of doors that control the different exits between the 
kitchen, back porch, cellar and living room, and the 
splendid arrangements of windows that admit abun- 
dance of light into every room. 

Figure 3 is the second floor, which is divided into 
three comfortable bed rooms with plenty of storage 
room in the various closets. 

Figure 4 is a perspective view. It shows how we 
improved the house by putting in a regular bath room 
with standard plumbing that reaches from the basement 
to the roof ventilator. 
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A VIEW OF WASHINGTON STREET 
TWO OF THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREETS OF CAIRO, ILL, AND SOME OF ALEXANDER COUNTY’S EXECUTIVE BUILDINGS 


CAIRO EXPECTS MUCH FROM REVIVED RIVER TRAFFIC 


FEDERAL BUILDING 





CUSTOM HOUSE AND POSTOFFICR 





LOOKING UP COMMERCIAL AVENUB 


Is Most Favorably Situated For Water Borne Commerce— Extensive Modern Harbor Facilities Are Planned— Population of 
Fifty Thousand by 1925 Is Aim—Manufacturing and Commercial Interests Important 


The maximum utilization of the country’s great in- 
land waterways for transportation purposes is the sub- 
ject of all absorbing interest at Cairo, Ill, these days, 
especially as it relates to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
at the conflux of which two mighty bodies of water this 
rapidly growing city is located. The development of 
transportation on the Ohio and Mississippi, and on the 
great rivers tributary to them, by the regular operation 
of barge lines and the establishment along their banks 
of great river terminals, means much to the economic 
life of Cairo, and knowing this the ‘‘ Egyptians,’’ being 
home town boosters of the true blood, mean to fight 
on to victory in this great project that they have under- 
taken. 

To understand Cairo’s extraordinary interest in this 
subject, this city’s fortunate location must be explained. 
Cairo, already known the country over as a most impor- 
tant railroad center and distributing point for all kinds 
of natural resources and manufactured commodities, is 
situated at the extreme southern point of Illinois, where 
America’s mighty rivers—the Mississippi and Ohio— 
meet and roll on to the sea. These rivers, thru their 
numerous tributaries, chief of which are the Missouri, 
the Wabash, the Cumberland and the Tennessee, pene- 
trate and tap the fertile fields and hills of practically 
every State in the North and the central West, flow 
past the very doors of Cairo and then onward to the 
South, on the way meeting additional navigable—and 
consequently commercially important—rivers that pene- 
trate almost the entire South and Southwest. Thus 
Cairo, from the standpoint of river transportation only 
and not taking its marvelous railway transportation 
facilities into account, truly is the ‘‘Gateway to the 
South and the Southwest,’’ as it is advertised broadcast 
by its wideawake and energetic Association of Com- 
merce, 

The Ohio River froze at Cairo last winter—which will 
be recalled as unusually severe—for the first time within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. This was regarded 
as a phenomenon, and as it is hardly expected to occur 
again it is quite safe to say that the Ohio River never 
freezes; and the Mississippi never freezes south of Cairo, 
but is open to navigation twelve months out of the 
year. And there is another advantage to Cairo as a 
river port: It is the head of navigation on the Missis- 
sippi the year round. As to the Cairo harbor, it is 
claimed to be one of the finest in the country. Its aver- 
age depth of water thruout the year for about half a 
mile is about fifty feet, and at the lowest stages of the 
river is not less than thirty feet—adequately deep for 
any sized steamer that plies these rivers. 


Seeking Federal Government’s Aid 


The city’s geographical and physical location being 
such it is only natural that its citizens should take the 
lead in any movement toward the development of the 
nation’s great waterways, such as is now actively en- 
gaged in by all the important municipalities in the great 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys; and the town is now in 
the throes of the ‘‘On to Washington’? movement. 

This ‘‘On to Washington’’ movement originated at 
the important convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Waterways Association held in St. Louis May 14 and 
15. Cairo sent four delegates to this convention—Mayor 
Walter H. Wood; Commissioner Charles Feuchter; P. T. 
Langan, the lumberman, and E. C. Terrell, all leaders 
in the city’s industrial and political life and energetic 





workers for Cairo’s future expansion, which depends so 
greatly on the development of river transportation. At 
this meeting the absolute necessity of Government op- 
eration of barge lines of the Mississippi and Ohio was 
strongly emphasized and the conclusion was reached 
that to postpone this project would be adverse to the 
best national as well as territorial interests, and it was 
decided without delay to send strong delegations to 
Washington, there to present the matter before President 
Wilson and Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. Ac- 
cordingly these delegations met on the morning of May 
23 at the New Willard Hotel in Washington and ar- 
ranged for an appointment with these executives. 


An Ambitious Terminal Project 


But large lines and increased waterway traffic would 
not bring much good to a city, no matter how enviable 
is its location as an inland port, unless there are ade- 
quate and modern harbor facilities. Cairo has antici- 
pated this, and already has in hand plans for a most 
modern river terminal which it hopes to construct within 
the very near future. The city some time ago employed 
C. E. Smith, the St. Louis consulting engineer who suc- 
cessfully constructed like terminals at the northern city, 
and he prepared a set of plans, one contemplating 
wharves built on piling and the other on a concrete super- 
structure, which met with the approval of all interested. 
These plans call for a terminal of three units as a starter, 
with additional units at option, modernly equipped in 
all respects, with vertical platform elevators, incline con- 
veyors etc. The proposed terminal should be located on 
the Ohio River front, between Eighth and Fourteenth 
streets, a length of 1,500 feet, with the possible future 
extension of 1,100 feet to the north. A warehouse, 60x 
190 feet and connected with the five trunk railroads en- 
tering the city would be constructed. The estimated cost 
of this terminal would be, for timber construction, $75,- 
000 for the first unit and $50,000 for each additional; 
for concrete construction, $150,000 for the first unit and 
$100,000 for each additional, this not including cost of 
site or wharfage. It has been suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government be persuaded to assist finanically the 
construction of this great and sorely needed terminal, 
but most people of Cairo insist that if the Government 
does its part in encouraging a revival of river traffic by 
loaning money with which to build ships and barges and 
to develop the channels it is up to each city to furnish 
its own modern river terminal if it wants to share in 
the prosperity that this traffic revival would insure. All 
the leading commercial and industrial interests of the 
city are agitating the hurried construction of this ter- 
minal, and this seems assured. 


Protection Against Floods and Social Vice 


Cairo is the hotbed for boosting campaigns. First 
there was the ‘‘Put Cairo on the Map’’ campaign, which 
dates back to 1912 or 1913 and resulted in the construc- 
tion by the Federal Government of the great seawall 
which now runs the length of the city along the Ohio, 
protecting it from the devastating floods for which that 
river has been unenviably famed. Previous to the con- 
struction of this seawall there was not much to Cairo. 
It had its enviable location, with two great rivers em- 
bracing it and its five trunk lines penetrating it; it had 
its possibilities, but that was all. The Ohio River was 
the menace to be conquered before the city could grow 
and flourish socially or commercially and could renounce 
its notoriety as a fever-infested swamp and a hangout 
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for river rats and the like. But the business men of 
Cairo were alive and could not conscientiously stand by 
and watch their home town drift toward nowhere in 
particular while the greatest opportunities ever offered 
any town were within sight and beckoning. So they 
launched the ‘‘Put Cairo on the Map’’ campaign with 
a whoop that was heard even in the national capital. It 
resulted in the construction of the seawall which has 
eradicated forever the menace of destroying floods. 

With this great step forward taken the municipality 
undertook to improve the social and moral conditions in 
the city, and accomplished this by cleaning out the 
numerous ‘‘river rat holes’’ that flourished within its 
confines, conducting a crusade against vice and the un- 
desirable elements and invoking strict law and order. 
After having thus made Cairo a better place to live in, 
and having undergone numerous other minor evolutions 
purposed to make it a fine place to live in, the city 
went out gunning for business and industries, using the 
story of its immense transportation facilities as the 
lever. These tactics were successful. Factories sprang 
up everywhere; distributers arrived in the city and made 
their headquarters there, laying out extensive yards and 
building great warehouses; workers immigrated, earned 
money, bought land and built homes, and today Cairo 
is a flourishing city of 18,000 population and a center 
for big business. 

Seeking Additional Populace and Industries 


But yet there is room for more business and more 
people; and out of this fact originated the second cam- 
paign—the ‘‘1925’’ campaign, which is now going on 
full blast. Its aim is a population of 50,000 in 1925, 
a thing to be accomplished by intensive propaganda for 
the establishihent of more and greater industries, ‘‘In- 
dustries, the Foundation of a City’s Prosperity; Help 
Boost for Industries’’ is the slogan adopted by the 
leaders in this great campaign, prominent among whom 
are Walter H. Wood, the mayor; George Parsons, 
former mayor and one of the city’s most prominent 
men; W. J. Johnston and W. F.'Vanderburg, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Cairo Association of 
Commerce; George Eby Myers, and P. T. Langan. 

There are four principles that must be followed to 
achieve this ambitious aim for Cairo, outlined by the 
sponsors of the campaign as follows: First, provide 
wages for skilled labor; second, furnish income for busi- 
ness; third, create demand for real estate, and, fourth, 
attract enterprising people. By these means the sponsors 
hope to prove to doubters, if there are any such, that a 
Cairo 50,000 strong within seven years is no idle dream. 

The third campaign, characterized as the ‘‘On to 
Washington’’ campaign and which is being carried on 
simultaneously with the ‘1925’? movement, has already 
been referred to. 


Cairo As a Distributing Point 


A consultation with any good map will reveal Cairo’s 
unique position as a railroad center. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, Mobile & Ohio, St. Louis & San Francisco, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis, Missouri Pacific and St. Louis & Southwestern 
railroads meet here and open up to Cairo a vast territory. 
Competition in transportation fixes the price of many 
commodities; and here the railroads meet competition. 
They must meet it during the entire year, not only 
among themselves but because freight can always be 
carried by river between Cairo and New Orleans and the 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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PUTTING NORTH CAROLINA PINE TO THE FRONT 


A Wood That Is Growing in Popular Favor—Southern Pine Sales Corporation Has Exerted a Tremendous Force For Better- 
~ ment in the Trade—An Agency That Extends Service to Buyer and Manufacturer 




















MILL OF ATLANTIC COAST LUMBER CORPORATION 























THE SAWMILL OF THE PB. P. BURTON LUMBER CO. 











A VIEW OF THE FOSBURGH LUMBER CO.’S MILL 
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New York, May 27.—Several years ago some buyers 
of lumber were rather skeptical when a salesman began 
to talk ‘‘service.’’ At that time there were strings of 
empty box cars on sidings and it took little time to 
get shipments thru to destination. Lumber was lumber 
to these buyers and somehow they could not see where 
the ‘‘service’’ plan could be of help. There were many 
buyers who appreciated ‘‘service,’’ it is true—the idea 
that it is desired to bring out here is that a couple of 
years ago there was a decided difference in the minds 
of the buyers as to the value of ‘‘service.’? There is no 
division of opinion today. All buyers are for ‘‘service’’ 
first, last and all the time. The question most fre- 
quently asked by a buyer today is ‘‘Can you give me 
‘service?’ ’’ 

And in no section is ‘‘service’’?’ more appreciated 
today than in the North Carolina pine consuming terri- 
tory. Consequently it is not surprising that the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, of New York, should have 
prospered; for the foundation upon which this organ- 
ization is built is ‘‘service.’’ General Sales Manager 
Charles Hill has a creed and that creed is—‘‘Service.’’ 
On Jan. 1, 1917, the Southern Pine Sales Corporation 
opened headquarters in the Woolworth Building, New 
York City, and under Mr. Hill’s direction it has grown 
to be one of the greatest lumber marketing factors in 
the world. As announced at the time the corporation 
began business, its purpose is to sell North Carolina pine 
and southern pine to every user ‘‘from Georgia to Can- 
ada and abroad.’’ Despite the handicaps of congested 
railroads, embargoes, lack of vessels and the burdens 
imposed by the war, that is what the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation has been doing and will continue to 
do under the able direction of Mr, Hill. With each sale 
has gone ‘‘service’’—the kind of ‘‘service’’ that all 
buyers appreciate and clamor for today. 

A corporation could be founded upon the best con- 
ceived idea of service in the world, but could not give 
that service in selling lumber unless the mills were able 
to do their share. Of great importance today is the vol- 
ume of production, and that the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation certainly has. North Carolina pine is pro- 
duced in the greatest quantity in four States—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. In normal 
times about 2,000,000,000 feet of pine is cut in these 
four States, the number of active producers being in 
the vicinity of 1,200. The sawmills whose output the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation sells have a total rated 
capacity considerably in excess of 425,000,000 feet a 
year, or over 20 percent of the pine cut in the four 
States named. The companies operating these sawmills 
are old, established concerns that understand the manu- 
facture of lumber and have the knowledge and experi- 
ence to back up the service offered the buyer by the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation. 


Personal and Manufacturing Strength Unexcelled 

The accompanying illustrations depict visually the 
manufacturing strength and size of the sawmill com- 
panies that are represented by the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation. These manufacturing companies are: John 
I. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Lumber 
Co., Norfolk, Va.; Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, 
N. C.; Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, Georgetown, 
8S. C.; A. CG. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C.; 
kK. P. Burton Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Marion 
County Lumber Co., Marion, 8. C.; J. F. Prettyman & 
Sons, Summerville, S. C.; Savannah River Sales Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Winyah Lumber Co., Georgetown, 8. C.; 
Anderson Lumber Corporation, Marion, 8S. C. As men- 
tioned before, these mills cut largely North Carolina 
pine, but they also produce some longleaf pine of fine 
quality, as one of the accompanying illustrations shows. 

A careful consideration of the names of the lumber 
manufacturing companies listed above and an inspection 
of the accompanying illustrations will convince even the 
most skeptical that the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion has back of it manufacturing and shipping facili- 
ities of ample character. The standing timber owned by 
these mills is of excellent quality and there is plenty 
of it; the lumber is well manufactured by modern ma- 
chinery, is carefully graded and shipped so that it 
reaches the buyer in good shape. The mills know what 
their end of the ‘‘service’’ idea is and are upholding it. 

The title of Charles Hill is general sales manager. 
Before the inception of the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration he was one of the best known lumbermen of the 
Atlantic coast. He is affable and approachable, a 
thoro lumberman and a keen salesman. He possesses the 
intangible and rare quality termed leadership. His 
ability is recognized by all who have had the good 
fortune to come in contact with him. What is thought 
of him is perhaps best expressed in the fact that all 
questions of price, sales and credits of. the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation are placed beyond the consideration 
of the board of directors and rest in Mr. Hill’s hands. 
Mr. Hill knows his business—and, after all, what better 
could be said of a man? 

The sales force of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion is one of the best and most efficient in the country. 
Besides the general sales office maintained in the Wool- 
worth Building in New York city, branch offices are 
maintained in Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Pittsburgh, Pa. Altho a number of 
the employees of the company have entered the Army 
or Navy the high standard of ability has been retained. 
Salesmen for the Southern Pine Sales Corporation visit 
buyers of North Carolina pine in every section and after 
only a year and a half of effort the corporation is possi- 
bly the best known agency for selling this wood. 
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In fact, the Southern Pine Sales Corporation is the 
first conspicious success of a large scale selling agency 
for disposing of the forest products of a wide range 
of producing country. The aims of the company were 
and are careful management, the consideration of the 
needs of customers, quick deliveries—in other words, the 
service of which Mr. Hill is so proud, 


Meeting Conditions Resulting From War 


The time that has elapsed since the organization of 
the corporation has been memorable, a time that will 
never be forgotten by either the producers or consumers 
of North Carolina pine. Those who glimpse the difficulties 
that would naturally beset the growth of such an enter- 
prise as that started by Mr. Hill would say that they 
alone would make the going hard enough. Hardly had 
the new organization got started when it became cer- 
tain that this nation would be drawn into the war in 
Europe. War was declared and the business of the 
country was temporarily thrown into great uncertainty. 
On all sides the question was asked ‘‘ How will it affeet 
business?’’ lt is not recorded how or when Mr. Hill 
pierced the veil of the future and saw that the war would 
bring a great demand for lumber. Perhaps he studied 
it out in his office in the Woolworth Building one night 
when the outlook seemed blackest. But study it out he 
did, and when the call for lumber and more lumber came 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation was ready. 

Taking into consideration the annual production, it is 
probable that no wood has been called upon to a greater 
extent than North Carolina pine to supply war needs. 
To date official records show that over 325,000,000 feet 
of North Carolina pine has been supplied to the Govern- 
ment, and in this work of filling the needs of the Gov- 
ernment the Southern Pine Sales Corporation and the 
mills the product of which. it sells have done their full 
share. War conditions and a better understanding of the 
true qualities of North Carolina pine have combined to 
increase the demand for this wood. Likewise the work 
PLANT OF J. F. PRETTYMAN & SONS of Mr. Hill and his associates has done much to increase 
the use of North Carolina pine. Uses for which the 
wood is not suited are not urged, but it is safe io say 
that for purposes for which North Carolina pine is the 
equal or superior of any other wood it has never been 
so strongly championed before. Much work has been 
done in presenting the wood’s merits to a wider field of 
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CHARLES HILL, OF NEW YORK CITY ; 
General Sales Manager Southern Pine Sales Corporation 


industrial users, with most satisfactory results. Used 
in the building of homes by some of the earliest settlers 
in this country it early demonstrated its superior qual- Be —_ 
ONE OF THE MILLS OF SAVANNAH RIVER SALES co, ities for that purpose, qualities that were demonstrated A SAMPLE OF HEAVY JOISTS AND DIMENSION 
anew in the building of cantonments by the Government. : : 

When the demand for lumber broke like a storm over 
the country not long after the declaration of war the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation was ready. It took 
care of its customers in a way that made them appreciate 
the true meaning of service as rendered by the corpora- 
tion. While the embargoes and car shortage restricted 
shipments of lumber in every section of the country as 
never before it is entirely safe to say that they were 
worst in the North Carolina pine territory. In getting 
ears thru to destination the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration did yeoman service, and while no claim is made 
here that it accomplished the impossible it is certain that 
the customers of the corporation did not regret the 
source from which the lumber was purchased. 































A Buyer’s Dependable Resource 

There was another angle of service that the corpora- 
tion was able to render. The Government came along 
and just about cleaned up many of the items of North OOOO peta : 
Carolina pine. It was very difficult for a buyer to tell SOME GENUINE EDGE GRAIN LONGLEAR BLOORING 
where stock of a certain kind could be obtained. Repre- 
senting over 20 percent of the producing capacity of the 
region and keeping constantly in touch with the amount 
and character of stock at each mill, the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation has been able to fill orders for any 
kind of stock at any time. Buyers that dealt with its 
representatives did not have to hunt for needed items of 
stock. The size of the manufacturing companies con- 
stituting the corporation made it possible to fill any 
order, for any size or grade of North Carolina pine, if 
that order could be filled in the producing territory. 

So it is that today the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion is a great force in the marketing of North Carolina 
pine. The directors of the corporation, who meet month- 
ly, are men with intimate understanding of the produc- 
tion, transportation and sale of North Carolina pine. 
They have backed Mr. Hill and his sales forces in build- 
ing up the corporation until its name and influence are 
: felt in every market in which North Carolina pine is — : 
LUMBER CO. bought and sold. THE KIND OF LATH NORTH CAROLINA PINH MAKES 
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MANUFACTURERS DETERMINE ON COST FINDING PLAN 


American Hardwood Association Will Anticipate Government Action—Semiannual Meeting Organizes Dimension Depart- 
ment, Furthers Trade Extension and Handles Single Inspection Rules and Other Important Matters 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 25.—Fully realizing that there 
is no definite machinery at present for determining the 
cost of hardwood lumber production in the southern 
field and anticipating that hardwood lumber manufactur- 
ers may be called to Washington to give exact informa- 
tion regarding costs before the price fixing committee of 
the War Industries Board, the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, assembled in semiannual 
meeting here this afternoon, took steps to make a broad 
survey of the southern hardwood lumber industry with 
a view to determining cost of operation and cost of pro- 
duction. 

Expert engineers and accountants will be employed to 
compile the necessary data to the end that hardwood lum- 
ber producers may be prepared to act intelligently in 
assisting the Government in arriving at prices that will 
be fair to all interests concerned. 

This subject was brought forcibly to the attention of 
the members of the association by L. C. Boyle, attorney 
for this organization, who was to have addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘Government Regulation and Price-Fixing 
of Raw Materials for War Requirements’’ but who was 
unable to be present because of the serious illness of his 





R. L. JURDEN, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
President 


wife. He wired the following significant message, how- 
ever, dealing with this matter: 

Your industry is in grave danger unless it can demonstrate 
cost facts. The price fixing program may extend to the pub- 
lic and this would be fatal to hardwoods in the present unin- 
formed state of the industry. Big things lie before us. It 
all depends on good judgment. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the time had 
come when costs must be known, regardless of the ex- 
pense involved in finding them out, because of the im- 
portance of this information whether it is to be used as 
a basis for determining prices of the vast quantities of 
hardwood lumber needed by the Government or whether 
it is to supply the hardwood industry with basic facts on 
which it may proceed intelligently in the handling of 
its business with ordinary consumers, 

Fully 250 hardwood lumber manufacturers were pres- 
ent when R. L. Jurden, immediately following luncheon, 
called the meeting to order at 12:30 and delivered a 
brief address of welcome, The gathering was in the 
nature of a mass meeting of hardwood lumber interests 
to discuss problems which have arisen in connection with 
the war and, altho the afternoon was exceedingly hot 
and altho there were many other things to distract at- 
tention of the delegates, they sat thru the proceedings 
and, as a rule, took a lively interest in what was being 
done. What was accomplished, aside from the ques- 
tion of determining costs, may be summarized thus: 

Contributed $1,000 to the second Red Cross war fund. 

Authorized the executive committee to draft uniform 
terms of sale, its action to be binding upon the entire 
association. 

Recommended that the proposed advance of 25 percent 
in freight rates on all commodities, including lumber and 
forest products, be left entirely with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Protested against the use by contractors of Govern- 
ment sanction in inserting advertisements in daily papers 
offering such high wages as to attract labor from one 
section to another to the detriment of the lumber in- 
dustry and other established industries. 

Passed resolutions showing that it ‘‘will endorse any 
proper plan which has for its principal purpose the bring- 
ing about of a universal standard of inspection of hard- 
wood lumber under one set of inspection rules without 
going into details (at this time) as to any proposed 
plan.’’ 

Authorized a special committee to co-operate with the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association in opening an 
office at Washington to expedite the issuance of permits 
covering shipments of commercial lumber to the territory 
east of a line drawn thru Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Parkers- 
burg and Charleston, W. Va., the point being emphasized 
that & permanent embargo has been issued against such 
shipments and that commercial lumber can move only 
under permits, 








Hardwood Dimension Department Organized 


Immediately after adjournment a hardwood dimension 
department of the association was organized, with R. 
L. Muse, of the R. L. Muse Lumber Co., of Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., as chairman of the governing committee of that de- 
partment. 

After extending a warm welcome to the members and 
after congratulating the association on the splendid at- 
tendance, President Jurden introduced C. H. Sherrill, 
of Paducah, Ky., who made a brief appeal for contribu- 
tions, on the basis of $5 per member, to the American 
Red Cross war fund. He contrasted the luxuries and 
physical comforts enjoyed by the members of the as- 
sociation with the hardships endured by the men who have 
entered the military, naval or marine service of the Gov- 
ernment and thought it only right and proper that, before 
beginning the transaction of the business which brought 
them together under such favorable conditions, the mem- 
bers should express their interest in the welfare of the 
fighting forces of this country and its allies by con- 
tributions to the second Red Cross War fund altho they 
had all doubtless already made contributions. 

The response was most eager and the net result was 
$1,000, which was mailed during the evening direct to 
the National Red Cross War Work Council at Washing- 
ton. 

President Jurden, in his address, briefly reviewed the 
steps leading to the consolidation of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the American Oak Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and outlined the difficulties un- 
der which the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation had operated during the brief six months of 
its existence. He mentioned the loss suffered by the 
association in lending the services of John M. Pritchard, 
secretary-manager, to the Southern Hardwood Emergency 
Bureau, the difficulty encountered in systematizing the 
work of the new organization, and the vast effort required 
to change the sales reports from a monthly to a weekly 
basis. He congratulated the new organization on the 
splendid support it had received from the members of 
the two predecessor associations and on the large number 
of new members who had been received who had not 
been identified with either of those bodies. Continuing, 
he said: 

There has never been a time in the history of the industry 
when there existed so many difficulties in operation as today. 
The serious labor situation, car shortage, embargoes affecting 
both foreign and domestic shipments (of lumber), and govern- 
mental regulations such as have never before occurred, and, 
being without precedent, the combined efforts of the best 
brains of the industry are required to bring about the nearest 
possible solution of these problems. 

It is therefore more than ever important that we have the 
greatest codperative effort. It is necessary that not only the 
combined resources of the mills may be placed at the disposal 
of the Government to assist in every manner possible in the 
production of hardwood materials needed, but it is also neces- 
sary for the protection of the very life of the industry itself. 

Our association some time ago tendered to all departments 
of the Government interested its services and assistance in 
any way and upon any terms the Government may dictate. 
The association stands ready to place its resources unre- 
servedly and absolutely behind any plan or movement having 
for its purpose the successful prosecution of the war. 

President Jurden said that ‘‘unfortunately and un- 
fairly’’ hardwood material operators have been and are 
being charged with asking unreasonable prices for their 
product. He pointed out that he had recently attended 
a dinner at which there were a number of prominent 
hardwood operators present and that it was the sense of 
these gentlemen that ‘‘there was not to exceed an aver- 
age advance of more than 25 to 35 percent in the general 
selling price of the woods we are producing.’’ He ad- 
mitted that special classes of material called for special 


prices but denied that even these were unreasonable, - 


especially since operating costs have increased 75 to 100 
percent and since advances in other commodities have 
ranged from 100 to 600 percent, the latter being in the 
case of metals. On the subject of cost accounting, Pres- 
ident Jurden said: 


I regret exceedingly to admit that I do not believe there is 
today in the hands of any hardwood operator an accurate and 
definite system of cost data which would give reliable and 
incontrovertible figures as to the costs of the various kinds, 
grades and thicknesses of hardwoods we are producing. 

If the hardwood operators were today called to Washington 
and asked to justify their price of any particular kind, grade 
or thickness of hardwood, based upon its cost of production, 
they would be up against a helpless and an impossible task. 
rian therefore, gentlemen, high time we put our house in 
order. 

Your executive committee has very carefully discussed this 
matter and has suggested the appointment of a committee, to 
be known as the cost committee, which is to be given author- 
ity to employ the very best and ablest cost accountants ob- 
tainable and to endeavor to work out a system of uniform and 
standard cost accounting. : 

In conclusion, President Jurden expressed his thanks 
to the executive committee, to the governing board and 
to the secretary-manager and his assistants for the 
splendid service rendered and said: 

You have constructed here a great vehicle, tremendous in 
its possibilities of assistance to you and to your business. I 
therefore urge upon you to use it and to use it freely. Re- 
member that the only limitation on the value of this associa- 
tion is fixed wholly by the use you wish to make of it. 

Secretary-Manager J. M..Pritchard, in his report. 
stated that 126° Class-A memberships had been trans- 
ferred from the old oak and gum associations to the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and that 
thirty applications for membership had been received from 
firms not identified with either of those bodies, making 
a total Class-A membership of 156. He said that there 
were twenty-four members of the rotary veneer depart- 
ment, giving a grand total of 180. 

Mr. Pritchard pointed out that, in accordance with 
the constitution, a gum and an oak department had beer 
organized for advertising and trade extension work and 


assured the members that the work of pushing oak and 
gum under the new regime was being conducted with 
just as great vigor as before the amalgamation. He said 
that contracts had been renewed with the advertising 
agency heretofore employed and the association is now 
‘*preparing a schedule which will equal, if not surpass, 
anything we have ever yet done in this line.’?’ He added 
that C. L. Harrison, chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, had acquainted the advertising agency with fea- 
tures in both oak and gum requiring special attention 
and assured members that the money spent in advertising 
and trade extension work is not only being placed where 
it will do the most good but that splendid results are 
to be expected. 


Urges Continuance of Trade Extension Work 


Mr. Pritchard believed that there should be no let-up 
in advertising and trade extension work, and could not 
believe that any member of the association would be 
willing to take a backward step in this respect. He 
thought that it was all the more essential to continue a 
vigorous advertising campaign now, when commercial 
business is restricted so severely, than if conditions were 
normal, for the reason that members of the association 
must naturally expect to sell lumber when the war is 
over and that they must keep their products before 
prospective buyers. He thought spending money for ad- 
vertising and trade extension work represented the best 
investment members of the association could make be- 
cause ‘‘it is sowing seed which are sure to result in a 
bountiful harvest.’’ 

On the amount of lumber covered by assessments thus 
far, Mr. Pritchard said the gum department is repre- 
sented by 355,520,011 feet, the oak department by 260,- 
487,699 and all other woods by 158,211,136 feet, a 
grand total of 874,208,846, and declared that he did not 
think himself too optimistic when he predicted that the 
amount covered by the end of the year would be ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 feet. 

Secretary Pritchard dealt briefly with the stock re- 
ports, compiled monthly, and with the sales reported, 
compiled weekly, for distribution among members. He 
urged that all members make their returns so that these 
reports might be complete and so that the information 
contained therein might cover as much lumber as pos- 
sible. He also referred to the immense value of these 
reports to members of the association because of the 
reliable data contained therein on which to base their 
operations. He thought these reports gave an accurate 
gage of the market prices obtaining and that they also 
furnished positive and reliable information regarding 
what items are moving freely and what items are in limited 
request. He made a strong plea for both prompt and 
accurate returns, asserting that there was nothing the 
members could do that would be more profitable to them 
than to send in both their weekly and monthly reports 
on time. 

Mr. Pritchard stated that the association had received 
inquiries from lumber distributers and consumers which 
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had been bulletined to all members and which had re- 
sulted in large transactions. These inquiries totalled 
38,000,000 feet. 

About sixty members of the association, he said, take 
space in ‘‘Hardwoods for Sale,’’ a booklet issued on 
the first of each month and distributed among about 
8,000 consumers. 

Direct and indirect Government requirements, since 
this country declared war against Germany, exceed all 
other demands, said Mr. Pritchard, including lumber of 
various kinds, for ship building, cantonments, factory 
buildings for manufacturing war materials, army, escort 
wagons and other types of vehicles required by the army, 
airplanes, boxes, handles and numerous other items. These 
demands, which he described as enormous, he declared 
should be regarded as the patriotic duty of every lumber- 
man and should receive his first consideration. 

Mr. Pritchard pointed out that the building industry, 
other than for Government purposes, has been very much 
below normal but noted that there had been some im- 
provement more recently altho demand for interior trim 
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is greatly lessened still, compared with conditions pre- 
ceding the war. 

The furniture industry, according to Mr. Pritchard, 
had not shown anything like the falling off expected. 
Indeed, he asserted that this industry is limited in its 
operations more by scarcity of labor and materials than 
by a shortage of demand for its output. He also noted 
that demand for furniture is for the better grades, re- 
quiring the higher classes of hardwoods and other ma- 
terials used. This condition he attributed to the high 
wages being paid to labor. 

Mr. Pritchard added his voice to that of President 
R. L. Jurden in urging that action be taken looking to 
the determination of cost of production. He referred to 
the drastie action taken by J. C. Woodhull, trade ad- 
viser, War Trade Board, Bureau of Exports, regarding 
exportation of white oak during the war, who ‘‘has also 
indicated that demands of domestic consumers were such 
that exportation of white oak should not be permitted 
after the war.’’ He added, however, that Mr. Woodhull 
has no jurisdiction ‘‘in determining what action the 
Government will take on the exportation of white oak or 
any other material after peace is declared.’’ 


Uniform Terms of Sale 


Mr. Pritchard also strongly urged that action be taken 
looking to uniform. terms of sale, saying that ‘‘ probably 
no other important industry has been as lax in this re- 
spect as the lumber industry.’’ He believed that any 
rules adopted by the association should be adhered to by 
all members. He also referred briefly to the plans under 
way looking to organization of a hardwood dimension de- 
partment, adding: ‘‘The dissemination of proper in- 
formation among the dimension manufacturers will great- 
ly benefit this important branch of the hardwood lumber 
industry and will aid in properly conserving our hard- 
wood resources. ’? 

In conclusion Mr, Pritchard said: 

So far 1918 has been the most strenuous ever experienced 
not only by the hardwood industry but by all other indus- 
tries. Old methods are being uprooted and it is a nerve- 


racking job for every man to do his part in keeping the ship 
properly afloat. 


The first duty of every citizen is to assist the Government 
and to do everything in his power to help win the war of lib- 
erty, and no hardwood lumberman will shirk this duty. But 
in performing our obligations and in doing our patriotic duty 
to the Government, it is also our duty properly to preserve 
the interests of our industry. And I am sure that I am not 
stating it too strongly in saying that our Government re- 
quires and expects us properly to organize and work as a unit 
for the best interests of our country. 

The report of the treasurer showed receipts of $29,- 
947,26 to May 25 and disbursements of $29,366.31, leav- 
ing cash on hand of $580.95. It also showed that the 
assets of this organization were $7,998.63 as against 
liabilities of $2,331.64, leaving an excess of assets over 
liabilities of $5,667.01. The approximate income of the 
association for the year was placed at $71,579.68. 

The membership committee, W. A. Ransom, chairman, 
reported that the association had received thirty new 
members since the amalgamation of the gum and oak 
associations into this body, none of whom had been pre- 
viously identified with either of those bodies. 

President Jurden appointed the following resolutions 
committee: B. F. Dulweber, chairman; E. A. Lang, H. 
B. Weiss, C. H. Sherril and C. L. Harrison. These gen- 
tlemen, however, were so intent on listening to, and 
participating in, the discussions that they declined to 
bring in resolutions tin the usual way. Offers were made 
to ‘‘raise their wages’’ but the enticement was not great 
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enough to make them willing to depart from their de- 
cision, 

C. L. Harrison, chairman of the advertising committee, 
said the association had been very generous in its ap- 
propriations for advertising, that the committee had used 
the money appropriated to the best possible advantage 
and that it stood ready to spend all that would be ap- 
propriated. 

‘‘We have kept lumber before the public as against 
substitutes,’’ he said, ‘‘ because we consider active propa- 
ganda in behalf of lumber the principal work before the 
association. slans are now being worked out to adver- 
tise lumber more directly thru vast exhibits and we hope 
that the oak members will be willing to put up about 
$30,000 for a big ‘furniture week.’ Our idea is to ap- 
propriate a sum for newspaper advertising as a pre- 
liminary means of getting lumber before the public and 
then have the exhibits to follow. We believe such a 
plan will put oak back where it was before. The war 
will be over some day and the trade extension work should 
be carried on in such a vigorous manner that lumber is 
kept properly before the public.’’ 


Terms of Sale Committee Report 


Col. 8. B. Anderson, chairman of the committee on 
uniform terms of sale, said there had been no uniform 
terms heretofore and that the 2 percent discount offered 
should be a discount for cash and not a trade discount. 
He thought the trade discount should be entirely 
eliminated and recommended the following terms as the 
majority report of the committee: 

Two percent discount if 80 percent of net amount is re- 
mitted on receipt of invoice, balance on receipt and inspec- 
tion ; or acceptance for net amount due sixty days from date 
of invoice ; no discount allowed on freight whether or not pre- 
paid ; prices based on present existing rate of freight ; any in- 
crease therein or Federal war tax to be paid by purchaser. 

Mr. Anderson thought the trade acceptance very im- 
portant for all but most important for those in smaller 
towns where accommodations are not large. Said he: 

This plan of getting trade acceptance will make it possible 
for lumber manufacturers even in the smaller towns to get 
money in practically unlimited amounts as needed for the 
conduct of their business. The majority report of the com- 
mittee suggests the foregoing terms as a working basis. These 
terms are now being pnp gran used. The lumbermen 
should dictate both terms and prices on their product. A 


dollar saved on terms is far better than a dollar gained thru 
increase in selling price. 

We will later submit forms for trade acceptance to the ex- 
ecutive committee and then to members for adoption, with a 
view to bringing about uniformity. 

The trade acceptance should be mailed with the invoice and 
terms of sale should be printed in the body of the letter and 
not stamped thereon. 


The minority report of the committee differed from 
the majority report in the respect that it asked for a 
60-day acceptance on 80 percent of the net amount of 
the invoice instead of on 100 percent.. 

These two reports were vigorously discussed and all 
sorts of arguments in favor of one or the other were ad- 
vanced. Some members felt that, since lumber interests 
held the whip hand, they should hold out for 100 percent 
acceptances and treat buyers of lumber somewhat as 
lumber buyers have, in previous years, treated lumber 
manufacturers. Others felt that perhaps the time might 
come again when the buyer was in the saddle and urged 
moderation. Estimated weights, trade acceptance forms, 
division of responsibility and expense in connection with 
relayed shipments as between the seller and the buyer and 
various other phases of the subject were debated with 
the keenest interest. 

E. A. Lang suggested that the subject was too im- 
portant to be acted upon at once and moved that the 
entire subject be left in the hands of the present com- 
mittee, which will report to the executive committee, and 
that the latter shall formulate terms of sale, its action 
to be binding upon every member of the association. 
This carried by unanimous vote. 

John W. McClure made a statement to the association 
reviewing briefly the controversy with the vehicle in- 
terests having large Government contracts for army 
escort wagons. This statement, however, was made for 
the special benefit of the members and it was requested 
that nothing be said about it in the trade press, pending 
further developments in negotiations which are now pro- 
gressing at a very satisfactory rate looking to closer 
relations and a better understanding between the lum- 
ber and vehicle industries. 

8. M. Nickey, chairman of the inspection rules com- 
mittee, said that he and his associates had had very 
little to do, in striking contrast with the same committee 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. He be- 
lieved that the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation should have as little as possible to do with the 
subject of inspection but later offered the following 
motion, directly in line with the policy of the association 
as outlined when it was organized, and adopted by unan- 
imous vote: 

That the association endorse any proper plan which has for 
its purpose the bringing about of a universal standard of 


inspection of hardwood lumber under one set of inspection 
rules, without at this time going into the details of any pro- 


posed plan. 
Cost of Production Discussed 


C. H. Sherrill in the absence of O. M. Krebs, chair- 
man of the ‘‘cost committee,’’ led the discussion regard- 
ing the cost of producing lumber, He said in part: 

Cost of production is the heart of the lumber industry and 
the same is true of all other industries. It is absolutely 
necessary to know cost. But so far I have been unable to 
find as many as three who could agree on the cost of pro- 
ducing hardwood lumber. No two of us have the same char- 
acter of operations. We are scattered over large areas, with 
different environments calling for different methods. It is 
impossible to arrive at the exact cost but it is possible to 
reach an average cost. Representatives of the industry who 
have gone to Washington have been very much embarrassed 
in dealing with officials of the governmental departments be 
cause they have been unable to give costs. 

Unfortunately the hardwood lumber industry is divided 
among four large organizations. I will hail with delight the 
day the industry is administered by one organization capable 
of dealing with quality and quantity and, so far as laws of the 
land will admit, with prices. 

We should be able to make intelligent presentation of our 
cost at Washington instead of having to handle the subject 
in the present haphazard way. 

No matter what the expense to the association or any in- 
dividual member may be, the question of determining our 
cost is so important that it should be solved and solved in a 
satisfactory manner. 

C. I. Harrison said that an organization engaged in 
a business closely allied with Iumber—the Associated 
Cooperage Industries—had already employed engineers 
who will compile a report showing the essential facts of 
the cooperage business. He believed the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association should do the same 
thing. He therefore moved that the executive committee 
be empowered to employ an engineer to make a survey 
of the southern hardwood industry, the expense to be 
appropriated among members of the association, pro- 
vided it did not exceed 1 percent a thousand feet. This 
motion was carried by unanimous vote, with the under- 
standing that the engineer is to work under the direction 
of the cost committee of the association. 

F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, stated, in a brief 
talk. that that association had made a wide investigation 
of the hardwood lumber industry and that the cost ac- 
countants would soon have their report ready for the 
cost committee, that the latter would whip this into shape 
in a little while and that the findings of the latter would 


be available for any hardwood operator. He declared 
that the cost of stumpage presented the real problem and 
that, in finding stumpage cost, it was necessary to go 
by what the Government says is law. He assured the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association that 
his organization stood ready to coéperate with the cost 
committee of the former body with a view to expediting 
cost accounting and with a view to eliminating any pos- 
sible lost motion. 

Mr. Jurden, on behalf of the association, thanked Mr. 
Gadd for his offer and said that this would be gladly ae- 
cepted. 

F. F. Fee, president of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, said there is very little activity in the ex- 
portation of lumber now, that few bottoms are available 
and that export rates are prohibitive. Indeed, he as- 
serted that export business is practically confined to 
supplying the somewhat limited wants of the Governments 
of countries at war and declared that it is as near nil now 
as he hoped the kaiser, with his militarism, kultur and 
other institutions, would be in the very near future, 

Horace F, Taylor, of Buffalo, president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, brought cordial 
greetings from his organization to the members of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; Con- 
tinuing he said: 


The name of our association is something of a misnomer. 
We have many manufacturers as well as wholesalers among 
our members and we take pride in the fact that we always 
stand for the good of the industry. I always like to come to 
Memphis because of the activity of the lumbermen of this city 
and section. I regard a cost system as highly essential. If 
we are to maintain soundness of prices, we must be prepared 
to go to Washington and give intelligent ideas of cost. There 
are difficulties in the way of determining cost of hardwood 
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lumber. The methods used in the southern pine industry are 
not applicable to hardwoods but cost can be and must be as- 
certained. 


Resolutions on Blanket Rate Advance 


James K. Stark, president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, read extracts from resolutions 
adopted by that organization, giving its reasons for 
protesting against the proposed advance of 25 percent 
in freight rates on all commodities including lumber. 
He then offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted by unanimous vote: 

WHEREAS, Reports received thru the press and other 
sources indicate the intention of the United States Railroad 
Administration shortly to request the common carriers to 
file tariffs naming a horizontal advance of 25 percent in all 
freight rates, and ‘ 

WHEREAS, It is the desire of the members of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to favor any plan 
which will result in the successful conduct of the war, the 
members of this association being anxious to support the 
plans of the Government ; and* 

WuHereas, The members of this association feel that this is 
a matter which should also be carefully considered in the light 
of its effect upon business conditions after the close of the 
war ; therefore be it 

Resolwed, By the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, that we recommend that this matter be first carefully 
considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the asso- 
ciation pledging its full support and confidence to the com 
mission in any decision it may reach. 

F. F. Fee, speaking of the resolutions, declared the 
country needs help but that this must be given intel- 
ligently. Said he: ; 

I do not approve of such a heavy advance in rates on lum- 
ber. I think the Government should, instead of boosting 
freight rates on actual necessities as it proposes to do, make 
a big increase in passenger rates, thus taxing joy-riding. 
Lesubes is absolutely necessary to the Government in win 
ning the war and the Government should help us to tide over 
present conditions. We are loyal. We give up money cheer- 
fully to the Red Cross and to other patriotic funds. But the 
lumber industry is suffering from emergencies and the Gov- 
ernment should see it thru these. We are willing to pay the 
advance if it is absolutely necessary but we ought to be sure, 
We must ask questions and make investigations and take 
the position that, only if the Government must have it, it 
should get it. 

F. R. Gadd told of the resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, making the 
proposed advance of 25 percent include and embrace all 
pending advances in lumber freight rates. 

S. M. Nickey led the discussion on the labor situa- 
tion, saying that one of his companies here had advanced 
wages three times within the last three weeks with a 
view to holding its force intact and keeping its plant 
in operation. ‘‘ Advertisements,’’ he said, ‘‘are appear- 
ing in the daily papers offering fabulous wages. Men 
work three days in Memphis, go to Sheffield, Ala., or 
some other point where the Government has work under 
way, work there for three or four days and then come 
back to Memphis, making the Government pay their 
traveling expenses for a nice long ride. ‘This practice 
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has resulted in a serious unsettlement of labor conditions 
and has likewise brought about a great scarcity of help, 
despite the high wages paid,’’ 

James E. Stark hoped that resolutions would be 
adopted seeking to prevent industries in one section from 
taking labor from others. He pointed out that hardwood 
lumber manufacturers are shipping 70 percent of their 
output to the Government, either directly or indirectly, 
ond expressed himself as strongly in favor of the idea 
of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce of petitioning the 
Government to prevent taking labor from one section to 
another. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to draft reso- 
lutions protesting again the action of Government con- 
tractors in using the sanction of the Government in in- 
serting advertisements in the daily papers offering such 
high wages as to attract labor from one section or in- 
dustry to another. ’ 

In drafting this resolution the secretary will word 
it in such a way that it can not be interpreted as unfair 
to labor, the idea of the association being that the work- 
ingman has a perfect right to sell his product—labor— 
at the highest market price obtainable. 

In connection with the question of exportation of white 
oak, it was made clear that there is a great deal of low 
grade material not suitable for Government use and it 
was pointed out that this should be brought to the at- 
tention of the war trade board. President Jurden stated 
that this matter had already been taken up with Mr, 
Woodhull, advisor of the War Trades Board, that the 
latter had been informed that this low grade stock was 


available for use and that it was necessary for manu- 
facturers of white oak to have outlets for all of their 
stock. 

Adjournment took place at this point and immediately 
thereafter the hardwood dimension department was 
organized by those interested in the manufacture of 
dimension stock. R. L. Muse, of the R. L. Muse Lumber 
Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark., was made temporary chair- 
man and was later elected chairman of the governing 
committee of the hardwood department. The other four 
members of this committee are: Arthur (Hickory) Jones, 
of Texas, representing hickory; T. J. Turner, of Arkan- 
sas, representing ash; J. V. Wright, of Tennessee, rep- 
resenting oak, and J. H. West, of Mississippi. 

Mr. Muse, as chairman of the governing committee, 
becomes automatically a member of the advertising com- 
mittee of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and in that capacity will have something to 
say regarding the advertising and trade extension work in 
behalf of dimension stock. 

The members of the governing committee held a meet- 
ing immediately after being elected and discussed ways 
and means of increasing the membership of the depart- 
ment and of handling the various subjects which will 
come before it. 

The new department was organized with the following 
charter members, all of whom have become members of 
the association itself: I. I. Gunn, Beans Creck, Tenn.; 
R. T. Bugg, Memphis; West Bass Lumber Co., Coffee- 
ville, Miss., by J. H. West; John V. Wright, Bolivar, 
Tenn.; Thomas J. Turner, Marked Tree, Ark.; J. A. 


Harrison, Jonesboro, Ark.; John L. Milner, Grenada, 
Miss.; E. D. Biggs, Taleo, Tex.; Lynch Lumber Co., 
Jonesboro, Ark., by B. G. Lynch; Hickory Jones Co., 
Lufkin, Tex., by Arthur (Hickory) Jones; R. L. Muse 
Lumber Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark.; by R. L. Muse. 

The dimension department will be operated along 
the same lines as the oak, gum and commercial rotary 
veneer departments and any member of the association 
who is now manufacturing dimension stock will auto- 
matically become a member of this department. 

The governing committee of the department will de- 
termine the kind and quantity of advertising and trade 
extension work it desires to do and will likewise de- 
termine the basis of assessment for raising funds for 
these purposes, 

Previous organizations of the dimension manufacturers 
have not been altogether successful but the belief was ex- 
pressed by those forming this department this afternoon 
that, with the active and efficient machinery of a going 
organization such as the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, there is every reason to feel that 
the dimension manufacturers will look after the hard- 
wood dimension industry with just as much success and 
with just as much benefit as the members of the other 
departments are looking after the interests of the par- 
ticular wood or woods they champion, 

The dimension hardwood manufacturers who joined 
this afternoon, eleven in number, are in Class-A member- 
ship. They will pay the general assessment of 3 cents a 
thousand feet, log scale measurement, and will like- 
wise pay initiation fees of $25 each. 





MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS HOLD LIVELY MEETING 


Quarterly Session of Southern Association Considers Vital Problems — Definite Cost Figures Presented—Co-operation With 
West Coast Recommended—Law Against Idlers Urged—Recruiting for New Members to Be Pushed 


Arnanta, GA. May 25.—A good attendance and 
marked degree of interest in the proceedings character- 
ized the second quarterly meeting for the current year 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association held at the Ansley Hotel in this city on May 
15 and 16. President Willian M. Otis, who presided, 
made a brief opening address, expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the continued good attendance at the meetings 
of the association, indicating that the members are very 
much interested and that the seeretary’s work is produc- 
ing results. He said that if there ever was a time when 
manufacturers should get together and codperate 
closely it is right now; that the Government is calling 
upon everyone to codperate, conserve, economize and help 
win the war. For himself he wanted to say frankly that 
he was ready and willing to make all sacrifices neces- 
sary. Calling attention to the operation of the associa- 
tion’s emergency bureau he said that thru it the millwork 
manufacturers were in a way being acknowledged by the 
Government, the authorities at Washington having real- 
ized that organization and coéperation are desirable when 
honestly and properly administered. 

President Otis mentioned having, together with Secre- 
tary C. B. Harman and a number of southern manufactur- 
ers, attended the annual meeting of the Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau at Chicago on April 24, and said that 
he was much impressed by the large attendance and the 
enthusiastic interest shown. 

Report of the Secretary 

Secretary Harman prefaced his report with the state- 
ment that the association now has more members and 
covers a wider territory than at any other time since its 
organization. There are at present seventy-five active 
and nineteen associate members, all except six being in 
good standing. Alluding to orders that have been placed 
by the Government thru the emergency bureau, which is 
now thoroly established at Washington, and the excel- 
lent prospect for further business from that source, Sec- 
retary Harman said that all millwork manufacturers of 
standing, whether members of the association or not, 
are eligible for membership in the bureau. Passing to 
the discussion of the all-important subject of costs and 
selling prices the secretary said: 


In figuring costs for the emergency bureau from twelve re- 
ports, mostly from members who are subscribers to the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau and who have had their oper- 
ations audited and therefore do not have to guess what their 
costs are, I am able to furnish figures showing average bur- 
dens or overhead expenses in the twelve factories making the 
reports, as follows: Machine burden, 33 cents an hour per 
man; bench burden, 21.7 cents an hour per man; commercial 
burden, 20 percent of factory cost. 

Those of you who are figuring less for your burden and 
overhead are actually losing money. 

You have noted from market reports which I have mailed 
you during the last sixty days a marked increase in selling 
prices, these reports indicating average selling prices on sales 
already made in all the southern States. I have made up a 
general average of all these reports and am giving copies to 
all of you as information. I am unable to suggest future 
selling prices but see no impropriety in showing you what 
prices have prevailed in the recent past. I hope members will 
continue reporting sales to me, both wholesale and to con- 
sumers, 80 that I may be able to figure quarterly averages. 
Do not let these average reports fool any of you, for I am 
sure that some of these discounts produce lower net prices 
than present conditions warrant and some are less than cost. 
Those of you who are keeping cost should make your selling 
prices based on cost and those who are not keeping cost had 
better begin doing so at once, 

Basing my opinion on the present high cost of glass, lumber 
and all other raw material and supplies, the uncertainty of 
getting it shipped after we have bought it, the high cost and 
searcity of labor, the serious falling off of construction work 
all over the United States, the present attitude of labor and 
the prevailing sentiment toward labor, the probable reduction 
of production of nonessentials for duration of the war, the evi- 
dent preparation of manufacturers to conduct business upon a 
different basis from formerly, and the indications of a much 
more efficient and intelligent conducting of business after the 
war, I wish to urge the necessity of advancing your selling 
prices in close keeping with these conditions, of knowing what 
your goods are costing you, and of standing firmly to your 
quotations. 

If we expect to continue in business and dispose of our 
material at a fair profit we must get busy along the lines of 
organization and codperation. We must in some way con- 








vince manufacturers in our territory who are not members 
of our association that it is necessary for them to become 
members, 

I also recommend closer codperation with the white pine 
and fir manufacturers. They are just as foxy as we and 
maybe a little more so, but we can gain by being frank and 
friendly with them. I have met many of them and did not 
see any horns on them. ‘There is no doubt that most of them 
are larger manufacturers than we and I believe have more 
trouble to produce profits than we. Let us wipe out the past 
and shake hands with them. I believe that a closer personal 
acquaintance with more of them will bring about some of 
the same feeling that we have formed among members of our 
association, 


Report of the Directors 


The report of the board of directors was presented by 
Chairman M, E. Dyess. A recommendation to change 
the time of holding the directors’ meeting was favor- 
ably considered, and notice given that at the August 
meeting a motion will be made to change Article 10 of 
the by-laws by striking out the words ‘‘these quarterly 
meetings to be held the day prior to regular quarterly 
meetings of the association,’’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words ‘‘these quarterly meetings to be held on the 
same dates as the association quarterly meetings, in the 
mornings just preceding the meetings.’’ A recommenda- 
tion regarding associate members was rejected. Pres- 
ident Otis, however, gave notice of his intention to offer 
at the next meeting resolution changing Article 9 of the 
by-laws relating to associate members. 

The following new members were elected: Active— 
Meigs Variety Works, Meigs, Ga.; Riverside Lumber Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Graf-Davis-Collett Co., Salisbury, N. 
C.; Prassel Sash & Door Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Waco 
Sash & Door Co., Waco, Tex. Associate—Ladson Lumber 
Co., Moultrie, Ga. 

The following old members signed applications under 
the charter and were formally elected: Active—Selden 
Cypress Door Co., Palatka, Fla.; York Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Victoria Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.; Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala.; C. M. 
Thompson’s Sons, Lexington, N. C.; A. S. Bacon & Sons, 
Savannah, Ga.; Chester Machine & Lumber Co., Chester, 
8. C.; Sanford 8. & B. Co., Sanford, N. C.; Steves Sash 
& Door Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Standard Lumber Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark; Miller Manufacturing Co., Richmond, 
Va.; F. C. Turner & Co., Mobile, Ala.; East Coast Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Fort Pierce, Fla.; Montague Man- 
ufacturing Co., Richmond, Va.; C. C. Bell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Monroe, La.; A. T. Griffin Manufacturing Co., 
Goldsboro, N. C.; C. M. & W. G. Wilson, Wilson’s Mill, 
N. C. Associate—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; John W. Zuber, Atlanta Ga.; Henry G. Brabston 
& Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Hires-Turner Glass Co., Wash 
ington, D. C.; Martins Lumber Co., Martins, S. C.; J. 
M. Pritchard, secretary, Memphis, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


K. E. Mack, Thomasville, Ga., called attention to the 
shortage of labor notwithstanding the abundance of 
laborers idling about, and said he thought something 
should be done to foree such persons to do their pa- 
triotie duty by working, calling attention in this con- 
nection to the labor law passed by the New Jersey leg- 
islature and to the effort of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association toward having a similar law passed in those 
States. This law requires that every male between the 
ages of 18 and 50 years shall be habitually and regularly 
engaged in some lawful, useful and recognized business, 
profession, occupation, trade or employment for at least 
four full days a week for the duration of the war. 

President Otis then called upon Secretary Edward A. 
Kimball of the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association for 
his view on the subject. Mr. Kimball’s remarks were to 
the point, giving the results of his investigation in the 
North and at Washington as well as in his own immediate 
territory. 

A notion by K. E. Mack prevailed, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that we 


approve and endorse the movements of the Georgia Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation toward having proper laws passed to force idlers to 
work and do their full share in producing that which is so 
necessary at this time, and that the secretary forward a copy 
of this resolution to both associations. 


The labor situation was then discussed further, most 
of the remainder of the afternoon being taken up with 
this subject, practically all the members participating. 
Some of the members are employing both white and 
colored women in almost every capacity and they were 
reported to be giving satisfaction, performing more and 
better work at less cost. These women are employed as 
glaziers, bench workers, for feeding stickers and molders, 
and as helpers of all kinds. 

Following adjournment most of the members enjoyed 
an automobile ride to points of interest about Atlanta, 
as guests of the association. The ride terminated at the 
Druid Hills Club, where a fine dinner had been ordered 
by R. 8. Wessels, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. There 
is no better host than ‘‘Bob’’ Wessels, and the dinner 
was typical of his usual good taste both as to the beautiful 
and the substantial. It was greatly enjoyed and ap- 
preciated by everyone. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Brief addresses on various trade topies were made by 
the following members, who spoke on the subjects 
named: M, EK. Dyess, Augusta, Ga., cost and cost keep- 
ing; I". KE. Gibson, Augusta, Ga., codperation; W. FE. 
Tylander, Fort Pieree, Fla., coéperation and conditions at 
Miami; J. V. Lindsley, Columbus, Ga., market condi 
tions, prices and women labor; J. W. MeKiever, Sumter, 
8. C., association work and results; L. Ray, Memphis, 
Tenn., codperation; George E. Toale, Augusta, Ga., 
business and conditions; C. D. Crosby, Chester, S. C., 
quick shipments; E. M. Oettinger, Greensboro, N. C., 
new members and duties of directors; S. J. Dixon, Wel- 
don, N. C., new members and association work; W. V. 
Ogletree, Atlanta, Ga., old members and coéperation; 
W. J. Schell, Jacksonville, Fla., Jacksonville and Flor- 
ida; A. lL. Kley, Washington, D. C., R. S. Wessels, 
Atlanta, Ga., and C. C. Campbell, Columbia, S. C., as- 
sociate members’ work. 


P. F, Conway spoke on ‘‘New Members and the Next 
Meeting,’’ concluding by offering a resolution, which 
was unanimously carried, that the slogan for the next 
three months be ‘‘One hyndred members and everybody 
present at the August meeting.’’ President Otis then 
called for volunteers to write at least six letters each to 
members and nonmembers on the subjects of attending 
the next meeting and of becoming members of the as- 
sociation. The following members volunteered their 
services in this connection, the secretary to furnish them 
with the names of persons to write to and to see person- 
ally if possible: W. E. Tylander, Fort Pierce, Fla.; A. 
L. Kley, Washington, D. C.; William M. Otis, Columbia, 
8. C.; IK. E. Mack, Thomasville, Ga.; E. M. Oettinger, 
Greensboro, N. C.; L. Ray, Memphis, Tenn.; W. V. 
Ogletree, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. Methvin, Atlanta, Ga.; 
8. J. Dixon, Weldon, N. C.; F. E. Gibson, Augusta, Ga.; 
George R. Spencer, Gastonia, N. C.; W. J. Schell, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; A. L. Chavannes, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
V. E, Cliatt, Moultrie, Ga. 

Upon motion of J. W. McKiever it was recommended 
that inasmuch as it was the consensus of the members 
that a charge should be made for crating and packing 
in less than carload shipments all members should figure 
up the cost of this service and make such charges as 
necessary to cover it. 

A resolution was introduced by George E. Toale that 
it was the sense.of the association that manufacturers 
should change their terms to thirty days net with a cash 
discount of 1 percent for payment within ten days from 
dates of shipment. The resolution was adopted. 

The next meeting will be held at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Aug. 14, 15 and 16. 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY CONFERENCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

RicHMOND, VA., May 28.—The monthly meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association was held here to- 
day in Murphy’s Hotel, with attendance not so large 
as at recent previous meetings because of the rather hot 
weather. Considerable interest was shown in association 
affairs and work was started for the good of the in- 
dustry. A meeting of the board of directors was held 
last night at which President J. lL. Camp presided. He 
could not, however, preside at today’s conference and 
the chair was occupied by Capt. Nathan O’Berry. 

The meeting today was called to order at 11 o’clock 
and the minutes of the last meeting were read. The 
first report was from Chairman Thomas O’Berry, of 
the inspection committee, on establishing a hardwood 
department. After giving an outline of the previous 
action taken thes chairman introduced Frank I", Fish, 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
who outlined the work of that organization and pre- 
sented a definite plan by which pine manufacturers cut 
ting hardwoods could have the benefit of the inspection 
service of his association. The matter was thoroly dis- 
cussed, but no definite action was taken. The chairman 
of the inspection committee will handle it further and 
report at a subsequent meeting. A vote of thanks was 
extended Secretary Fish for his attendance. 

Reports of the proceedings of the recent annual mect- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
were made by delegates and were much enjoyed. 


Attention was called to the welfare work being done 
among foresters and the association voted for that pur- 
pose a contribution of $1,000, ‘‘with as much more as 
can be raised.’’ 

Chairman R, A. Parsley gave a review of the handling 
of transportation matters, bringing forward the prime 
importance to the association of employing a traflic 
expert. The question of funds for the maintenance of 
such service presented a difficulty and the chairman 
will handle the matter further to complete arrangements. 

Daugherty, McKey & Co., of Salkehatchie, 8. C., were 
unanimously elected to membership. 

A committee of three was recommended for the pur- 
pose of investigating the mutual casualty insurance fea- 
ture for lumbermen under the new Virginia compensa- 
tion law. The labor question was discussed thoroly and 
members of the North Carolina association were urged 
to go to Raleigh June 38 to present a petition to the gov- 





Please do not fail to favor us regularly 
with your quarterly bulletin, as there is 
usually something in it that we find desira- 
ble.—F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 











ernor asking for a special session of the legislature to 
amend the labor laws. The trouble now is that labor will 
not work regularly. A Government official states that he 
found 50,000 laborers in eastern North Carolina who 
worked an average of two to three days a week only. 

A general discussion ensued as to the Government’s 
fixing of prices on lumber for domestic consumers. The 
association went on record as adopting the National asso- 
ciation resolution, covering this question, passed at its 
regent annual meeting. 

Invitations were extended to hold the next meeting at 
Wilmington and at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., in June, 
The latter invitation was accepted and the secretary 
was instructed to fix a definite date. 

Various routine matters of local interest were disposed 
of, Discussion brought out vividly the fact that the 
pine manufacturers are solidly behind the Government 
in winning the war but expect aid and fair treatment to 
make possible a continuance of operations. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 o’clock. Luncheon was 
then served to members and their guests by the associa- 
tion in the private dining room of the hotel. The 
weather was very hot but the meeting was much en- 
joyed. 





CONTRACTORS engaged in construction work upon mili- 
tary reservations within the State of Washington are 
not subject to the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of that State. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILLMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., May 25.—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was 
held at the Mason Hotel here today. The outstanding 
feature of the mecting, as revealed by the reports of the 
several department heads, was the fact that last year has 
heen one of the greatest for achievement ever recorded 
in all branches of the association’s activities. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 

President—J. I. Graves. 

Vice president for Alabama—KE. L. More. 

Vice president for Florida—W. C. Sherman. 

Vice president for Georgia—L. A. Zirkle. 

Treasurer—D, G. Coit. 

Governing board—W. H. Dowling, R. H. Knox, Hl. Rh. 
Swartz. 

The board of governors reappointed KE. S. Harrell see 
retary. Mr, Harrell thus enters upon his eighteenth year 
of continual service as secretary of the association, in- 
deed an enviable record. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was organ- 
ized nineteen years ago at Tifton, Ga, Its membership 
totalled six persons. It was known as the Georgia Saw 
Mill Association and its scope of usefulness was con 
fined to a few neighboring mills. Its membership was 
168 at the start of today’s meeting, during which twen- 
ty-two new members were admitted, increasing the total 
to 190. The new members are as follows: 


Florida Manufacturing Co., Jacksonville, Mla. 
Myakka Manufacturing Co., Greggs, Ga. 
Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lake County Manufacturing Co., Eustis, Fla. 
srooks Manufacturing Co., Shady Grove, Fla. 
Henderson Land & Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Lakeland Grain & Trust Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Alexander City Manufacturing Co., 
Alexander City, Ala. 
Carter Manufacturing Co., Greggs, Ga. 
Mickler Lumber Co., Thonotassa, Fla. 
Kk. I’, Coxwell, Blountstown, Fla. 
Mayo Lumber Co., Milton, Fla. 
Holton & Strickland, Deering, Fla. 
D. Ewing, Holt, Pla. | 
Corbett Lumber Co., Alapoha, Ga. 
Steinhatchie Lumber Co., Clara, Fla. 
J. L. Phillips, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Powers Lumber Co., Panama City, Fla, 
A. J. Brown, Jacksonville, Fla. BELOW 
8. A. Tillman, Thomasville, Ga. HIPMENT 
J. A. Sherwood, Thomasville, Ga. 
M. J. Brown, Surrency, Ga. 


\ 
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PER CENT 


In submitting his annual report See- 
retary Harrell declared that the last 





PER CENT 
year was one of achievements not the i 
least of which was a hundred percent 
increase in the membership list. Re- 
ceipts for the year were $32,252.04 as 
compared with $18,305.77 last year. 
Three inspectors are now employed and | 


126 inspections were made last year. 
The newly established auditing depart 
ment is working to entire satisfaction. 
However, requests for statements of 
costs have not been readily responded 





to and the members were urged to use cae 

the department so that accurate cost veLow 
figures may be secured. Mention was hee 
made of having the mills adopt some 

system of mill inspection so that com- a 
plaints as to grade and count would be 

eliminated. Production has been cur- pl 
tailed by reason of labor conditions posta 





and transportation difficulties, these | 
having worked to bring about conges- | 
tion at the mills, they not being able | 
to care for the accumulations so that a | 
number were obliged to close down. | 


The most important point stressed in 
Secretary Harrell’s report was that 
emphasizing the need of putting 
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40 mills report actual production for April 
40 mills report norma! produetion 
Percentage actual productiyn as to normal 





40 milla report stocks on hand May 1 0 
40 mille report unfilled orders on file May 1 66,082,682 ft 





J. E. GRAVES, HOSFORD, FLA. ; 
Reélected President 


wll idle men to work. <A eanvass of the members brough 


out the faet that they are in favor of the enactment of 


laws in Georgia, Alabama and Florida similar to the 


New Jersey law, requiring able-bodied men up to 45 
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4 mills report shipments for April 42,128,860 ft 
Percentage production as to shipments 105% 
Percentage shipments as to production 95%; 
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years of age to work at least fifty hours a week. 

A new set of grading rules is soon to be distributed 
to the grading committee for its approval, 

George Ward, recently appointed auditor for the as- 
sociation, declared that much of his time had been con- 
sumed in preparing income and excess profits tax returns, 
and in attempting to secure cost sheets from the mills, 
In referring to the latter Mr. Ward emphasized the im- 
portance of a mill knowing its cost, especially in view of 
the fact that the Government authorities are attempting 
to fix a fair and profitable price at which lumber is to 
be sold. The Federal Trade Commission is going to de- 
mand from each manufacturer a uniform form of cost 
sheet, declared Mr.,Ward, and he has asked for a con- 
ference with Mr. Bracken, secretary of the commission, in 
order to agree upon some form of cost sheet that will be 
as free from complications as possible. The reports of 
the mills making returns for January, February and 
March and April are as follows: 


Month Mills Feet Green Dried Dressed 
As 25 84,308,079 21.19 21.99 24.03 
February ....... 24 80,568,491 20.07 20.76 22.66 
MEE scavceceues 30 84,610,456 20.12 20.89 23.66 
ae sce ee crit 25 29,892,292 20.10 (*) 23.01 


*Not shown. 
Report of Traffic Manager 


In connection with his report, Traffic Manager W. E. 
Gardner presented a detailed statement showing that 
during the last four years the traflie department has col- 
lected $28,800 in freight overcharges and that $11,500 of 
this amount was paid to the association as its proportion, 
leaving the net amount paid to members more than $17,- 
000. The traffic department therefore has paid all of its 
expenses, including the handling of matters before the 
various railroad commissions, which has resulted in benefit 
to the members but for which service the department 
receives no revenue, and has in addition rendered members 
a gencral traffic service in the way of quoting rates and 
supplying other information without cost to the associa- 
tion. The balance of the report was in part as follows: 

If the traffic department is to continue its success the com- 
ing year all members of our present organization must send 
us regularly their freight expense bills for audit, as the col- 


lection of freight overcharges is the only source of revenue 
for the department. 

Our members have been notified by circular that an appli- 
cation had been filed by the railroads with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to permit the cancellation of all-water 
competitive rates on lumber from producing points located in 
the southeastern territory to the eastern consuming markets 
on the Atlantic seaboard, north and east of the Potomac. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission permits the can- 
cellation of our water competitive rates the only rates in 
effect will be what are generally known as the all-rail rates, 
which from the average mills of our territory are as high, and 
in many cases higher than the rate from the blanket Missis- 
sippi Valley territory, altho the distances are very much less 
from our territory. 

The briefs in this case must be filed by June 15, after 
which a date will be set for oral arguments before the com- 
mission. It will probably be several months after the oral 
arguments are heard before a decision is reached. s 68 
do not feel that the commission will permit any such dis- 
crimination as would result from the cancellation of our 
water competitive rates without making some similar adjust- 
ment of rates from the territories of our competitors. 


The labor situation came up for discussion and re- 
vealed a deplorable shortage of labor with much of that 
available greatly inefficient, and the urgent necessity of 
a law that will compel lazy men to go to work. A motion 
was made and adopted that the association call upon the 
governors of Alabama, Georgia and Florida to ask for 
the enactment of a compulsory labor law similar ‘to the 
New Jersey law, requiring all able-bodied men to work a 
given number of days a week. The Georgia legislature 
meets in June but in Alabama and Florida a special ses- 
sion will have to be called. On motion, the president was 
empowered to appoint a committee in each of the three 
States, to lay personally before the governors the need 
for a compulsory labor law. 





In Great BriTAIn slightly more than 1,500,000,000 
feet of standing timber has been sold to be cut into lum- 
ber during 1918. This does not mean that the produc- 
tion of home grown wood in that country will be limited 
to 1,500,000,000 feet, as additional sales are being made 
continually. 
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AIDS TO ECONOMICAL PORK PRODUCTION 


[By W. J. Carmichael, Instructor in Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois] 


If we are to attain the maximum in food conservation 
among the leaks which must be plugged are those con- 
nected with the feeding of live stock. The common 
practice of throwing the grain on the ground, and 
pouring slop into open troughs thru which the pigs 
run at will, not only wastes feed but renders the re- 
mainder more or less unpalatable. The accompanying 
illustration shows a type of trough, made entirely of 
wood, which will eliminate much waste. One of the 
leading hog feeders of Illinois uses it extensively for 
slop, water and grain. With this type of trough the 
feeder can ration the squealing mass of swine without 
upsetting several buckets of slop or getting a goodly 
part of the feed over the heads and ears of the pigs. 
The troughs are heavy enough to be not easily upset, 
yet so light that they can be easily moved from field to 
field. The trough shown in the cut is out in a woods 
pasture surrounded by a fence having vertical openings 
thru which the pigs can come for their feed to a spot 
where they will be unmolested by their mothers. 

These troughs or feeders are built of 1- or 14-inch 
cypress, and will last many years, paying their cost each 





THIS TYPE OF FEEDER SAVES GRAIN AND LABOR 


year. They not only present the feed in a suitable 
trough, but separate the pigs so that the stronger ones 
do not get more than their share, which conduces to 
uniform development. No matter how hungry, the pigs 
cannot climb up and bother the attendant while he is 
pouring in the slop or shoveling in the grain at the top. 

If, as is often the case during the summer months, a 
bunch of hogs about ready for market need drinking 
water that is near the shelter the troughs can be moved 
up near the hydrant and with a piece of hose the 
attendant can be filling the troughs with water while 
shoveling out the grain on the feeding floor, inspecting 
the self-feeders, or performing other chores in connec- 
tion with the pigs. With the proper combination of 
equipment a few minutes twice a day is all that is 
required to feed and water a.carload of hogs. The 
feeder shown in the cut has a capacity of about thirty 
bushels of shelled corn, but will work fairly well with 
ear corn. 

How often we have seen a shote grab an ear of corn 
from the mud and carry it to a dry spot to eat in 
comfort. A feeding platform saves grain. It makes 
little difference whether grain is handfed or used from 
a self-feeder as far as the factor of mud is concerned. 
There is if anything more need of a platform with a 
self-feeder than when the grain is thrown on the ground, 
since the pigs are inclined to wallow around the trough 
resting up preparatory to the next meal. A small floor 
as shown in the illustration is sufficient. It may be 
attached to the feeder or separate; ordinarily it seems 
better to have it separate. Some farmers have hinged 
a platform to each side of the trough of the feeder which 
can be turned up against the side and fastened while 
moving the feeder. With the floor turned up it is easy 
to drag feeder, platform and all thru quite small gates 
to almost any spot desired. A self-feeder such as shown 
can be used for all the hog’s feed, the hopper being 
divided into three compartments each of which can be 
used for a separate feed. The sloping sides can be slid 
up or down to suit the particular feed being used. One 
entire side of the roof is hinged, for filling the hopper. 

Sometimes a smaller feeder is desired, or one for a 
single feed and feeding from one side only. In such 


case the construction is simplified, but it is usually de- 
sirable to place a deflector in the back part of the hopper 
to prevent the grain from accumulating there and be- 
coming soured. The trough part may be divided cross- 
wise to keep the pigs from wasting grain, if they de- 
velop the habit, but ordinarily there will be little rooted 
out of the trough. 

The problem of containers for the corn and other 
feeds about the feeding places may be solved by pressing 
into service a manure spreader or a box wagon. For econ- 
omy and convenience it is hard to secure an outfit that 
will be more convenient than a flat rack with 12-inch 
boards around it. This rig is convenient for loading and 
unloading, and can be used for various purposes, such as 
corn husking. A man who has become accustomed to a 
flat rack is seldom willing to return to the use of a box 
wagon. With such a wagon it is well to use a set of 
truck wheels and attach the running gear so that very 
short turns can be made. By the use of a large fifth 
wheel it is of course possible to make short turns such 
as are made by most city trucks or express wagons. 














SELF-FEEDER WITH PLATFORM 





LUMBERMEN AND BUILDING AND LOAN MEN CONFER 


MusKOGEE, OKLA., May 27.—The Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Oklahoma State League of 
Building & Loan Associations held their first joint meet- 
ing here, when about 100 delegates, representing the two, 
gathered at Hotel Severs last Friday. The program in- 
cluded addresses by representative lumbermen and loan 
men, and was so interwoven as to puzzle the uninitiated 
to determine where the lumbermen left off and the loan 
men began. It was in the nature of a get-to-gether meet- 
ing to discuss matters of moment to the men who build 
homes and the men who furnish the material, and so satis- 
factory was the combination and so interesting were the 
matters discussed that instead of following the original 
plan of meeting, under which the first session of the day 
was to be held jointly, after which each organization was 
to hold its own business sessions separately, the joint 
meeting was lengthened into an all-day affair, neither 
body caring to separate. 

The session was called to order by W. M. Malone, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma State League of Building & Loan 
Associations. Judge Walter Turnbull, a prominent Mus- 
kogee banker, delivered the address of welcome in the 
absence of Mayor John Wisener, who was out of the city, 
the response being made by President Malone. Judge 
Turnbull complimented the members of the two organiza- 
tions as belonging to the two classes most important in 
developing the great South and West, the pioneers who 
had blazed the way for civilization—the home builders 
and the material men who furnished the builders. In wel- 
coming the delegates he declared they would find Musko- 
gee a little city of 50,000 people—not the greatest city on 
earth, but perhaps the greatest in the amount of wealth per 
capita in the State, and one that was tryingto solve the 
great question of municipal government so that the great- 
est good might come to the greatest number of inhabi- 
tants. He said that Muskogee and Oklahoma owed much to 
the lumbermen for their present greatness; it was the lum- 
bermen who came in advance of civilization and when the 
settler arrived he found the little lumber yard ready to 
serve him; and often in the early settlement of the baby 
State of the nation—Oklahoma—the weary homesteader 
wending his way via ox team across the prairies found his 
greatest friend in the- pioneer lumberman. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., pioneer lumber- 
man and secretary-manager of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was the first speaker on the program, 
his subject being ‘‘ Building and Loan Associations Dur- 


ing War Times.’’ He said in part: 


We are living in a wonderful time—in a terribie time. We 
are also living in an age of the greatest opportunities and 
the greatest obligations. We should now prepare to meet the 
obligations which the after-war period will bring upon us. 
We are going to owe much to those who are less fortunate. 
We should not complain at this time on account of any hard- 
ships that shall come to us before the struggle is ended, be- 
cause as yet the people of this nation have suffered no hard- 
ships or deprivations. This war will have a greater effect 
on the future, on the lives of our people, upon our business 
and our methods in the conduct thereof and upon our atti- 
tude toward the other fellow, than any other war the world 
has ever seen: 


In closing his address Mr. Moorehead predicted some 
of the things that will come to pass after the war, among 
them being: ‘‘We will become a nation of savers and 
a nation of home owners, And inasmuch as the response 


to the slogan—‘A Home for Every Family’—made at 
former conferences seems to have met such a hearty 
response, I venture to suggest a companion— The Build- 
ing and Loan Pass Book, the Successor to the Thrift Card 
and the War Savings Certificate.’ ?’ 

Mr. Moorehead spoke extemporanously and his address 
was listened to with marked attention. 

Other addresses were made by delegates of both asso- 
ciations. The Muskogee Chamber of Commerce provided 
an elaborate menu for the luncheon that was served in 
the private dining room of the hotel. Before adjourn- 
ing for luncheon it was unanimously agreed that the 
afternoon session should also be a joint meeting, as the 
lumbermen and loan builders were so pleased with the 
morning effort, each discovering that mutual interests 
warranted such a proceeding and that the one organiza- 
tion had no secrets the other should not know. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session a number of addresses were 
made and papers read by delegates from both organiza- 
tions, the two programs being merged into one. The 
State league elected officers for the coming year, the entire 
set of officers now incumbent being reélected. The lumber- 
men’s association did not elect officers, as this was simply 
a district meeting of members of the parent organiza- 
tion. 

At 4:30 p. m. the delegates were taken on an auto tour 
of inspection of the city. 

At 7 o’clock Mr. Moorehead gave a dinner in Hotel 
Severs’ private dining room to the lumber delegates, to 
which an invitation was extended to the Building & Loan 
delegates, and many attended. Mr. Moorehead at this 
dinner addressed the lumbermen particularly on matters 
of interest to them, urging a closer union and discussing 


many matters connected with the lumbermen’s business - 


and the war. The central thought of the speaker’s address 
was ‘‘Get your harness marks under your collar instead 
of under your breeching.’’ He urged his fellow lumber- 
men to ‘‘plan to act now.’’ Much depended on the lum- 
berman in the future. Mighty problems were coming to 
confront the lumber interests of the country, conditions 
brought about by the world-wide war. A great burden 
will be laid on their shoulders and they must be prepared 
for it. The great forests are being called on to give, give, 
give, for war material, he said, and war’s demands are 
imperative. What of the future lumber business of the 
United States, of the world? he asked. Never before in 
the history of the world have such conditions confronted 
the men whose products come not from the mine and 
field, but from the woods. 


The speaker further called attention to the link that 
bound together the lumber dealer and the farmer and 
urged codperation on the part of the lumbermen in help- 
ing the farmer in harvesting his products. When the 
farmer failed, all other interests failed; when the farmer 
prospered, every other interest likewise prospered. This 
year the farmer is up against a serious proposition—the 
proposition of gathering his crops. The demand of war 
has seriously handicapped the farmer; it has called from 
the fields and farms the young men and left but the aged 
and women. The farmer has sent out the 8. O. S. call 
for help, and it is the duty of the lumbermen to do all they 
can to answer this call; and here the speaker proposed a 
definite plan for the organization, which plan was printed 


in full in the May 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
page 51. 

The address made a profound impression on the lum- 
bermen and it was unanimously agreed to follow out the 
suggestions of the speaker on how to assist the farmer in 
harvesting and each delegate present promised to get 
busy at once upon returning home. 

It was the understanding among the delegates of both 
organizations that the 1919 meeting also should be a 
joint affair, and in addition to these two organizations, 
next year the hardware and painters’ State organizations 
should be invited to participate. The place for the next 
annual meeting was left to the discretion of the presi- 
dents of the two organizations. 

The following are the officers of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association: President, F. J. Gentry, Pond 
Creek, Okla; first vice president, C. F. Lucas, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; second vice president, J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, 
Mo.; traffic manager, J. E. Johnston, Kansas City, Mo.; 
counsel, L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary-man- 
ager, J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU DON’T LIKE WAR BREAD TRY WOOD BREAD 


Every hotel and restaurant, and almost every house- 
wife, seem to have their own individual recipes or 
formulas whereby rye, barley, corn, rice or potato flour 
in whole or in part replace wheat flour—and the results 
of some of these combinations are weird in the extreme. 
According to a newspaper story appearing this week, 
however, a Swedish chemist has gone them one better 
and has succeeded in producing a palatable and nutritious 
bread containing one-third to two-thirds cellulose, de- 
rived from wood. It is said that this ‘‘ wooden bread’’ 
was recently tested in the chief hospital in Stockholm, 
and that the patients thrived upon it and put on weight. 
It is known that German chemists have for a long time 
believed it possible to attain the end which their Swedish 
colleague is reported to have achieved, tho their own 
long continued experiments along that line had proved 
fruitless. It also is stated that experiments have been 
made in the feeding of horses- with cellulose, heavy draft 
horses used for express hauling in Stockholm being se- 
lected for the experiment. Two horses that were fed 
twelve pounds of oats and fourteen pounds of hay each 
lost eight pounds in weight, while another pair fed daily 
six pounds of oats, fourteen pounds of hay, and eight 
pounds of cellulose gained one pound each. 

Chicago chemists are frankly skeptical as to the merits 
of the reported discovery, altho admitting that it is 
theoretically possible. In any event, it is hardly likely 
that wooden bread or sawdust biscuits will appear on 
American menus in the near future. 








OwiINnG TO her opposition to war measures of the 
United States Government, Miss Louise Hunt, assistant 
librarian of the Portland (Ore.) public library was asked 
to resign. When complaint was first made the library 


board declined to ask for Miss Hunt’s resignation, but 
the local Liberty Loan committee, local churches and 
others were so persistent in their demands for action 
that Miss Hunt finally resigned and her resignation 
was accepted by the library board, 
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ASSOCIATION HAPPENINGS BRIEFLY RECORDED 





National Hardwood Association Annual Looms — Inspection Changes Are Rejected — 
Will Test Gum for Suitability for Aircraft Work 





June 5—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, 
otel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Special meeting. 


June 6—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Assembly Room New Call Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. Annual meeting. 


June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 


June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 20-21—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Semiannual meeting. 


e 25-28—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
sin Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
ea Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 


. 14, 15, 16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
a Association, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 


Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM OF HARDWOOD ANNU 

The official program of the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Association was 
distributed this week among the members of the organi- 
zation, The printed program this year is unusually attrac- 
tive, having a beautiful cover design and well gotten up 
in every way. The program of the convention, which is 
to be held at the Congress Hotel on Thursday and Friday, 
June 20 and 21, remains unchanged from the recent an- 
nouncement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It not only 
contains a list of officials and different committees but 
excellent likenesses of the leading men in the hardwood 
industry. As a striking way of contrasting the growth 
in the association there are two illustrations, the one 
showing the members who attended the fourth annual 
meeting, in Chicago in 1901, standing in front of the Art 
Institute, and the other of members at the banquet held 
at the Hotel Sherman a year ago. One page of the pro- 
gram is given to an explanation of the work of the War 
Service Bureau of the association, and there are also fac- 
simile letters written officials of the association by Di- 
rector of Lumber R. H. Downman and Brigadier General 
Carmack expressing an appreciation of the work of the 
bureau. ; ; 

The coming annual promises to be the most notable of 
the many notable ones ever held by the association, the 
proposals recently made regarding one set of grading 
rules for all the hardwood associations being a subject 
so Vital and important that it is needless to say that 
some interesting discussions will prevail. 








REJECT HARDWOOD INSPECTION CHANGES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 29.—Conditions imposed 
by hardwood lumber manufacturers who met recently at 
Chicago, as precedent to universal adoption of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association rules for inspec- 
tion of hardwood lumber, were rejected by members 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at a special meeting here. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

HEREAS, A letter has been received from T. M. Brown, of 
Lowisville Ky., asking for an endorsement of certain reso- 
lutions and conditions adopted April 17, 1918, at Chicago, 
Ill, and signed by Ralph M. Jurden et al.; and ‘ 

WHEREAS, We thoroly agree with that portion of the reso- 
lutions referring to loyalty to the United States Government, 
and pledge to the Government our assistance and support; 
and 

WHEREAS, We further agree with and pledge our support 
to a proper standard of grading rules for hardwood lumber 
as it is now inspected and measured under the supervision 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association thruout the 
United States ; be it 

Resolved, That the Twin City members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association are utterly opposed to the 
conditions made incident by those resolutions to the general 
adoption of the grading rules of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association as unfair, unwise and unpractical, and as 
tending to defeat universal inspection. 

There was some discussion of the reported plan of the 
Federal Government to buy materials direct from the 
mills in all cases, but no action was taken, the matter 
being deferred until the meeting of the Northern Whole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber Association in Minneapolis June 
5. Local wholesalers have all been invited to this meet- 
ing to discuss the subject and join in action on it. 





VENEER MAKERS HANDLE MUCH BUSINESS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 27.—The rotary veneer depart- 
ment of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting here May 24, ordered that the 
sales code and inspection rules of the old Commercial 
Rotary Gum Association be printed under the name of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
that the inspection rules be so amended as to include 
ash, pine, cypress, poplar and other woods found neces- 
sary. It was also ordered that a list of members of the 
rotary veneer department should be included and that 
100 copies be printed for each member and billed to him. 

G. W. Sparks, chairman, appointed R. L. Jurden to 
draft rules for the woods not now included, to be sub- 
mitted to the members by mail. 

Three new members were elected: Mound City Veneer 
Mills, Louisville, Ky.; Nickey Brothers (Inc.), Memphis, 
and McRae Box Co., McRae, Ark. The resignation of the 
Chicago Veneer Co., Chicago, lll., was accepted, to be- 
come effective June 1. 

It was decided that the department should make an 
aggressive campaign for new members. 

The possibilities of adding gum to the list of approved 
woods for aircraft work were fully discussed. Mr. Jur- 
den and Mr. Ingram stated that they had sent samples 
of gum veneer to the Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis., for thoro tests and the secretary advised the 
association that the subject had been taken up with 
the proper authorities at Washington. It developed 


during the discussion that the French and English Gov- 
ernments are using gum veneer in their aircraft pro- 
duction, 

Diseussions regarding labor disclosed that wages are 
advancing rapidly and that help is becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure. With respect to log supply it was 
pointed out that the shortage of labor seriously affects 
logging work and that the outlook for adequate raw 
material is anything but encouraging. Demand for 
veneers was described as very active and the position of 
the market as firm. 

It was decided that the next meeting of the department 
would be held at Memphis the second Tuesday in July. 





DOINGS OF NEW YORK STATE RETAILERS 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 27.—Officers and members of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York are keenly disappointed because after most 
strenuous efforts on their part to put upon the statute 
books a just and adequate mechanic’s lien law, and 
after the legislature had strongly endorsed the bill, it 
was vetoed by the governor. However, the fight for 
this needed legislation is not over, and the present check 
will prove only a spur to renewed effort. 
_ The association is making steady progress in carry- 
ing out its policy of local and district organization upon 
the county basis. A meeting held recently at Olean, as 
the result of a previous meeting held in that territory 
to promote formation of a local branch of the State 
association, was attended by a representative group of 
fifteen retailers from Allegany, Cattaraugus and Me- 
Kean counties, Organization was perfected, plans were 
made for a study of the cost of doing business and a 
committee was appointed to work in codperation with the 
State association and to report at a future meeting. 





CARRIAGE MEN AGREE ON STANDARDIZATION 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, May 27.—The Carriage Builders’ 
National Association concluded a 2-days’ session in this 
city May 23, the deliberations ending with an agree- 
ment for the standardization of all parts used in the 
output of the association, from the wheels to the tops. 
Next month there will be another meeting held here 
jointly with the Southern Carriage Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of reconciling any differences that 
may exist, the Southern body having adopted certain 
standardization rules some time ago. Some time ago, also, 
the manufacturers of wagons met in Louisville and agreed 
on a number of regulations along the same line. The 
movement is a war measure, the aim being thru stand- 
ardization of parts to effect economy as well as to speed 
production. It is not expected to make the standards 
agreed on absolutely effective until the new year, so as 
to give manufacturers time to adjust their stocks and 
their plants. 


PATRIOTISM AND PICNICKING COMBINE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—The members of the Lumber 
Trade Exchange—Division A (retailers) of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis—gave the lumber necessary 
to construct a floor for the headquarters of the Patriotic 
League, an organization of women engaged in war work, 
at the northwest corner of Seventh and Locust streets. 
The carpenters and painters also donated their services, 

Tomorrow the retailers will take a day off and enjoy 
themselves at their annual outing, which will be held at 
the Cedar Crest Club. The members of the division will 
leave in automobiles and will have a chicken dinner, straw- 
berries and fresh vegetables as the principal attraction. 
About seventy-five persons are expected to attend, 








HOUSTON CLUB ELECTS PRESIDENT 

Houston, TEX., May 27.—Lorenzo J. Boykin, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., was unanimously elected president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club’s of Houston at a meeting held in the club 
rooms last Saturday. He will fill the vacaney caused by 
the recent death of C, C. Bradenbaugh and will serve 
until the annual election next April. Chester Marsten, 
manager of the tie and timber department of the Vaughn 
Lumber Co., presided at the meeting last Saturday and 
Harry Dean, sales manager of the Trinity River Lumber 
Co., was chairman of the committee on nominations, 


~~ 


UNDERTAKE TO FILL CAR MATERIAL ORDER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 25.—An important meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau was held this 
afternoon, following the annual meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. In the interim a luncheon 
was served to all members, the host of the occasion being 
W. L. Jessup, for a score of years southern buyer for 
the American Car & Foundry Co, 

Chairman M. L. Fleishel stated that the object of the 
meeting was to consider the serious problem of filling a 
large and difficult order for the American Car & Foundry 
Co. in order to enable this company to proceed with the 
construction of 100,000 cars for the several Government 
railroads. Mr. Fleishel explained that the heart of the 
lumberman is in the right place, but that much of the 
lumber called for is hard to obtain in this section, the 
principal sticker being longitudinal siding, kiln dried, 
in 18-foot lengths. 

Mr. Jessup explained that the specifications are most 
rigid and not subject to change. He said that he realized 
how difficult it may be for the mills in this territory to 
supply some of this stock, but he urged the manufacturers 
to obligate themselves to get out this lumber as a patriotic 
matter. <A poll was taken of the mills represented, and the 
entire allotment of 30,000,000 odd feet of car material 
was taken on. The significance of this statement ean 











STUDY Saseeitaiee 
“Retail Lumbermen’s 


Training Course” 
—to Meet the Popular Demand — 


This is a course of Study Papers compiled by practical 
men, specially for Retail Lumber Dealers, dealing with: 


Drafting. How to Build. How to Read Building Plans. 
Estimating. Yard Operation. Bookkeeping. 
Credits and Collections, and the new subjects of Designing 
Farm Buildings and Salesmanship in the Lumber Yard. 


Cost of Course Complete, $10.00 


Prospectus and Application 
Card furnished on request. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
WINNIPEG, CANADA, 
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fir, $1.25 


Forester, 


considered. 


National 


Forest Timber 


For Sale 


bids will be received by the District 


114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif., 


up to and including June 20, 1918, for all the 
merchantable dead timber standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 2615 acres 
within Sections 1-2-3-4-9-10-11-12-14-15-16 & 22, 
7.24 N.,, RB: 
1.20. N, 


10 E. and Sections 33-34 & 35, 


, R. 10 E., M. D. M., Taylor-Sockum 
Creeks Watershed, 
Calif., estimated to be 44,000,000 ft. B. M. more 


or less of yellow pine, sugar pine, Douglas fir, 


Plumas National Forest, 


red fir, white fir and incense cedar timber. No 
bid less than $3.00 per M ft. for yellow pine, 
$3.50 per M ft. for sugar pine, $1.50 per M ft. 
for Douglas and red fir, $0.75 per M ft. for white 


per M ft. for incense cedar, and $0.50 


per M ft. for unmerchantable material to be 


taken at the option of the purchaser, will be 


Deposit with bid $2000.00. ° 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 
Before bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the timber, conditions of sale and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the 


Forest Supervisor, Quincy, Calif. 
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The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
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Play Safe! ! 


Let Us 
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Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 


Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 















Rayner & Son 


Accountants and Auditors 


Lumber Accounting Specialized 


254-256 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile.” 


All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








not be appreciated except by those who personally know 
the local situation. The trees that are required to make 
this sumber, in the first place, are not as plentiful as they 
used to be, and many of the mills are not equipped with 
facilites for logging and kiln-drying this material. How- 
ever, the manufacturers have pledged themselves to get 
out this stock on time, and they have never fallen down 
on an order of this kind. 

On motion, the executive committee was increased by 


three new members, as follows: A. W. Ranney, of the 
Alger, Sullivan Lumber Co.; R. H. Knox, of Savannah, 
and W. C, Sherman, of the Sherman, Spann Lumber Co. 
The rest of the committee is as follows: M. L. Fleishel, 
Jacksonville, Fla., chairman; J. E. Graves, Hosford, Fla. ; 
KE. V. Dunlevie, Allenhurst, Ga.; R. M. Bond, Lake Helen, 
Fla.; T. J. Aycock, Aycock, Fla.; H. R. Swartz, Live 
Oak, Fla.; R. H. Paul, Watertown, Fla.; D. G. Coit, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and EK. C. Harrell, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Lumber Transportation 








EXPLAINS NEW CASH FREIGHT RULES 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 27.—Detailed instructions 
have been issued by Director General of Railroads Me- 
Adoo concerning his plan to place all transportation, as 
far as carriers under Iederal control are concerned, on 
a strictly cash basis after July 1. In cases, however, 
where enforcement of the new rules would retard the 
prompt forwarding or delivery of freight, or prompt 
release of equipment or station facilities, carriers will 
be permitted to extend credit for not to exceed forty- 
eight hours after receipt for shipment if it be prepaid, 
or after delivery at destination if it be a collect con- 
signment, provided the consignor, if it be a prepaid 
consignment, or the consignee if it be collect, file a sat- 
isfactory surety bond. Bonds may be required for in- 
dividual consignments or blanket bonds may be accepted 
from individual shippers or consignees to cover all their 
consignments for.a given period. Ireight consigned to 
‘torder’’ or to ‘‘order notify’’ will be delivered only 
upon surrender to the carrier’s agent of the original bill 
of lading and payment of freight charges thereon. Pro- 
vision is made, however, that if bill of lading be lost 
or delayed the freight may be delivered in advance of 
surrender of the bill of lading upon receipt by the ear- 
rier’s agent of a certified check for 110 percent of the in- 
voice, or of a bond for twice the amount of the invoice. 
All bonding or underwriting arrangements with respect 
to credits now in effect between shippers and individual 
carriers will be discontinued July 1 or as soon thereafter 
as existing contracts are terminable, 

C, A. Prouty, veteran member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who with Luther M, Walter is looking 
after the interests of shippers in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, has issued a supplementary statement to car- 
riers, their agents, and the shipping public to the effect 
that the new rule should be interpreted and applied in a 
practical, businesslike way. If, for example, a con 
signee is accustomed to send for his freight in the morn- 
ing the payment of the freight charges in the afternoon 
should be treated as a cash transaction as long as he 
continues to pay promptly upon presentation of the 
freight bill. Similar application of the rule should be 
made in the collection from a shipper of a prepaid charge. 
The enforcement of the rule will usually require payment 
by shippers and consignees without opportunity for the 
correction of errors in the freight bill, but in all cases 
where a mistake is obvious the agent should correct it 
before exacting payment. 

Continuing, Mr. Prouty says that the director general 
desires that the public shall understand that the reason 
of this order is to prevent discrimination. The extend- 
ing of credit to one person while it is denied to another 
amounts to a preference in favor of the person to whom 
credit is given. While repeated attempts have been 
made in the past to check this evil competitive condi- 
tions have rendered it impossible to do so. Under present 
methods many shippers and consignors, especially large 
ones, enjoy a credit not only of days but of weeks and 
sometimes of months. 





MORE FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The following applications 
have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the amended fifteenth section, for authority to file 
schedules naming increased rates without formal hearing: 


5911. Great Northern Railroad Co.—Establishment of in- 
creased minimum weights on lumber ranging from 34,000 Ibs. 
for cars containing 1,651 cubic feet and not over 1,700 cubic 
feet to 60,000 lbs. for cars containing 2,951 cubic feet and 
over, also increase to 50,000 Ibs. in minimum carload weight 
on poles, posts and piling on open cars, single car length, 
except on posts, poles or piling less than 40 feet in length, 
minimum weight will be 40,000 Ibs. Also increased minimum 
weight on lumber loaded in box, stock or other closed cars 
of 30,000 lbs. for cars of 1,651 and not over 1,700 cubic feet 
to 48,000 lbs, for cars of 2,951 cubie feet and over; pub- 
lished in tariffs I. C. C. Nos. A-3810, A-3834, A-4006 and 
A-4326, to conform to basis published in tariffs issued by 
R. H. Countiss, agent from Northwestern States to points 
east of the Missouri River. 

5828. Spokane & Inland. Empire Railroad Co.—Establish- 
ment of increased minimum weights on lumber ranging from 
34,000 Ibs, for car containing 1,651 and not over 1,700 cubic 
feet to 60,000 lbs. for car containing 2,951 ‘cubic feet and 
over, also increase to 50,000 Ibs. in minimum carload weight 
on poles, posts and piling, on open cars, single car lengths, 
except on posts, poles or piling less than 40 feet in length, 
minimum weight will be 40,000 lbs. Also increased minimum 
weight on lumber loaded in box, stock or other closed cars 
of 30,000 Ibs. for cars of 1,651 and not over 1,700 cubic feet 
to 48,000 lbs. for cars of 2,951 cubic feet and over, published 
in tariff I. C. C. No. 127; to establish a note in connection 
with Item 11 of tariff I. C. C. No. 130 in regard to ordering 
and furnishing cars, excepting its application to forest prod- 
ucts subject to rules named in tariff I, C. C. No, 127. 





COMMISSION DENIES VARIOUS ACTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., ‘May 27.—In a formal opinion the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed Docket No. 
9573—Van Benthuysen Lumber & Tie Co. versus Gulf & 
Ship Island R. R. Co.—which attacked the legality of the 
charges collected on numerous carloads of crossties shipped 
from points in Mississippi to Gulfport, there stored and 





subsequently forwarded to destinations in New York. Ship- 
ments moved to Gulfport ‘at an intrastate rate of 7 cents 


per hundred pounds. Complainant contends that it is en- 
titled to a refund of 3 cents under the existing transit tariff. 
In an amended complaint the lumber company claimed the 


inbound shipment was wholly separate and distinct from 
the outbound movement. The commission holds that this 
allegation is not compatible with the relief asked or within 
the commission’s jurisdiction over the inbound movement, 
which complainant questioned. 

The commission also has dismissed No. 9722—Kentucky 
Lumber Co, (Inc.) versus St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 
Co., et al.—involving rates on gum lumber, in carloads, from 
Sulligent, Ala., to certain points in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. The commission holds that the rates in question 
are not shown to have been unreasonable. 

In still another opinion the commission dismissed No. 
9499—George W. Hartzell versus Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway Co., et al.—challenging the rea- 
sonableness of a rate of 12.6 cents per 100 pounds charged 
for transporting walnut logs from Mahomet, IIl., to Piqua, 
Ohio. The commission holds this rate was not unreasonable. 

This proceeding also involved Fourth Section application 
No. 2060, filed by J. F. Tucker, agent, for and on behalf of 
various carriers named therein, seeking authority to con- 
tinue rates on walnut logs from Mahomet, Ill., to Piqua, 
Ohio, which are higher than the rates contemporaneously in 
effect from Lock Haven, Grafton, Springfield and other points 
to which Mahomet is intermediate. The application is de- 
nied. 





GRANT FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted fifteenth section application No. 
751 of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Co. 
for permission to file schedules naming increased propor 
tional rates on red oak cross ties in carloads from stations 
west of Nashville to Paducah, Ky. The commission found 
that the proposed rates are intended to place red oak cross 
ties on the level with the lumber rates. 

The commission has indefinitely postponed oral argument 
on fifteenth section application No, 2246—Southeastern Rates. 
This case had been assigned for oral argument June 5. 








FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS GRANTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted fourth section application No. 
11339 of G. C. Devol, agent, for the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co, and other southern lines for authority to estab- 
lish rates on lumber and articles taking the same rates from 
points in southern territory to destinations in territory north 
of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi rivers, so as to con- 
form with increases authorized by the order of the commis- 
sion in No. 57 (Ix-Parte), of March 12, last, without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul clause. 

The same authority is granted by the commission in re 
sponse to fourth section No. 113841, filed by F. A. Leland, 
agent, affecting rates on lumber and related articles from 
points in the Southwest to points in official classification terri 
tory. 

A similar application, made by the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Railroad, affecting rates on lumber and related arti 
cles from points in Louisiana and Arkansas to destinations in 
official classification territory, likewise has been granted by 
the commission. 





PROTEST ON PROPOSED 2&:PERCENT ADVANCE 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 25.—A general protest against the 
proposed blanket advance of 25 percent on freight rates has 
been made by lumbermen of the Northwest. R. W. Franklin, 
traffic manager of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has sent a letter to the director general of railroads 
suggesting a solution of the problem of increased revenue 
without resorting to the 25 percent increase, 

This letter declares in effect that the proposed 25 percent 
increase is a tax on industry and especially that of the West, 
where the rates are higher for similar distances than those 
in the East. While it is admitted that it is a war emergency 
measure it is also declared that it would disrupt trade rela 
tions that have been years in the making, when now every 
ounce of effort is needed for a successful prosecution of the 
war. Suggestion is made that every class and commodity 
rate be increased 1 cent per hundred weight, which, under 
the present enormous tonnage, would raise a revenue during 
1918 of $500,000,000. Illustrations are given to show how 
this would work out in an equitable manner in all sections of 
the country. In conclusion the letter points out that the ex 
isting rates on socalled potential and water competition should 
be adjusted before any increases are made—that each com- 
munity should bear its normal proportion of transportation 
and not tax the whole United States to make up for these 
inequalities. 





As A part of the Third Liberty Loan’ drive people 
of Portland, Ore., erected a Liberty Temple. Now a 
movement has been started to make the Temple a per- 
manent institution by organizing the Liberty Temple 
Patriotic Association. The plan includes the establish- 
ing of the Temple in a permanent location, at. least dur- 
ing the war, and its use as headquarters for future Lib- 
erty Loan drives. Other civic, State and national causes 
that require local organizations will likely. make the 
Temple their headquarters. 





IN A recent issue of the Official Bulletin an announce- 
ment was carried of the establishment of a Service Bu- 
reau of the Committee on Public Information. This Serv- 
ice Bureau’s purpose is to make information available as 
to officials, function and location of all Government de- 
partments. The address is 15th and ‘‘G’’ Streets, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





THE SINGER 


I stand upon the hill of life 
And watch the crowd go by, 

And not of labor, not of strife 
And not of glory I. 

I am a singer of old songs 
That we must sing again, 

For sorrows old and ancient wrongs 
Still fret the hearts of men. 


I am a singer of old themes, 
Of themes that never age; 

I am a dreamer of old dreams 
New-writ upon the page. 

For we must kindle with new fires 
The ashes of men’s hearts 

Before the hope of old expires, 
Before the flame departs. 


The orchard bears a sweeter fruit 
Than ripens on the pine 

And summer plays a sweeter lute 
Perhaps than this of mine. 

But in the hour of hurt and ill 
Let me but sing a song, 

When harps of happiness are still, 
To bid the soul be strong. 


The pine is green thru all the year 
When fruits of gold are fled, 

The cedar wears its crown of cheer 
When roses all are dead. 

In such an hour one sprig of green 
May be a better boon 

Than summer brings to her desmesne 
In sunny days of June. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 21.—Having to use a lobby 
somewhere during the interim between trains, we picked 
on the Sinton; and whom should we run into right off 
the reel but a flock of lumbermen. Dwight Hinckley, of 
Cincinnati, who is to the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation what Woodrow Wilson is to the United States, 
only, if such is possible, more so, had called a special 
meeting of the Y. P. W. A. to be held in this fair city; 
we assume that, like ourself, Dwight hates to travel. 
Anyway, here they were—the pick of the wholesalers sell- 
ing yellow pine in these parts. For example, there was 
Harry Allen, of Columbus, who sold Noah the lumber to 
build the ark. Didn’t he ‘‘pitched it within and with- 
out’’? and how could he have pitched it without without 
pitch? So it was undoubtedly pitch pine he used; and 
if he did, Harry Allen sold it to him. 

The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association is only a 
year old but it has already made its parents mighty proud. 
Besides having an eloquent president like Dwight Hinck- 
ley, it has for vice president no less a personage than Ben 
Stephens, of Toledo, while A. P. Conklin, of Indianapolis, 
considered by many connoisseurs the best looker in the 
lumber trade, is the secretary. Walter Whitacre, of Co- 
lumbus, who ain’t no great shucks for looks but who is 
built high to keep his high-power brain from setting fire 
to the shrubbery, is the treasurer. 

Time was when someone would have gotten off a bad 
joke about what does a wholesale association need with 
a treasurer anyhow, but that time has gone by. The 
wholesaler has justified his existence, just as his associa- 
tion has. One of them sat down with us and justified 
his existence to us in unmistakable logic. Why, the mem- 
bers of this body of wholesalers alone handled sixty thou- 

sand cars of lumber last year, and sixty thousand cars 
of lumber isn’t any doghouse bill. 

‘*Look-a-here,’’ said this wholesaler (and we look-a- 
heard), ‘‘Government statistics show that 95 percent of 
the mills in the country are what are known as ‘small 
mills’ and they eut 42% percent of all the lumber manu- 
factured in the United States. These mills depend on the 
wholesaler to market their product; they can not maintain 
selling forces of their own. The wholesaler serves not 
only them but the buyer. The buyer who wants some- 
thing does not always know just where it is to be found. 
If it is some special item, and especially if it is wanted 
in quantity, the wholesaler may have to go to half a 
dozen mills for it. But he knows where it is, and gets it. 

“*Someone has said that the wholesaler is a fellow 
without eapital, using a rolltop desk and somebody else’s 
money. Say, brother, it is just the other way. I know 
one wholesaler who recently had $150,000 invested in 
lumber that had not yet been delivered and for which 
he had not yet received a red cent. Of that_$150,000 the 
tidy little sum of $120,000 was already in the hands of 
the mills and $30,000 in the hands of the railroads for 
prepaid shipments. And that wholesaler will have to carry 
the dealer in some instances four to six months, by golly.’’ 

The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association is furnish- 
ing its members market reports and credit information 
and acting like a regular association should. We walked 
over to the Chamber of Commerce, where the association 
met, and saw a room well filled with a progressive looking 
bunch of lumbermen. Then we tiptoed away, for fear 
the wholesale lumber business might be made to look so 
attractive to us, now that it has learned to codperate, that 
we might be tempted to go into it. And, as we recently 
remarked, ‘‘Ho for a sailor’s Tife’’ is all right, but not a 
wholesaler’s. 

The new National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributers, by the way, is. doing pretty well itself. Two 
weeks after it was organized at Washington it had three 
hundred members, and it is predicted by fellows who 
don’t claim to be any such great predicters at that that 
inside a month it will have five hundred. It is getting 
some real dope together on the cost of wholesaling lum- 
ber, and the fact that New York at once asked for eighty 


blanks and Seattle for thirty-five is a pretty good indica- 
tion that the wholesalers far and near are interested. The 
cost of wholesaling has gone up like everything else, due 
in large part to the difficulty in getting cars. But the 
wholesaler points with pride to his ability to find where 
the lumber is ‘‘at,’’ and he is as ready to serve his coun- 
try in that regard as the boys in khaki to assemble a fine 
collection of tin helmets and iron crosses. 





CLARKSBURG, W. VA., May 22.—This is the town made 
famous by EK, Stringer Boggess, who used to be Snark 
of the Universe, you remember. We motored around with 
Stringer over this up and down country bursting with corn 
and coal. (The country, not Stringer.) Then Sam Bent- 
ley, who is so well liked down here that you would think 
he is in the lumber business, lured us over to the Masonic 
Temple, where Clarksburg had gathered her beauty and 
her chivalry under the auspices of the Clarksburg Rotary 
Club, and a pleasant time was had. 





PITTSBURGH, PA., May 23.—The Pittsburgh lumbermen, 
wholesale and retail, are going to have a joint picnic in 
June, as soon as they can decide upon the joint. Ata 
joint dinner at the William Penn hotel tonight it was 
all agreed, and a committee consisting of three retailers 
and three wholesalers was appointed to select the time 
and the place. Two years ago the lumbermen of Pitts- 
burgh had such an event and, as the soreness now is all 
out of their arms, they have decided to repeat. The sug- 
gestion came tonight from the wholesalers, and the re- 
tailers took to it like a bass fish to a cotton-moth fly. 
J. J. Munn spoke feelingly on behalf of the retailers, and 
then the motion was adopted without a dissenting voice. 
The lumbermen will go to some place near town, hence 
and whence the walking is good, and will forget the 
troubles of the trade for a day at least. 

George N. Glass, president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
presided at the affair tonight. You have heard of ‘‘the 
glass of fashion and the mold of form’’? Well, this is 
the Glass. There was a large attendance and the party 
adjourned early. The entente cordial, whatever that is, 
was further furthered by this meeting. The branches of 
the lumber trade everywhere seem to get closer together, 
and the closer they get the more shade they give. 

BEAVER Fatus, Pa., May 24.—John D. P. Kennedy, he 
of the Beaver Falls Planing Mill Co., is president of a 
number of things. Abroad he is famous as the president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. At home he is famous as president of the Beaver 
Falls Chamber of Commerce, So, you see, John is a com- 
munity booster as well as an association worker. Just 
now he has been steering the Red Cross campaign, There 
are a lot of things a retail lumberman can do, and he 
generally does them. 

We went down and gave John’s plant the once-over. 
He sells all kinds of lumber except the poor kind, and 
has practically all of it under cover. The mill, which is 
equipped with a proper complement of woodworking ma- 
chinery, is operated by a turbine, and it impressed us 
with the fact that there ought to be a little turbine in 
every home. All it costs to operate it is turning on a 
lever and a few little repairs now and then, and it de- 
velops about 60 horsepower the year around and never 
says a word. There is no sawdust to shovel nor steam to 
keep up nor electric power company to come around every 
month with a bill. 

It is such a fine idea that we suggest that other lum- 
ber yards put in turbines, We can think of nothing 
nicer than a turbine, because it requires neither a fireman 
nor an engineer, but only a little rain now and then up 
the river. Of course you have to have a river running 
thru your yard, but that could probably be arranged. 

Tonight the Chamber of Commerce had its semiannual 
dinner, and John presided. It was a great personal joy to 
exchange compliments and insults with John and nobody 
seemed to care, especially John and us. 








DO NOT WEARY 


Love, do not weary: mother-heart 
And father-heart, be strong. 
Ingratitude may fling its dart— 
It shall not be for long. 
With little triumphs, tinsel things, 
Glad youth is now elate; 
But time the need of counsel brings— 
Love can afford to wait. 


Love, do not weary: gentle maid, 
So fond, so pure, so true, 

The vagrant heart, be not afraid, 
Shall turn at last to you. 

The tawdry joys and empty charms 
Full soon shall satiate, 

And time shall bring him to your arms— 
Love can afford to wait. 


Love, do not weary: faithful wife, 
Think not the old love chills; 

There are so many things in life, 
And men have children’s wills. 

With gold and titles let him play 
His little hour of fate; 

Your love shall lift him up some day-— 
Love can afford to wait. 


Love, do not weary: if the dream 
Seem never to come true, 
If all you hope for never seem 
More near to come to you, 
The God that lets us dream a thing 
Shall open wide His gate— 
What life denies you Heaven shall bring— 
Love can afford to wait. 
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Regardless of Quantity 
Make Your Order Read 


ACORN BRAND 


‘‘ America’s Best Oak Flooring’ 


Our big Chicago warehouse is full of this superb oak flooring, 
Orders are shipped same day as received. No matter how smal! your 
order—it receives immediate and careful attention, All 6’ oak 
flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy paper without charge, pre- 
venting damage from handling. Acorn Brand 


Quality and Milling Guaranteed 


You may have your money back if it isn’t absolutely satisfactory. 
Our service is just as satisfactory as the flooring. Hundreds of deal- 
ers are finding Acorn Brand a business builder and a business holder, 
You’ll profit through placing a trial order. 


We are headquarters for Maple Flooring too—the best Michigan 
kind. 


If you need flooring and need it quick, wire us 
specifications for quotations at our expense. 


** We Sell to Dealers Only.’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


Western ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Note quality of Long Leaf Timbers 
we are furnishing from our Glenmora, 


La. and Mendenhall, Miss. Mills. 


See advertisement on Page 7 and 9. 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


a ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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Practical Timber Estimates 


on BY— 
Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN her methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
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HOTEL 
WINTON 


When you are in Cleveland 
stop at the newest and finest 
hotel in the city. 


600 Rooms—600 Baths—$2.00Up 


To be complete your trip 
must include a visit to the 
Famous Rainbow Room. 


Aare. Wintar 


C. M. SNYDER, Mer aging Director 
Prospect Avenue at East Ninth 


CLEVELAND 
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jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50, 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











CAIRO EXPECTS MUCH FROM REVIVED RIVER TRAFFIC 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


Gulf. Railroad tariffs are made with this fact con- 
stantly in mind, and this explains the low tariffs that 
this city enjoys—the lowest of any city in the country. 
For many years Cairo has been the terminus for the 
great railway systems serving this part of the country 
and Cairo naturally has become one of the most impor- 
tant basing points in the United States. 


Cairo, then, is an important wholesale center, and as a 
distributing point is most fortunate, having the advan- 
tages preéminent for the commerce of this entire sec- 
tion. ‘Chis works to the advantage of the lumber indus- 
try especially, and Cairo is one of the really big lumber 
markets in the world. Over 150,000,000 feet of lumber 
is handled by the distributing yards here annually, the 
products of mills in practically all the southern States 
being concentrated here, resawed, regraded and reshipped 
to the trade in practically all the States of the North and 
middle West. ‘Several large mills, supplied with logs 
brought by barge from the timberlands of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and the southern States, 
also operate here, with a large combined capacity. 

Among the leaders of the Cairo lumber world are the 
Dunbar Mill & Lumber Co.; the Bartelme Co. of Ili- 
nois; P. T. Langan Lumber Co.; Gregertson Bros.’ Co.; 
Louisiana Lumber Co. (Inc.); Shuh-Mason Lumber Co., 
and the Kellogg Lumber Co., and the Williamson-Kuny 
Mill & Lumber Co. (Ine.), and Hendrix Mill & Lumber 
Co. (Ine.), at Mound City, a community about five miles 
to the north. Others, manufacturing allied products, 
are the Mississippi Box Co.; Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co.; 
Cairo Egg Case & Filler Co., and the McClure Co., 
manufacturer of silos, with home offices at Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Resources, Personnel and Progress 


In dollars and cents, grain is the largest factor in 
Cairo’s commerce, this city being reputed as the second 
largest oats market in the country—next to Chicago. 
The grain, flour and feed concerns located here and 
drawing their supplies from the fertile fields of Illinois 
and the prairie States have developed a trade that ex- 
tends to all parts of the United States, West Indies and 
Central America. Cairo is also a great distributing cen- 
ter for other agricultural products, as well as for coal 
and minerals. 

A few words anent the social side of Cairo: It is 
a progressive community, as behooves a city doing the 
business of an ordinary city of twice its size. The 
churches are strong and numerous; there are eleven ele- 
mentary and two high schools, with seventy teachers and 
more than 2,700 pupils. There is a magnificent public 
library of which the city is rightly proud. It has 20,000 
volumes on its shelves and is supported liberally by the 
public. The city has numerous lodges and clubs— 
musical, literary and social. In the last few years 
Cairo has expended over $1,000,000 in paving streets ete., 
and has now more than sixteen miles of paved streets 
and eight miles of surfaced roads leading out of the 
city; and this good work of street and road improvement 
is still going on. Alexander County—of which Cairo is 
the séat—has always been in the lead in the good roads 
movement. All its roads are in the best repair and con- 
dition; its good roads are surpassed by no county in the 
State, excepting possibly Cook, say the town boosters. 

Of banks there are four, strong and prosperous. In 
the first campaign for Red Cross funds the population 
subscribed $7,000; to the First Liberty Loan $271,000; 
to the Second $428,000, and to the Third over $600,000. 
Besides it has contributed to the Alexander County War 
Chest $100,000—and despite this heavy drain on the 
community’s funds deposits at the banks today aggre- 
gate $5,000,000. 

Cairo is growing, and one may hear of a 50,000 strong 
metropolis in southern Illinois before long. 





A LUMBERMAN WHO HAS ARRIVED 


(Concluded from front page) 


the Rochelle and Eros mills running with full crews two 
shifts, day and night. There was no lack of men when 
the news was published that Shep Bridgwater was com- 
ing to Rochelle. The ‘‘niggers’’ came in droves on every 
train to work for their old boss. 

Shep Bridgwater has no labor problem. It is worth 
while to walk with him thru the mill. He knows every 
nigger by name and speaks to him. And every nigger 
grins at the big boss. If the black man has a grievance 
he knows he can go to the boss and get it fixed. 

The new general manager’s ambition is to increase the 
output of his mills from the 100 million feet of last year 
to 250 million feet this year. That is some jump, but so 
far he is not behind his schedule. He is patriotic over 
cutting timbers for Uncle Sam’s new ships and to date 
he has furnished an amazing amount of material for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

‘*To what do you contribute your success, Mr. Bridg- 
water?’’ he was asked. 


‘*To the codperation of the men working with me,’’ 
he replied. And therein is his secret. 

‘*T treat my men as man to man,’’ he said. ‘‘I never 
tell even a negro to do anything I wouldn’t do myself. 
And if it is necessary I’ll stop any time to show a man 
how to lace a belt or line up an engine. There are no 
‘don’ts’ and ‘can’ts’ with me. And my men must show 
energy and enthusiasm if they stay with me. 


‘Another thing: I don’t employ a man who drinks or 
brings booze about the plant. Booze and work won’t 
mix. The bootleggers didn’t think I meant that and I 
had to send thirty-eight of them up to Fullerton before 
I broke it up. I’ve never had any trouble since.’ 

Shep Bridgwater is a driver, but his men never tell of 
that. They don’t realize it. He inspires them to work. 
Fie pays maximum wages and pays off every man every 


night. He does not believe in cheap labor and he does not 
permit its employment. 


Every child in camp or mill town must be sent to school. 
There is no job for the man who does not send his chil- 
dren to school daily. If he will not send his children 
to school he will not make a good citizen. Mr. Bridg- 
water started that rule at Elizabeth and he had to fire 
several white fathers before they learned to take him at 
his word. He has no trouble, he says, with negroes. ‘‘ You 
can’t keep a ‘nigger’ kid away from school,’’ he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Bridgwater is a community worker from every 
angle. He insists on attendance not only at school but 
at church and at play. In baseball his sawmill team has 
won the sawdust league championship seven years out of 
the last eight. He is planning to build a big motion pic- 
ture house at Rochelle for his employees. 

Today, at 38, Sheffield Bridgwater occupies an envi- 
able position in the southern pine industry. His life is a 
testimonial to honesty and ideals. Without any schooling 
but that learned in the college of hard knocks he has ar- 
rived. He has faced all his problems with dauntless en- 
ergy, conquered each and ‘‘carried on.’’ 





SOME HINTS FOR SAWMILL MEN 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


Very often when it becomes time in a sawmill to refill 
the many paper-friction wheels, considerable trouble is 
experienced. In the straight-face type, the writer knows 
of no way to fill the wheels except by using new sheets 
of paper, but in refilling the 
bevel-face type the mill- 
wright may save time and 
expense by following the 
method illustrated by the ac- 
companying sketch. In Figure 
1 of this sketch is shown a 
bevel-face friction wheel that 
is worn down until the iron 
flanges at top and bottom 
interfere with its working. 
In order to fill this wheel all 
that is necessary is to re- 
move about three layers of 
friction paper from the small 
end and add three layers of 
new paper to the larger end. 
By this means the center or 
body of the mass of paper is pushed down to the small end 
and naturally it sticks out beyond the iron flange, as 
shown in Figure 2. Of course it is not always neces- 
sary to install three new layers, but that has to be gov- 
erned by the amount of wear. In Figure 2 the dotted 
lines at the tail end show the amount removed. 

















How to Keep Saw Teeth the Same Shape 


For every species of timber there is some type or 
rather shape of bandsaw tooth that will give the best 
results in fast cut- 
ting as well as for —Bacy 
strength and dura- 
bility. After a 
long experience in 
the filing of saws 
the writer has come 
to the conclusion . 
that by filing a 
grinder cam so that 
the different curves 
on the cam dupli- 
cate the desirable \ 





curves for the dif- eh Boe 
ferent parts of the | Treat Back Feith Pach \ 
best shaped band- %' ‘ : 

saw tooth repre- ~. 
sents the most de- 
sirable way in 
which to insure thenpyp_aTE GROUND TO PRESERVE 
teeth being of the TOOTH'S SHAPE 

correct pattern for 
results. This will be found especially helpful for those 
mills that have saws with the slim bending saw teeth 
that seem to be the only kind that can be made on the 
grinder in use. The accompanying sketch shows how 
the grinder cam should be prepared, the curves desirable 
for the different parts of the saw tooth being indicated 
by the arrows. Of course the different curves should be 
marked so that it always is possible to tell just what 
part of the tooth is represented. Then as the grinding 
wheel passes over the tooth the result can be compared 
with the template until the desired curve is arrived at. 
Of course it takes considerable work to get the grinder 
cam worked down to just the right shape and it should 
not be attempted until the filer has determined by prac- 
tice just the shape adapted to the class of timber being 
sawn. By preparing such a template and keeping it in 
a handy place in the filing room it is impossible for the 
filer to lose the shape of the saw teeth and will result 
in a large saving of time in the long run. 











TOES 





" Durine the Third Liberty Loan drive a group of stu-— 


dents from the Oregon Agricultural College went to 
Mary’s River logging camp and gave a program of 
patriotic songs and speeches to stimulate contributions 
to the loan. The boys went by logging road, donkey 
engine and on foot. A big dinner was served to the 
party in the camp dining room. 
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SOME GOOD EXAMPLES OF WHAT TRUCKS WILL DO 





The Eight-Wheel Logging Wagon Makes a Good Trailer—Missouri Company to Try Out 
Motors in Place of a Railroad 





DEMONSTRATING DUPLEX TRUCKS IN THE 
SOUTH 

It was an interested bunch of lumbermen who gathered re- 
cently at the plant of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. in Alex- 
andria, La., to witness a demonstration of the log hauling 
ability of a Duplex truck. This demonstration was under- 
taken under the direction of E. R. Greenlaw, of New Orleans, 
La., special representative in the South for the Duplex Truck 
Co., of Lansing, Mich. There had been some discussion of 
what a Duplex truck, or any truck for that matter, could or 
could not do, Consequently, Mr. Greenlaw staged the demon- 
stration, which needless to say was a very successful one. 

An ordinary 344-ton Duplex 4-wheel drive truck was loaded 
with ash logs. An 8-wheel Lindsey logging wagon 
was also secured and _ heavily loaded with ash 
logs. The combined load scaled about 1,900 feet 
and weighed considerably more than nine tons. The 8-wheel 
Lindsey logging wagon was hitched on behind the truck as a 
trailer and then the engine was started. The truck hauling 
the Lindsey wagon as a trailer moved out from the plant of 
the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. thru the city of Alexandria and 
went over some extremely bad and rough roads. - The equip- 
ment moved along in good shape and the spectators were 
thoroly convinced of the hauling and pulling ability of the 
Duplex truck, The accompanying illustration shows the 
truck and the Lindsey log wagon trailer. One of the lum- 
bermen who were present at this demonstration was J. M. A. 
Davis, president of the Junction City Lumber Co., Prescott, 
Ark., and the Clark County Lumber Co., Smithton, Ark. He 
was so impressed with the hauling ability of the Duplex that 
he has decided to use trucks for hauling both logs and lumber 
and has informed Mr. Greenlaw that he will purchase Duplex 
trucks. 

While in Alexandria Mr. Greenlaw made several other dem- 
onstrations of the ability of the Duplex truck and trailer to 
haul logs, one of them being for the Creston Hoop Co. The 
Creston Hoop Co. has a logging camp about 614 miles from 
Alexandria, in order to get to which it is necessary to traverse 
two miles of bad sandy roads and about three-quarters of a 
mile of woods road. The rest of the road is very good. Mr. 
Greenlaw with the Duplex equipment left Alexandria and 
went to this logging camp to get a load of logs, taking thirty- 
five minutes to reach it. A load of 802 feet of elm was put 


dinary market value has radically changed the situation in the 
lumber field, and on this trip I observed a number of portable 
mills working in cut-over timber lands and bringing in old- 
field pine, loblolly and second growth timber as low as 5 
inches in diameter on a 10-foot log, and I found some of these 
absolutely attempting to deliver by team to a distance as great 
as fifteen miles. Here is where the Duplex 4-wheel drive 
steps in and increases the margin for the portable mill from 
$1 to $10 a thousand. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF LUMBERMEN WANTED 


Answering yours, relative to our hauling lumber out of 
the woods with trucks, wish to advise that we are al- 
together in the infancy in this matter, having only two 
1-ton trucks and two 2-ton Republic trucks in the service 
at present. We just installed them two weeks ago, 

As intimated, it is altogether an experiment, and after 
giving it a trial with these four trucks and in addition with 
two other Republic trucks which have been ordered, we will 
then be in a position to know whether it will be a success 
or not. If it proves to be a success we expect to put on 
fifteen to twenty trucks, as we have an immense lot of lum- 
ber to draw about twenty-three miles. 

We are hoping that this will prove successful and assure 
you when it does we will pass the information to you in 
the hopes that it might be of some benefit to others thay 
might be as we are now, inexperienced in the matter. 

{The above letter was received from a:large lumber com- 
pany located in Missouri, and it is understood that the haul- 
ing is also being done in the southern part of that State. 
From another source, the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN learned 
that this company some time ago had a railroad surveyed 
and planned to build twenty-three miles of road this year. 
Because of the war, however, it was found impossible to 
secure supplies promptly and motor trucks were turned to 
as a solution. The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN has plenty of 
examples of the operation of trucks for long hauls, but gen- 
erally speaking, this is the largest proposed fleet of lumber 
trucks known. In California, for example, retail companies 
do not hesitate to make deliveries twenty-five, thirty, forty 
and sometimes fifty miles away from the yards. A Louis- 
ville concern is also making a habit of delivering lumber 
fifty miles away from the yard and is finding it profitable. 
These, however, are operated by retail companies and this 
evidently is a manufacturing operation. A number of the 











DUPLEX TRUCK AND EIGHT-WHEEL LINDSAY LOG WAGON USED IN ALEXANDRIA DEMONSTRATION 


on, the logs weighing about 9,600 pounds, and the truck came 
back to town in forty-five minutes. On the good road the 
truck made fifteen miles an hour when loaded and on the 
sandy road and on the woods road it made about five miles 
an hour. 

Ndward R. Greenlaw, by the way, is a lumberman, having 
had something like twenty years’ experience in the manufac- 
turing end of the business. He naturally is very enthusiastic 
about the future of motor trucks in the lumber industry and 
particularly of Duplex trucks. In explaining why he believes 
in 4-wheel drive trucks Mr. Greenlaw recently said: 


It appears to me very clearly that the motor truck must 
follow the path of the locomotive. The locomotive began, so 
I am informed, with only two drivers. I am also informed 
that some locomotives today have as high as eighteen drivers. 
No Jumberman today would buy a locomotive with less than 
six drivers, if left to his own decision. I believe that when 
the present patents held by the manufacturers of 4-wheel 
drive machines expire the large majority of motor trucks will 
use all four wheels as drivers, and by that time I confidently 
expect to see motor trucks with as high as six and eight 
driving wheels. A little play of your imagination will enable 
you to visualize what this means, 


In commenting upon the place of the motor truck in the 
lumber industry Mr. Greenlaw said further: 


I had thought that our greatest field was the little portable 
mill, but when a few days ago I approached the manager of 
a large concern, which owned many miles of logging road, 
skidders and all sorts of modern appliances, he explained that 
Steel rails were not only very difficult to obtain but that the 
price of them was a serious matter and that cross ties were 
valued as gold and that, in consequence, it was necessary to 
look to the motor truck to bring in the scattered and isolated 
sections and quarter-sections of timber. It was proposed that 
a modern and well drained dirt road be built from these iso- 
lated locations to the nearest point on the logging railway 
and thence to the mill in the old and established way. 

I have seen reductions of from $1 a thousand all the way 
to $10 a thousand effected in the cost of handling lumber and 
logs thru the use of a Duplex 4-wheel drive truck, but in each 
case the operator found it profitable to look after his roads 
and it has been demonstrated that every dollar spent in road 
betterment will return the truck owner not less than two in 
lower hauling cost. 

It may sound like an extravagant assertion, but I believe 
that the Duplex 4-wheel drive truck is destined to save lum- 
bermen millions of dollars. It will enable them to market 
small tracts of timber located so far from railways as to be 
red of the question with horses or mules as a means of 

elivery. 

I was told by a sawmill man that No. 1 flooring today 
brought $32 a thousand at the mill, I sold millions of feet 
of it for less than one-fourth of this price. This extraor- 


mills in the State of Washington east of the Cascades are 
transporting green lumber several miles by motor truck and 
the same is true on the Pacific coast. This is printed, there- 
fore, in the hope that some other lumber companies will come 
forward and give their experience in the hauling of green 
lumber by trucks.—EpiTor.] 
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LUMBERMEN ARE DOING THIS ALSO 


“Thru the saving in time and work which the motor truck 
effects, labor can be released for other work without affect 
ing the nation’s haulage and delivery program,” said G, A. 
Kissel, president of the Kissel Motor Car Co. 


“T was recently talking with a man who was finding it ex 
tremely hard not only to secure sufficient help but the right 
kind of help to handle his teams. He had practically decided 
to give them up and invest in motor trucks because he was 
convinced, after a thoro investigation, that he needed only 
about half the number of trucks and men as compared to his 
horse-drawn equipment to handle the same amount of busi- 
ness, 


“Along this line the following newspaper clippings from 
widely separated points—one from Wyoming and the other 
from a New England State—show that this scarcity of help 
is being offset by the motor truck quickly and economically 
and without hardly any interruption while making the 
change. 

“The western clipping read as follows: 


The city council at a special meeting held on Tuesday night 
purchased a 2-ton Kissel motor truck for the city’s use. This 
truck is equipped with a steel body with hydraulic pump. 
Under present conditions it is practically impossible to secure 
teams to do work for the city, such as hauling shale, grading 
streets, pulling plows etc. By the purchase of this truck the 
city has overcome this difficulty, as the truck can be used for 
practically any purpose that it has been necessary to use a 
team for heretofore. 

“The other clipping read : 


For sale: Fourteen horses, three mares and four colts, 
which we have been using in oy and country cartage work. 
We wish to sell them immediately as we can not secure help 
necessary to drive and take care of them. We find it neces- 
sary to invest in motor trucks to take care of our business. 
These horses are sound, good stock etc. 

“All of which proves that not only has the motor truck 
created new transportation standards but with the growing 
scarcity of other equipment it fills the vacancy in a made-to- 
order fashion.” 





Many dealers today credit their big farmer trade and familiarity 
with farmers’ needs to the installing of their Monarch mills. 
With one in your yard you can grind oats, rye, corn, buckwheat, 
etc., and while you're grinding you can quiz them on future 
lumber needs. Why not install one in your yard right away? 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 

experience at 
An _ opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
market wants. 


2 years retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
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TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
4) YELLOW PINE £oNG EAE = | 


sourHern HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


BRANCH OFFICES — 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss, 


Johnstown, Penna, 
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Yellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 








\s Konnerock, Va. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 27.—While the declared value of the exports of lum- 
ber for April, according to the statement which made its 
appearance several days ago, marks a big jump as compared 
with the total for the same month of 1917, the fact re- 
mains that the foreign movement is confined to a few items 
and that the gain is restricted to a single wood, this being 
spruce, which is still in very large demand for the con- 
struction of airplanes and for other war purposes. This 
wood accounted for all but $50,000 in the declared value of 
the exports, and furnished more than three times the total 
for April, 1917. In addition, oak was represented on the 
list with a moderately good shipment, poplar standing sec- 
ond and cypress fourth, Just how much of the exhibit for 
April is due to the movement of the last of the fifty-seven cars 
of hardwoods held up by the British order in council since 
March, 1916, is not to determine, but as the last of 
the cars have just gone forward, it is at least a fair sup- 
position that a part of the total must be credited to the 
windup of this business. The statement for last month as 


easy 





compared with April, 1917, is as follows: 

- 1918 - -1917-——— 
‘Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

soards, Shortleaf pine, 
Ds pcan ata sus enact Feb eeee: suse eeu 8,000 $ 161 
soards, White pine, ft.. ....... sersoes 29,000 1,373 
Boards, Cypress, ft..... SGM00 S DIBL- vaness «ewer 
Ce a a, ee 216,000 SELEE <onveu fee ee 
Boards, Poplar, ft...... 294,000 20,194 62,000 4,123 
soards, Spruce, ft...... 1,407,000 154,624 752,000 56,815 
Boards, Hardwoods, ft.. 29,000 RAPIER. | <a warp op. adeno 
SORE, SE OUNOEM, CE.» cetenee sp a0ewe 6,000 249 
DEY siento es Obes 69 as) we ee Le bao ks 26,162 4.600 
cen) Sacer OD ND EMS eee RE 6,154 
NE oi sc6a's-6o 6:00.05 08S Ore ae re 
EE eS ES a ea eae ROn Vaivcns. avenee 

Other manufactures of 
"Lge RN Rs Se Serer 1,552 
i) $204,685 $74,957 


The prospect for an expansion in the foreign business un- 
der existing circumstances is not encouraging. Warvey M. 
Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, who made a trip to New York last week to see 
some of the authorities there, among them the British min- 
ister of shipping, Sir Conop Guthrie, in regard to the out- 
look for getting additional space on steamers, came back 
with the report that he was unable to accomplish anything, 
and that the exporters had little to anticipate at present, 
tho the need of American lumber, and especially hardwoods, 
in the United States Kingdom and the other countries, is 
greater than ever. 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


April 17.—Considerable space continues to be given by 
the Australian press to the Federal ship building proposals, 
which, do whatever they may, does not bring about the lay- 
ing of the first keel. There is always an air of finality about 
the latest pronouncement of some ministerial head, but 
somehow an actual beginning is still to chronicle. The very 
latest announcement in the press is that the Federal pro- 
posal embraces the construction of eighteen vessels in Aus- 
tralian yards, these being in addition to the fourteen ordered 
from United States yards, one or two of which are reported 
to be well under way. The Federal Government has signed 
n contract with the New South Wales States Government 
for the construction at Walsh Island, N. S. W., of six 
standard ships, while the Federal Government will itself 
undertake the construction of six more at the Victorian State 
ship building yard at Williamstown (near Melbourne), A 
further contract has been let in Tasmania for two to be 
built at Devonport, and South Australia will be entrusted 
with the other two, making up the sixteen. 

Western Australia, it will be noted, is 
which is beginning to strike the whole of Australia as 
rather singular seeing that the western State has more 
timber resources than all the other States put together. 
The Western Australian Government has at last stirred 
itself and dropped its indifferent attitude to the proposals, 
and is now pressing hard for a contract from the Federal 
Government, or, failing this, permission for itself or private 
individuals to employ capital in this direction, for, under 
the War Regulations Act, no new capital can be uitilized 
in any direction without Federal sanction. If Western Aus 
tralia can not secure a contract for steel ships it will press 
for permission to build wooden craft, and investigation of the 
State’s resources has proved beyond doubt that it has not 
only all the essential material but has the expert knowledge 
and the labor necessary for successful ship building. The 
Federal Government has decided, on the advice of its experts, 
to adopt the Isherwood system of ship construction, this 
said to be the most in vogue today in construction yards 
in the United States and Great Britain. 

Meanwhile the transport question on the Australian coast 
grows more acute every day, and as the submarine ravages 
in the war area continue so serious the outlook for Aus- 
tralia is weekly growing more gloomy and despairing. For 
a long time only an average of one ship per week has been 
plying between the Western and Hastern States of Australia 
and now two of the more substantial boats have been ear- 
marked for European service. Merchants daily find it more 
difficult to fill their orders, but the hardest hit of all is the 
lumber manufacturer, not only of Western Australia but of 
Tasmania, who finds it increasingly hard to get his product 
over to the main land. The lumber producers of the West 
have thousands of loads in stock and on order which they 
have no hope of transporting to their customers for some time. 
The latest position is that all shipping is to be pooled and 
will be allocated according to necessity. This looks like 
adding handicap to handicap for the lumber people, because 
it is Suspected that lumber will not get the priority its manu- 
facturers aver it is entitled to. 

The continued shortage of lumber from Pacific ports (altho 
one or two fairly big cargoes have recently come to hand 
and relieved the situation a little in Sydney and Adelaide) 
and the diminishing prospect of replenishing stocks from 
the Western State have not been without benefits to Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, where old mills are being re- 
opened and new areas’ prospected: for the necessary lumber, 
but none of these can be said to have any, longevity and 
this will for the most part be makeshifts. Had Western Aus- 
tralia realized her opportunity three years ago she would 
have had a fleet of sailers now and had complete command of 
the hardwood market of her sister States, but the Govern- 
ment has been so torn and rent between socialism and win- 
ning the war, between conscription and voluntaryism, and a 
lot of nonsensical debates on matters that could well have 
awaited the decision of the war, that it has had no time 
to see that the substance of its prosperity was drifting away 
from it. At length, under the activities of Lane Poole, the 


quite left out, 


Conservator of Forests, it is,wakening, slowly maybe, but 
its lethargy is ending. 

But for the critical developments in France these last 
three weeks Australia might now be on the brink of another 
big industrial upheaval. Persistent rumors have been circu 
lating that the ‘One-Big-Union idea” had at last been real 
ized, and that all transport workers of the entire Common 
wealth were banded together at last and would soon make 
their power felt in demanding bigger pay and shorter hours, 
which, if refused, would be met with the usual cessation of 
work when the employers will not yield. The crisis in France 
may steady the irreconciliables, for the Governnor General 
has called all parties together in Melbourne to have a 
straight talk about the situation and endeavor to shape a 
policy that will prove to Great Britain, the United States 
and France that Australia is determined not only to sing of 
it but in reality Will Be There! 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 27.—Following is a statement of exports of lumber 
and forest products thru District No. 14, comprising the 





ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during April, 1918: 
22,000 feet yellow pine logs | soe wr eaents) . o 1,100 
4,000 feet hardwood logs (Hngland)....... 200 
Railroad ties (2,285) (England)......... 919 
120,000 feet cypress boards COTE | a es 13,499 
18,000 feet fir boards (England)............... 860 
49,000 feet oak boards (England). 0,792 
69,000 feet yellow pine boards (If alkland: Is. . 3,000 
159,000 feet poplar boards (KEngland)........... 1,192 
233,000 feet spruce boards (England).......... - 29,115 
147,000 feet spruce boards (Scotland).......... 2,904 
41,000 feet spruce boards (Falkland Islands) . 2,000 
191,000 feet hardwood boards (lMngland)........ 37,904 
103,000 feet hardwood boards (Scotland)........ 26,459 
165,000 feet softwood boards (iMngland)......... 13,913 
6,300 cooperage shooks (Chile)............ cove 26,000 
Other manufactures of wood— 
RRROMMRRIIED | oic:5 p-4i5's 0:99.44 9 bcp) 0149-656 We wo 7,832 
SUPEMRRMEINO Fosic Gos-a'n ony 5.0 3 9 8a Ae 8 5 10,245 
1,321,000—Total number feet, excluding Value....$194,934 


shooks, ties ete. 


A comparison of the exports of forest products during 
April, 1918, with April, 1917, shows that during 1918 the 
number of feet exported was over six times as large, while 
the value of the products exported was over four times as 
great. The exports during April, 1918, were nearly twice as 
large in number of feet as during March, 1918, while the 
total value was over three times as great. The grand total 
value of all exports handled thru District No. 14 during April, 
1918, was $17,801,399 as compared with $7,988,928 in March, 
1918, and $9,819,072 in February, 1918. There seems to have 
been a tremendous increase in tonnage handled thru this port 
in April, for the total value equals the totals of the two 
months previous. A tremendous quantity of flour was sent 
forward, the total value being recorded as $9,648,303. It 
would not be safe to forecast the export tonnage for May, 
but as the sailings are more frequent and much traffic is be- 
ing diverted to Norfolk and Newport News because of con- 
gestion at other ports the volume will undoubtedly be large. 
Lumber shipments are apt to be spasmodic and will be taken 
only when room is not wanted for other more important 
freights. 


INSTALLS THIRTY-FOURTH NATIONAL KILN 


As an argument in favor of its dry kilns the National Dry 
Kiln Co., 1186 East Maryland Street, Indianapolis, Ind., in a 
recently distributed circular cites its business relations with 
the Prudden Wheel Co., of Lansing, Mich., which has just 
placed an order for its thirty-fourth consecutive dry kiln of 
the National type. The Prudden Wheel Co. is one of the 
largest wheel manufacturers in the world, and here the Na- 
tional Dry Kiln Co, takes its cue, stating that the executive 
force of the company ‘might possibly be fooled once, but no 
more—certainly not thirty-four times consecutively on the 
same proposition.” Up to 1915 the Prudden Wheel Co. used 
fifty or sixty kilns of many different makes, but after careful 
review and consideration of their merits decided to adopt 
the National type of kiln for all further installations. Its 
original order of National kilns called for twelve units; a 
little more than a year ago it installed a battery of ten addi- 
tional, and now it is rushing to completion its thirty-fourth 
consecutive kiln of the one make. 








MISSISSIPPI BARGE LINE CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—Word was received here 
today by Jackson Johnson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, that the conference which was to have 
been held in Washington Friday with Director General 
of Railroads MeAdoo with reference to the establish- 
ment of a barge line on the Mississippi had been in- 
definitely postponed. The illness of Mr. MeAdoo was 
given as the cause for the delay. The information, 
which came in a telegram from Senator Reed, was as 
follows: ‘‘Have this minute learned that Secretary 
McAdoo has been ordered by his physician to discon- 
tinue all work and leave the city indefinitely. Of course, 
your committee’s visit will have to be postponed.’’ 

Mr. Johnson was to have led a delegation of twenty- 
two from St. Louis, while New Orleans and Memphis 
and other lower river cities were to join the party. The 
delegation was authorized at the recent convention of 
a sores Valley Waterways Association in St. 
4ouls, 





© 
Live Guys 
About one hundred of them are 
using their brains daily to divert 


your dollars to other investments. 
But a home beats them all. 


J. W. Mackemer Lumber Co. 











THIS LIVE FIRM RUNS A NEW, TIMELY HINT EACH 
WEEK IN ITS LOCAL PAPER 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 28.—The improvement in the car supply and the 
untangling of freight congestion continue with acceleration 
and at this time mill owners in northern Wisconsin report. 
that the railroad freight situation is probably the best it has 
been in more than six months. While northern mills are not 
able to get nearly the total number of cars they require 
to ship orders according to specified delivery schedules, the 
number of cars available is so large, compared with recent 
months, that much relief from the pressure upon stock and 
yard facilities is now being experienced. 

The transportation of logs from rollways at sidings to 
the mills also has been improved to a considerable extent 
during the last week or ten days, and there no longer appears 
to be much danger that mills will be obliged to curtail or 
even interrupt operations because of the lack of logs. Ship- 
ments are getting good despatch as well as adequate rolling 
stock in nearly all sections of the North. 

With the betterment of the traffic situation, one of the big 
worries of the northern lumbering industry is passing, but 
at the same time the gaunt specter of labor shortage looms 
larger and larger. The selective draft is taking more than 
12,500 men out of Wisconsin during the first half of the 
present week, and a considerable number of these come from 
the logging camps, mills and yards. It is a most difficult 
matter to replace these men under existing conditions. The 
movement of men to the cities, where common labor is paid 
from 30 to 37 cents an hour, is affecting the country dis- 
tricts seriously, and lumbering and agriculture are suffer- 
ing hardship. 

The Bekkedal Lumber Co., Couderay, Wis., has placed in 
operation its new hemlock and hardwood mill at that point 
and if an adequate labor supply continues to be available, 
the plant will run day and night until the close of the sea- 
son. The mill has been under construction for about eight 
months and has a capacity of about 125,000 feet a day of 
twenty hours’ run, A working force of 150 men is required, 
however, to maintain this schedule. The Bekkedal company 
has on hand about 14,000,000 feet of logs, which will more 
than suffice to carry the mill thru until fall. It has available 
a log supply to last from twelve to fifteen years. 

Encouraging statements recently made by Federal author- 
ities with reference to the construction of dwellings and 
other accommodations for workingmen in industrial cen- 
ters have been received with much pleasure by the retail 
lumber industry of Wisconsin. It is expected that numerous 
large undertakings will be put under way to supplement 
the already considerable number of such projects in various 
sections of the State. At Kenosha, Larson Bros. have started 
work on the erection of fifteen cottages. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Two Rivers, Wis., is organizing a home build- 
ing company as a division of the association, A. M. Mayo & 
Co., New London, Wis., will build six new houses as the 
start of a building campaign. It is a tedious matter to get 
capital sufficiently interested in investing, since new con- 
struction was ordered curtailed, but the work is being pressed 
in many communities. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 28.—There were more than the usual weak spots in 
the lumber market the last week, but whatever declines oc- 
curred were not sufficient to wipe out the gains that have 
been made recently, so that on the whole prices hold much 
higher and stronger than a month ago. Demand is for all the 
lumber that can be manufactured, and the Government is get- 
ting practically all the good lumber that is being produced, 

One of the piano companies of this city, which is devoting 
‘fa large part of its facilities to the manufacture of airplane 
wings, is reported to be cutting a carload of spruce every 
working day and to be shipping a carload of finished product 
in the same time. The raw material is coming in with satis- 
factory regularity, showing that under necessity transporta- 
tion can be made effective. 

Wagon manufacturers are receiving more orders for wagons 
and trucks that they can conveniently fill. They complain 
they have more trouble getting the necessary iron and steel 
than they have in getting lumber, but that labor is the worst 
problem of all. Some of the factories report losing more 
young men by enlistment than by draft, so strongly has the 
lure of the sea as presented by the Federal Shipping Board 
taken effect. 

Considerable lumber is going into the construction of fac- 
tories for manufacturers of war materials, enlargement of 
plants being imperative, as well as an increase of the number 
of houses for employees. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 27.—<A prominent southern pine man, discussing the 
situation said that the mills were generally behind on orders 
and that jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks were therefore rather 
low for this season of the year, soard and flooring have 
been in good demand, and the general situation has been 
about as good, if not better than expected, in spite of the 
fact that there is not any great amount of big work under 
way. Many of the pine mills have Government orders which 
are keeping them busy, while others have been holding back 
awaiting a possibility of getting higher prices, it being be- 
lieved that higher prices will have to be fixed. 

Much hardwood lumber is now in transit, and Louisville 
concerns are receiving and shipping more lumber than dur- 
ing any previous time in many months. Prices are steady 
and firm in both buying and selling. Good grade poplar is 
very active, along with hardwood used by the Government, 
and including ash, oak and hickory. Walnut logs are coming 
in somewhat better, and shipments of airplane stock, gun 
stocks etc., are somewhat heavier than they have been, It is 
alleged that there is hardly a walnut tract of any conse- 
quence in the State upon which offers have not been made 
and an effort made to secure. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club last week 
expressions of members showed that the local trade is 
highly optimistic concerning conditions, almost every mem- 
ber getting plenty of lumber in, and good shipments out. 
It was stated that the car supply in most districts was 
fairly good, and embargoes have not been interfering greatly 
with shipments. 

R. R. May, manager of the Louisville branch of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association will leave Louisville about 
June 1 for a six weeks’ or two months’ trip thru the South, 
to look over the general situation and do some special work 
for the traffic organization. F. B. Larson, of the Memphis 
office, will come to Louisville to look after things during 
Mr. May’s absence, Roy Browning, who for some time has 
been assistant to R. R. May in the management of the 
Louisville office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
ition, last week was drafted and ordered to Ft, Thomas, Ky. 
Mr. Browning had previously endeavored to enlist in the 


marines, but had been turned down on account of defective 
sight. Prior to coming to the traffic association Mr. Brown- 
ing was for seven years with the freight traffic department 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. <A, A. Egle, 
traveling freight agent for the Big Four, out of Louisville, 
has accepted the place made vacant by Mr. Browning. The 
local traffic association presented Mr. Browning with a 
handsome gold wrist watch upon his leaving. 

The Holly Ridge Lumber Co., of Louisville, which recently 
took over the Climax mill at St. Landry, La., has placed 
that mill in operation. 

At this early date it is rather hard to decide just how 
the announced general freight increases will effect the 
lumber trade of the South. The Monday announcement 
came rather unexpectedly, as it was not believed that action 
would be forthcoming so quickly. As it is, many concerns 
will be caught on certain orders taken f. 0. b., certain points 
of shipment, whereas the lumber actually sold probably was 
at a distance from the quoting point. Several concerns for 
some time have taken all orders subject to advance in rates 
and will get caught only on old orders which have been held 
up for some time on account of embargoes, or waiting for 
stock to be cut, and in some cases on futures. However, 
very few future orders were taken far enough in advance, 
without an increase clause attached, to cut any great figure. 
As the lumber trade has almost a month to get out ship- 
ments before the orders becomes effective, a very heavy 
movement of lumber will be experienced during the month. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 27.—The hardwood market shows marked activity 
and prices are advancing because of the excellent demand, 
because of the scarcity of certain classes of material and 
because of the rapidity with which operating costs are 
mounting. ‘There is no difficulty encountered in disposing 
of anything on the hardwood list. Government requirements, 
direct and indirect, are taking about 70 percent of the out- 
put of hardwood interests in this territory and there is a 
good call from furniture manufacturers. There is a little 
more business in high grade gum and oak for interior trim. 
Iifforts are being made to have gum veneers declared suitable 
for use in aircraft work in this country, especially as they 
are being used for this purpose in England and France, De- 
mand for oak, ash, hickory and cottonwood is large enough 
readily to absorb offerings. The lower grades of gum are mov- 
ing in as large volume as offerings will allow and prices are 
on the highest basis ever known. ‘There is an excellent call 
for sap gum in the higher grades. Cypress is moving in 
good volume and the firms specializing in walnut find more 
orders than they can fill. Thick oak is going freely. 

Manufacture of southern hardwoods is increasing under 
the stimulus of the large demand and under the influence of 
a heavier movement of logs to the mills, but is not anything 
like normal in this territory even yet, for the reason that 
labor is scarce, a shortage which is becoming rapidly more 
acute. 

Logging is on a very restricted scale as compared with 
requirements. The Valley Log Loa ling Co. is making splen- 
did progress in loading logs realy for handling on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road in Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri Pacific system in Arkansas. It is loading with even 
greater dispatch than during Apri, when it showed an in- 
crease of 50 percent over March, 

In the meantime, the outbound movement of lumber is 
steadily expanding. Car shortage 1s less acute than more 
recently. There are comparatively few complaints of in 
ability to secure empties or to get these moved after they 
have been loaded. Indeed, the car situation is quite rosy 
as compared with conditions prevailing in labor circles, and 
shipments heretofore held back because of lack of cars are 
going forward at a very satisfactory rate, 

S. W. Sterling has severed his connection with the North- 
ern Ohio Cooperage & Lumber Co. as secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. II, Coldren has been elected to the 
vacancy caused by his resignation and W. G. Shultz has 
been made assistant manager, Mr. Sterling was one of the 
pioneers in the cooperage industry in Arkansas, coming to 
Parkin nineteen years ago. He started on a small seale 
but succeeded in building up one of the largest lumber and 
cooperage establishments in that part of the country. He 
will make his home at Parkin and will engage in farming 
and in looking after his other interests. 


BUFFALO 


May 28.—The lake lumber trade showed some improvye- 
ment during last week and over 3,000,000 feet of stock was 
added to the local yards. Four vessels arrived; the Wotan 
had 650,000 feet of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lumber 
Co.; the Miztec had 1,000,000 feet of white pine for Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co., who also had 581,000 feet of white 
pine on the Delaware, and part of the 850,000 feet of hem- 
lock on the Charles HIlorn, the remainder of the last men- 
tioned cargo going to Hurd Bros. Most of this lumber ar- 
rived in a bunch at the end of the week, making some delay 
in unloading. 

The lake shingle trade has not started up at all actively 
as yet and the receipts for last week were only 1,000,000. 
This is a great falling off from the normal movement at 
this time of year. 

Buffalo building permits for the past week made a gain 
over preceding weeks and the total was $324,400, the num- 
ber of permits being 90, with 32 frame dwellings. The larg- 
est permit was for a steel foundry for Pratt & Letchworth, 
to cost $150,000. 

O. E. Yeager, as president of the Buffalo Automobile Club, 
has been engaged in a campaign to enlist young men in this 
city in the United States tank corps and over fifty have 
been secured. They will receive preliminary training at 
Camp Colt, Pa., and then be sent overseas. 

A convention of the National Wood Industries Association 
was held in this city last week and the members declared 
themselves as satisfied with present prices paid by the gov- 
ernment for the output of their factories. An order placing 
the wood alcohol industry under government control for an 
additional six months is expected in a few days. 

Buffalo wholesalers report that southern shippers of lum- 
ber are making an effort to evade their old contracts, made 
perhaps a year ago. The reason given, of course, is to clear 
up orders that have been unfilled so long on account of 
the car shortage, but northern lumbermen see in it an effort 
to drop contracts that were made when lumber was lower 
than it is now, and they protest sharply against anything 
of the kind. Their side of it is that the retailer is holding 
them to all these contracts and it will put them in a very 
bad hole if they should allow the producer to drop out. 

The car supply is not good, but it is better than it was in 
practically everything but the southern pine trade. One 








Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow pine, 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, magonlia, hickory — Mixe 
cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready Shipment 


3 cars 4-4 F AS Sap Gum. 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 

lear 4-4 FAS Red Gum. 

lcar 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Gum. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Oak. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak. 
lecar 8-4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 3 Common Plain Oak. 
3 cars 4-4 Log Run Cypress. 

3 cars 8-4 Log Run Cypress. 


Fine widths and lengths. Your iaquiries solicited. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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LOUISIANA 














Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 





Wahi complete planing mill facilities. 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 

Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
— 








Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Yellow Pine st | 


Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville, La., . Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bids. J 











Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., nonce’. | 


Manufacturers of 


cat Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stcck and Car Material. | 











Powell. Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, - - «+ «+ Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - “iddletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. * 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 




















= 
Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Se — CYPRESS 
ER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed CS U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R.R.Co., Windsor,N.C. Edenton 

[Jening. Mills, Copacty, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 

N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Eeeasie. 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 














oe 
Play to Win 
Sell lumber of undisputed 
quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


N.C. Pine €ite" 
yar ind Yellow Pine Roushan 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., “RicHMBND Vat 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















Car Material, Dressed 
Yellow Timbers, Dimension, 
4 Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 
Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


«WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Milton Lumber a) 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In long and short leaf 


se. YELLOW PINE LUMBER 












Shingles in 
and Piling up to 100 feet 
ca 


For Quick Sale 


mixed cars. 
1x4 to 12”" No. 1 Common Idaho White Pine. 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine. 
2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Li ber, Lath A 814 American Trust Bldg., 
and Shingles, ~-esale = CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















shipper who is trying to get lumber out of West Virginia 
says that he is up against five separate embargoes on all 


orders from that territory. Shippers who try to fill orders - 


on the Coast say that they can cover Boston to New York 
and Baltimore only on permits, but that they get them quite 
readily as a rule. More than one report is received this 
week of orders given for distant shipment being loaded in- 
side of a week. 

Frank T. Sullivan, of the Aeroplane Lumber Co., reports a 
good order for ash from the Canadian Government, which he 
delivers to the Ross sawmill, in Jamestown, N. Y., of which 
he is part owner. The timber is largely grown in this terri- 


tory. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 27.—Practically all the uptown sawmills in this city 
are being operated on steady time and the general opinion 
of manufacturers is that trade will remain reasonably good 
the balance of the summer. The transportation question is 
said to be not so serious as it was a few weeks ago and cars 
are expected to be more plentiful as time goes on. The labor 
situation has not improved any during the fast few days 
and the local Government labor bureau that was estab- 
lished here two weeks ago continues to ship large number 
of skilled mechanics and unskilled laborers away to various 
points to do Government and railroad work. The draft 
continues to take many men from time to time and manu- 
facturers fear that by late this fall the labor shortage prob- 
lem will become more acute than ever, 

Building in Evansville has not improved to any great ex- 
tent during the last two weeks, altho reports from many of 
the smaller towns in southern Indiana, southern Illinois and 
northern Kentucky are that some building is going on and 
country yards report a fairly good business. Planing mills 
in Evansville say their volume of business thus far this year 
will not compare with many years of the past. Sash and door 
men say their out of town trade is satisfactory, altho they 
are not looking for the volume of business that came to them 
in former years. 

George O. Worland, secretary and treasurer of the Evans- 
ville Veneer Co. and president of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, is able to be out again after being confined to his home 
for several weeks with an attack of lumbago. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 27.—Considerable stimulus was given to the market 
for 1-inch Nos. 1 and 2 common fencing and boards by the 
receipt of notices sent out by manufacturers to the effect 
that they had received instructions from the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau that the Government had placed an order 
with them for upward of 300,000,000 feet of this stock for 
additional work on all cantonments. The notices stated that 
the Government had asked all mills to hold available stock 
for this purpose, in order to enable them to carry out this 
large program in the shortest time possible. Some concerns 
canceled quotations on these items. The notices had the 
effect of bringing out considerable buying by wholesalers. 

Outside of the orders for boards the wholesalers buy very 
little southern pine. ‘There is a slight improvement, but 
there is a general disposition to hold off until there is some- 
thing definitely settled as to their status. The question of 
fixing prices is also causing a disposition to hold off. Retail- 
ers in the country buy only for imperative needs. Reports 
are that stocks are low everywhere, and that there will be 
buying a-plenty for the country trade. 

In St. Louis the amount of business done by the big ship- 
ping yards, both in yard stock and timbers, has been big, 
and the demand due to the presence here of well assorted 


stocks and the fact of St. Louis superior railroad facilities, 
continues at a satisfactory rate. The retailers report that 
there is very little doing. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber 
& Mercantile Co., has returned from Camp Mills, near New 
York, where he visited his son, J. C. Anderson, and nephew, 
W. R. Anderson, who are members of Co. D of the 110th Motor 
Supply Train, which is expected to sail for France soon. Both 
of these young men enlisted in St. Louis. They were employed 
at the company’s mills at Gideon. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 27.—Lumber shipment continues brisk and the de- 
mand is better than it has been for many years. Cargo 
shipments are especially large, while all the cars available are 
pressed into service for shipments of lumber and logs. One 
lumber scaler for a large concern on the river said that he 
had never been busier than he had within the last few weeks 
inspecting cargoes of lumber at different points. While not 
much building is going on in this vicinity the orders from the 
Government make the shipments unusually large. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


May 28.—The Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. has secured a 
Government contract for twelve more ships, to be of a larger 
type, 4,200 tons, than the present ships, which are 3,500 tons. 
This order, which amounts to approximately $10,000,000, will 
keep the company busy thru 1919 and will mean a decided 
increase in the number of men employed. The concern now 
has a force of more than 900 and this will probably grow to 
1,500. The company has two contracts for six ships each, 
besides the new one, and four ships are now under construc- 
tion, the first to be launched soon, 

Saginaw needs 3,000 more workers for its new industries 
and those that are increasing their forces, and in order’ to 
spread the information of these demands as widely as possi- 
ble the Saginaw Board of Commerce has printed 5,000 stickers 
with the announcement that Saginaw needs 3,000 men, women 
and girls and that good living conditions, fine wages and 
good homes are to be secured. These stickers are to be 
distributed thruout the State by the United Commercial 
Travelers who make Saginaw their home. Many families are 
coming to Saginaw daily and a movement has been started 
to increase the housing facilities. 

Both Saginaw and Bay City have passed their Red Cross 
quotas. Saginaw, which had a national quota of $90,000, 
raised a total of about $350,000, and Bay City with a quota 
of $65,000 secured $130,000. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 27.—The last week was the biggest of the season in 
the receipt of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel. Eight 
boats arrived with a total of nearly 6,500,000 feet, all white 
pine, consigned as follows: Steamer Myron, 536,000 feet, 
Kastern Lumber Co.; barge Peshtigo, 877,000 feet, Haines 
Lumber Co.; barge Mary Woolson, 900,000 feet, Rochester 
Box & Lumber Co. ; barge N. C. Holland, 780,000 feet, Roches- 
ter Box & Lumber Co.; steamer Brightie, 775,000 feet, Smith, 
Fassett & Co.; barge Goshawk, 632,000 feet, Northern Lum- 
ber Co.; barge Ralph, 1,110,000 feet, Eastern Lumber Co.; 
steamer Zillah, 862,000 feet, Smith, Fassett & Co. 

Many cargoes of stock are scheduled to arrive by boat dur- 
ing this week, consignments for dealers who have not received 
any lumber by lake this spring being among them. Dealers 
who got down supplies last week are hustling the newly 
received lumber off their docks to make room for shipments 
expected during the next few days. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








The trade continues in the doldrums, orders being rather 
scarcer than they were a few weeks ago, except with those 
plants fortunate enough to be receiving some orders from 
the Government. ‘There is a good volume of this class of 
business on account of the extensions and new buildings of 
various kinds being erected at some of the cantonments and 
training camps. The country demand has fallen off some- 
what the last two or three weeks, as might be expected from 
the fact that the farmers are busy putting in their crops 
and not starting much new building or repair work. 

Reports from outside points all tell about the same story 
of searcity of building operations, except those connected in 
some way with the war. Scarcity of material, or rather 
difficulty of obtaining it on account of freight embargoes, 
enters into the equation at some points, but this is far less 
serious than it would be if urgent demand for output existed 
and the factories were crowded with orders. The labor 
situation causes some anxiety for millmen, but they have 
thus far been able to hold together sufficient crews to oper- 
ate their plants to the limited extent necessary to, supply 
existing demand. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories have curtailed their 
production somewhat and some of the smaller plants have 
shut down. Government business promises to help out ma- 
terlally but buying thru ordinary channels is very sluggish. 
City building shows some increase but is far behind last 
year’s record, while country trade in the territory tributary 
to the Twin Cities has as yet failed to develop much activity. 

The factories in the Cincinnati territory are fairly well 
employed getting out material for remodeling and repair 
work, as well as for some new building, but this is speaking 
on the basis of comparison with the extreme dullness pre- 
vailing during the earlier months of the year. Orders are 
about evenly divided among city, suburban and country cus- 
tomers. There is much complaint of difficulty in securing 
material due to embargoes of lumber shipments and the de- 
lay in getting cars thru that are loaded with material not 
strictly for war purposes. 


Plants at Kansas City, Mo., are running at not to exceed 
50 percent of normal capacity and sales managers have 
been unable to see anything in the present situation to war- 
rant a hopeful outlook. Costs of materials and labor have 
necessitated upward revision of price lists. Windows and 
doors probably will carry increases ranging up to 5 percent. 
Local business is smaller than for many years. 


The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., find business a little 
better than a few weeks ago, but the improvement is not 
sufficient to bring the volume up to normal. Building is 
running considerably behind last year and the general tend- 
ency is to postpone building operations. The shortage of 
labor is keenly felt at all the plants. 

War work continues to be the chief business of St. Louis 
planing mills and sash and door plants. New contracts 
continually are being received by the St. Louis Wood Prod- 


ucts Co., comprising sixteen planing mills and a box factory, 
and by others. This tends to make up for the business lost 
as a result of the curtailment of building operations. Some 
construction is under way, however, and the planing mill 
listing bureau is estimating quantities for a number of other 
prospective contracts, so there is a somewhat better outlook 
than for some time, 


The volume of business developing at Baltimore, Md., 
has not reached the proportions that the sash and door men 
had hoped for by this time, due largely to certain building 
operations continuing to hang fire. Government business, 
however, continues to come along in fair quantity, which 
helps make up for deficiencies in other directions. The need 
for housing is steadily increasing and will have to be sup- 
plied before very long, which is an encouraging factor in 
the local sash and door situation. 


The sash and door situation at Tacoma continues to show 
very little change. A good deal of building is being done 
locally, totalling about twice that of May of last year. The 
work is mostly houses. A large number of houses for ship- 
yard workers are in prospect. Door men report the car 
situation improved, but not so the labor scarcity. 


Business still is dull at San Francisco sash and millwork 
plants, tho some improvement is noted at the door factories 
in the bay region. Nearly all of the white and sugar pine 
mills are now in full operation and the output of white pine 
door stock and open sash has been increased, with good pros 
pects for sales. A large volume of white pine box «hook 
is being manufactured and the demand is expected to be 
greater than last year. The railroad situation is better as 
regards car supply for shipments to eastern markets, but 
embargoes on the eastern roads still cause a great «eal of 
trouble in getting lumber to destinations. 


The window glass manufacturers report a fair amount 
of business; rather more on the whole than the building 
situation would naturally warrant them in expecting. It 
seems probable that buyers are anticipating their wants 
somewhat, which is good business judgment, as undoubtedly 
window glass at present prices, in view of probable further 
advances, is good property to have and to hold for those who 
need the commodity in their business. 





Most ov us kin worry along with a rite 
lot o’ faults o° our own but we aint got 
mutch payshunce with th’ faults o' moast 


enybudy else. 
—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 27.—Altho there were several times, since the surplus 
of cars that has prevailed during the last fortnight, when 
the supply was nearly cut off, shippers are again encouraged 
by a daily allotment that nearly covers their requirements, 
but the supply continues spotty and can not be depended 
upon. The labor situation, which has been so tense during 
the last several weeks, is slightly eased, to such an extent, 
in fact, that mills are replacing women with men, and while 
the next draft may tend to complicate matters again, it i 
thought by many that the real cause of labor shortage in the 
South is not so much the war as the tendency of colored help 
to loaf. 

The southern pine market continues strong, and the com- 
mercial trade seems willing to pay any price within reason 
for prompt deliveries. The demands of the Government, how- 
ever, are becoming more general as time goes by, and they 
consume a larger part of the product of the log, so that the 
surplus which now goes to the commercial trade may even- 
tually be greatly curtailed. Prices of all hardwoods hold 
firm. Agricultural, or 3-inch oak is moving more briskly 
than at any other time during the last three weeks. Gum box 
boards are in good demand, but stocks are low in this locality. 
Poplar stocks are also low, the production of both of these 
woods having been greatly curtailed by the recent wet 
weather. Ash moves freely in this market, and inquiries are 
much more numerous than usual, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 27.—A slight tightening up of the freight car situ- 
ation was the principal change in the lumber market situation 
in the Beaumont milling district last week. Aside from this 
conditions are reported about the same as the previous week. 
The demand for all kinds of material is strong and growing 
stronger and prices are stiffening. The scarcity of labor has 
caused some manufacturers to curtail production, but not to 
any great extent. 

As to the car situation, local manufacturers reported hav- 
ing received about 75 percent of their requirements during the 
last week. Railroads are still in the market for all the bridge 
timbers and car material they can get, and the Government 
continues to buy heavily of ship building timbers and general 
lumber. Retail yards thruout Texas and Oklahoma are also 
buying heavily, regardless of the high prices prevailing. 

The embargo on eastern shipments continues to loosen up. 
altho no lumber is yet being shipped as far as the Atlantic 
seaboard. Were it not for the labor situation the condition 
of the lumber market would be very satisfactory. 

About the same things hold good in the hardwood field, 
altho hardwood dealers have not had as much difficulty in 
securing cars. Railroads, box manufacturers and furniture 
makers buy heavily of all classes of hardwood, and particu- 


larly oak. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


May 27.—Many railroads in Alabama and Mississippi re- 
port the removal of embargoes that were applied months ago 
when the Government’s demand called for the entire output 
of large southern pine concerns. J. W. Oden, of the Oden- 
Elliott Lumber Co., has returned to Birmingham from points 
in Mississippi, where he inspected mills. He said embargoes 
on an important railroad that hauls material from the Gulf- 
port and Jackson (Miss.) districts have been declared off by 
the railroad administrators. Movement of material is bet- 
ter now than for any other time in the last four months. 
Commercial demands are coming in from central western 
States in increased numbers, Mr. Oden said. Mr. Oden con- 
ferred with T. L. Gardner, of the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co., of Chicago, who came to Birmingham on a purchasing 
trip last week. Mr. Oden left later for Cincinnati on busi- 
ness. 

Demands for shingles and lath have steadily increased not- 
withstanding the fact that price also has been advanced the 
last few months. Locally little business is being done, be- 
cause of the antishingle ordinance, but demands are coming 
in from other parts of the State and the North and East. 
North Alabama towns have been good buyers recently and 
this material has been shipped when cars could be obtained. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 27.—There has been little if any change in the trans- 
portation situation in this territory recently and the volume 
of business handled north of the Virginia gateways by rail is 
small. A change in the method of securing permits for ship- 
ments is now in effect and hope is held out that some im 
provement will result. No commercial shipments of lumber 
can move from this territory into the territory east of a line 
drawn from Buffalo thru Pittsburgh to Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and north of Virginia cities, except shipments that are author- 
ized by the car service section at Washington, D. C., or the 
freight traffic committee of north Atlantic ports. Consignees 
must now make application to the various freight traffic com 
mittees in New York City, Philadelphia, and to the car service 
section at Washington, covering all other points, for permis 
sion to move shipments, and full information must be given 
as to number of cars, name of shipper, point of shipment, 
commodity, consignee, destination, track delivery and pur 
pose for which required. No shipments will be allowed to be 
diverted in transit. The office of the special eastbound lumber 
conference committee, located in this city for the last year 
or more, will be abolished on May 31 and its functions per- 
formed by the committee on freight traffic control, United 
States Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C. This 
move has been expected for some time and if it will relieve 
the situation north of the gateways the lumbermen will hail 
it with delight. The movement of pine lumber by rail to this 
city and by water from here is likely to grow in volume both 
in rough and dressed stock, as several more mills have com- 
pleted arrangements for wharfage facilities here recently. 

The volume of sales of rough pine during the last week 
was slightly larger than during the previous week, several 
cargoes being sold to Baltimore and Philadelphia firms for 
water shipments from here and points farther South. Those 
mills in position to take on large orders—and they are few— 
for water shipments are very strong as to prices and show 
no disposition to lower their values. The prices recently 
quoted are still obtaining but a change in the demand would 
again cause an upward trend. There is a report on good 
authority that the Government has notified the various emer- 
gency bureaus that it will need 300,000,000 feet more lumber, 
to be shipped as promptly as possible to be used in doubling 
the capacity of the cantonments. As many of these are in the 
North Carolina pine belt, the manufacturers of this wood 
should come in for a good share of this business. A further 
order for nearly 6,000,000 feet of lumber has been placed 





recently for delivery at the new army depot located near Nor- 
folk. Some of this stock is already being shipped. 

The amount of dressed lumber sold during the week was 
still small, but prices are exceptionally strong. Very few 
orders are being taken except by those mills which can ship 
stock either by water direct or by rail and water from this 
port. It is apparent that the yards are eager to get hold of 
stock, judging from the letters being fired at the mills asking 
why certain old orders have not been shipped, and the mills 
apparently find no difficulty in getting their own prices for 
stock that can be shipped. Even tho business continues light 
the trade can expect further price advances from time to time 
in dressed lumber. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 27.—With definite information from Washington to 
the effect that the bureaus will be called upon within the next 
ten days or two weeks to place orders for several million 
feet of lumber for additional cantonment construction, deal- 
ers of Meridian and vicinity expect a large volume of orders 
at an early date, and this class of orders is more acceptable 
to the dealers in this vicinity than orders for car material. 
This will, of necessity, curtail the taking on of commercial 
business, as dealers in practically all cases are disposed to 
give preference to Government orders. 

The weather continues excellent for the millman. Roads 
are in splendid condition and hauling made easy, but most 
mills are still very badly handicapped by lack of teams. 

Last week was rather light in new business, but every one 
recognizes the fact that the mills will be called upon to ship 
more lumber this summer than ever before for the ship build- 
ing, the new railroad cars, and for the new -cantonments, all 
of which must be handled in a hurry, as well as lumber for 
ordnance depots, industrial housing jobs and warehouses all 
over the country, and dealers in and around this territory 
hold themselves in readiness to accept and handle efficiently as 
large an amount of this business as is possible. 

Embargoes continue to be a constant source of worry to the 
dealers as well as the millman, with no immediate relief in 
sight. 

Cars are very scarce, and the inability of dealers to secure 
them along with the uncertainty in the minds of every one 
regarding the future supervision of prices of commercial lum- 
ber by the Government creates a feeling of uneasiness, and 
there is a question in the minds of everyone as to the out- 
come of these issues and what the future holds, 

Labor conditions continually grow worse as each draft 
takes its quota of the men. The negro women who are being 
substituted for men make fairly good “hands,” however. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 27.—Demand as a whole is very encouraging and mills 
report that items which have moved very slowly during the 
last several months show considerable improvement, and 
prices also show a marked advance. One-inch stock in boards, 
shiplap and fencing is called for heavily, and the prices 
continue to advance with the increased demand. Stocks of 
these items are below normal, and in many instances are 
lower than at any other time since the mills have been in 
operation. Some mills report that they have practically 
nothing in 1-inch lumber to sell. Dimension, in both Nos. 1 
and 2, still moves in large volume, and prices are steadily 
showing improvement. Stocks of No. 1, which several months 
ago were well assorted, today show a marked decline, and 
No. 2 stocks are even worse than several weeks ago, with 
most mills reporting that they are forced to turn down very 
tempting orders on account of not having the stock on hand. 
The main question asked by buyers is, “Have you the stock to 
ship?” prices being of secondary consideration. Timbers in 
all sizes are called for in great numbers. Rough heart and 
No. 1 surfaced are leading in the movement. 

Many orders for ship timbers are being booked by the mills 
in this section. Barge schedules, marine timbers, lighters and 
battleship decking, and also 8x18- up to 12x12-inch, 24- to 
40-foot lineal average, move heavily. Most of this class of 
stock is dense merchantable grade. 

Local trade continues heavy, with many of the mills re- 
porting that it is heavier than ever before; in fact, several 
mills have been forced to employ an additional man to look 
after nothing else but local requirements. Building permits 
thruout Louisiana are increasing. Labor conditions show but 
little change, but the number of negro women being em- 
ployed in the sawmills in this section is growing steadily. 

Cars are plentiful, in a few localities, and that being only 
local trouble none of the mills shipping Government material 
of any sort have any trouble whatever in securing all the 
equipment necessary. Upper grades of flooring, ceiling, drop 
siding and B&better surfaced lead in the movement of these 
items, the lower grades showing but little improvement. 

Car material business has shown a considerable decrease 
during the last several weeks, with only an occasional order 
being booked for siding or decking. Roofing and lining move 
in small volume. 

Line yard men, wholesalers and retail men continue to visit 
Alexandria and buy all of the stock possible. Embargoes 
are still handicapping some of the mills in and around Alex- 
andria, but few complaints are heard. Generally, the sawmill 
men in this section are very optimistic over the outlook for 
southern pine and prices are expected to increase. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 28.—The two mills of the Northland Pine Manufactur- 
ing Co. are to begin sawing for the season Friday, it is now 
planned, and one of them will probably put on a double shift. 
Owing to the extreme low water conditions that have pre- 
vailed the company has met with serious delay in getting logs 
down the river, and its start is nearly six weeks later than 
usual. Rains in the last two weeks have improved the stage 
of water in the upper Mississippi and logs are now running in 
freely, making it safe to start the mills, tho the rear of the 
big drive is still far up the river, only a little below St. 
Cloud. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., is laid 
up in a hospital at Bemidji, Minn., as a result of injuries 
received several days ago while driving from the company’s 
yard at Mizpah, Minn., to the postoffice. It may be some 
weeks before he is able to get around. 

The Bovey-Shute Lumber Co., a line yard concern, has 
changed its corporate name to Bovey, Shute & Jackson 
(Inc.). 

A. F. Wrbsky, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., is at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, St. Paul, recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis. 

A. R. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Co., is back from a 
tour of inspection to a number of the company’s yards in 
North Dakota. 

I, N. Bushong, president of the Northwestern Cooperage & 














Mill at Marion, S. C, 


N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C, 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquirles. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


(Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 











"TRANSFER BRAKD 


in EXTRA 


The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 

1004, clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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MISSISSIPPI 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 




















Retail Buyers iwsine'* 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


Flooring, 3’, 4” and 6”’. 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”. 
Shiplap, 8’’x10”. 








Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12” 
Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Dimension, random lengths. 


ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Mis. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss.. Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island, Cable Addrsss, “‘Dantzler’’, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., ¥. & M. V., N. O.& G. N., G. & S. I. and A. & V. Railroads 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Wictetoon, certified pale 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS °°" *"st2'soc tory Sou sPeialet. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 











Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., was here a few days ago on his 
way to Sartell, Minn. 

Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., is east on 
business and while down there will attend the commence- 
ment exercises at Wellesley College, where his daughter is a 
member of the graduating class. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., is here for 
a few days, making his headquarters with E. O. Hawksett, the 
company’s representative in this market. 

John Wunderly, assistant manager of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash., has been here interview- 
ing customers and getting a line on conditions in this sec- 


tion. 
BANGOR, ME. 


May 25.—None of the tidewater sawmills has started saw- 
ing as yet and the only lumber being manufactured below Old 
Town is turned out at a small mill several miles below Bangor 
that has been running all winter. Little or no manufactured 
Jumber is on hand, last year’s demand having taken practically 
all the product as fast as it was sawed, and there are few 
old logs. The drives are making fine progress, with plenty of 
water and every prospect of early arrival. 

Lumber freights from Maine and the Provinces are at the 
highest level ever known, as much as $10 a thousand having 
been paid on spruce from Halifax to New York and $8 to 
Isoston, while from the Kennebec River to Boston this week 
the old schooner Orozimbo got $4—just four times the low 
rate of forty years ago and the highest rate ever earned 
by the aged vessel. 

The will of the late John Cassidy, who was one of the 
largest timberland owners in Maine and for years a promi- 
nent lumberman, is to become the subject of litigation in 
court, two of his children, Mrs. Mary A. Murphy and John F. 
Cassidy, having given notice of a contest. The contestants 
represent that the will is not a genuine document, that their 
father never saw it, that it was not legally witnessed and 
that their father was not and had not for a long time been 
of sound mind. The case is to be heard in October, if not set 
tled out of court. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 27.—There appears to have been another hitch in 
the awarding of the contract for the erection of the 500 and 
more cottages at Dundalk for the accommodation of the in- 
creased pumber of workers in the ship yard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, and the yards of other concerns near 
there, It was expected that the bids would be opened last 
week, but instead the invitation to submit bids has just 
gone out to a number of contractors from this city, New 
York and other places, and it is now promised that the 
responses will be tabulated some time during this week. 
Robert D. Kohn, of the housing division of the Federal 
Shipping Board in Philadelphia, will have charge of this 
end of the business, and June 1 is the date set by which 
bids are to be submitted. Meanwhile actual production of 
the plans is being withheld. 

In this connection it is of interest to mention that the 
ethlehem Steel Corporation has just decided to build at 
Sparrows Point four new slips for the construction of steam- 
ers of a capacity up to 15,000 tons, the estimated cost being 
$2,000,000, which will call for the employment of a large 
number of workers on the slips and afterward on the ships. 

Frank Ing, who was for years active in the North Caro- 
lina pine trade in Baltimore, and held positions with William 
M. Burgan and others, has become a purchasing agent for 
the American Propeller & Manufacturing Co., which manu- 
factures blades for airplane propellers and other war equip- 
ment, In his capacity as purchasing agent Mr. Ing has coy- 
ered a large part of the territory east of the Mississippi 


River, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 27.—The last week has been rather stagnant with 
the trade here, as far as trading in southern woods is con- 
cerned, as the incoming supply is very limited. A few cars 
that were started before the new embargo has drifted in, 
and some for Government work, are coming thru on permits, 
but it is evident that the many big Government jobs that are 
under way in this locality are to be fully cared for even if 
the general public gets no lumber at all. <A_ tremendous 
force seems to have been gotten together from some source 
to work on these operations, and they want lumber badly, 
so there is no hope of the yards getting anything for stock 
that can be used in this work. The first 400 houses in West 
Philadelphia for the Hog Island workers will be under roof 
within the next ten days if the lumber for framing gets in 
fast enough, and the claim is made that they can be oc- 
cupied right after July 4. Many of the other 500 contracted 
for are ready for the framing. The Camden operation of 
about 1,000 houses is dependent on a spur of the railroad 
several thousand feet in length, which is rapidly being built, 
but which includes a bridge. Some of the lumber for these 
houses has arrived and has been unloaded on the first part 
of the spur. Lumber is still being used in large quantities 
for the Woodbury Bag Loading Plant, as dormitories for 
the 700 or 800 girls that will be employed there are being 
built. Lumber is still being taken from here for the muni- 
tion box plant up the State, and for the Maryland plant, 
and the necessary lumber for factories doing Government 
work in this city and vicinity is being ordered by the Gov- 
ernment purchasing agents so that no delays will occur. 

The local stocks are painfully low, but the spirit of the 
lumbermen is wonderful. They continue to try to see how 
much they can do to help the Government when every foot 
they sell them is apparently a loss. And when they can 
not do that kind of work, they dig in and hustle in other 
war activities. The nearby five counties have combined all 
the war fund drives into one under the title of the “War 
Chest” from which all will draw their funds. Many lum- 
bermen have been devoting practically all their time to this 
work during the last week, and have been successful in it, 
as usual, 

Much lumber is needed, and the demand for all kinds is 
strong. Prices are very high where deliveries can be made, 
and now some retailers as well as the wholesalers have been 
booking orders to be delivered ‘fas soon as possible, at the 
then prevailing market price.” The possibilities of water 
shipment are being developed, and some relief is being se- 
cured by bringing some of the lumber items which the Goy- 
ernment does not need to the shallow water points on scows 
and small schooners, from which points it is hauled by trucks 
or teams, or in some cases shipped by local freight. Since 
the new embargo the supply of incoming hardwood has de- 
creased, and even west Coast lumber has trouble getting in. 
Practically no lumber or even lath are coming from the 
East, and even the local supply of green lumber, is being 
rapidly depleted. Many small wood lot owners are provi- 
dent enough to cut their trees scientifically, using only those 
fit for lumber, and with the help of the State Nurseries are 
reforesting for a succession. 

Chester has followed the example of Camden in taking into 





the city limits the section on’ which the houses for the ship 
workers is being built. In approving the annexation of this 
tract it has been intimated that the city of Chester will 
waive the restrictions so that frame dwellings can be 
quickly built for the men, with the understanding that the 
restrictions become operative again at the end of the war. 
A ship building sensation was sprung a few days ago when 
S. W. Traylor, head of the Traylor Shipbuilding Co., at 
Cornwells, Pa., made the charge that five of the company’s 
ways had been kept idle by the opposition of Admiral F. T. 
Bowles, assistant general manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, to wooden vessels, Five wooden ships are well 
under way, and the first will be launched in a few days. 
Mr. Traylor told the congressional committee which is in- 
vestigating the ship building work on the Delaware River 
that five more ships could have been well under way except 
for the opposition of the admiral, and Congressman Fred 
Hicks, of New York, said that he would take immediate ac- 
tion against Mr. Bowles. He promised to lay the matter 
before the United States Shipping Board and Mr. Schwab. 
The Christoffer Hannevig interests have announced that 
a site has been secured in New Jersey for what will be the 
“biggest merchantile marine construction plant in the 
world,” but he has so far refused to divulge the location. 
Many of these ships will be wooden in construction and 
will be largely for Scandinavian owners, altho they will 
probably be offered to the Government until the end of the 


= SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 25.—Charles Hebberd, Federal food administrator for 
Washington, has asked the members of the Timber Products 
Manufacturers, which takes in all of the larger mills and 
camps of the Inland Empire, to supply him as early as pos- 
sible with an accurate list of names and addresses of all 
camp cooks and clerks in order that they may be forwarded 
from time to time, posters, bulletins and other literature 
issued by the Food Administration. 

Lieutenant Hart, who has been in the Bonner and Boundary 
counties of Idaho for six weeks organizing lumber workers in 
the Loyal Legion of Lumbermen and Loggers, has completed 
his work and gone to Bend, Ore. Before leaving for Bend 
he announced that he has signed up 99 percent of the loggers 
of North Idaho in the ‘4 L’s.” 

John M. Richards, former assistant manager of the Hum 
bird Lumber Co., is on the Coast this week investigating the 
lumber situation. He may become associated with a Coast 
company before returning to Spokane. Mr. Richards resigned 
from the Humbird staff April 1. 

President A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., who 
met with a serious accident at Boville last winter when he 
slipped from a runway, breaking his leg, has recently been 
moved from the hospital at Boville to his home at Potlatch. 
Mr. Laird is yet unable to get about but is taking over a little 
of his work and correspondence. It will be many months, it 
is feared, before he will have entirely recovered from his acci 
dent. Tis improvement has been very slow. 

Kenneth Ross, manager of the lumber department of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at Bonner, Mont., has been 
called upon by John D. Ryan, who has charge of the aircraft 
production, to assist in the production of material for aircraft 
construction. Mr. Ross is one of the ablest lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire territory and it is but natural that Mr, Ryan, 
who is president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., with 
headquarters in New York, should place the utmost confi 
dence in Mr. Ross’ judgment in lumber and other business 
matters. Mr. Ross enters the work of aircraft production 
for special service for Mr. Ryan. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


May 25.—The Libby Lumber Co. at Libby will install a 
gang saw as soon as the machinery can be obtained, This 
will add fifty more men and increase the daily capacity of the 
plant 75,000 feet. This was decided upon at a meeting 
of some of the principal owners of the company, those present 
being E. L. Carpenter, H. C. Clarke, KE. P. Hixon, M. Kelley, 
J. A. Nichols and EK. H. Dea, of Minneapolis, and T. A. Me- 
Cann, general manager of the Shevlin interests in Montana 
and Oregon. 

As an indication of the work being done by the lumbermen 
of western Montana from the food conservation standpomt, 
the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Kalispell 
has sent thousands of personal letters written by the U. 58. 
Food Administration to every employee in logging camps, 
sawmills ete., each letter enclosing a franked pledge card. 
Forty to fifty replies a day have come in and at this rate 
it would seem that every employee in the lumber business 
in western Montana will sign up. F. D. Becker, secretary of 
the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has just 
returned from a trip to some of the mills and camps of mem 
bers of the association in the Swan Lake district and Columbia 
Falls regions. 

R. P. MecGlaughline, supervisor of the Blackfeet Forest, 
left today for Madison, Wis., on an important detail to the 
Forest Products Laboratory there. For many years the Flat 
head region has furnished the laboratory at Madison with 
various kinds of timber products for experimental purposes, 
and Mr. McGlaughlin will now have an opportunity to see 
these experiments first-hand and to learn the many varied 
uses and possibilities of the wood and timber products of the 
Flathead, The laboratory is now busy with the kinds of tests 
of wood used for war purposes that will make his visit 
particularly interesting. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 25.—Five Government steamships will be launched 
this summer at the yards of the Pacific American Fisheries 
in this city, it is stated this week. In addition, the com 
pany is building a large number of lifeboats. Everything is 
running smoothly at the local yards, largely as the result 
of the ability to get lumber from Bellingham mills, in this 
case the E, K. Wood Lumber Co. and the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. Another reason lies in the fair treatment of 
employees, now numbering half a dozen times as many as on 
the day the first keel was laid, in June, 1916. 

The steam schooner Multnomah loaded 950,000 feet of lum 
ber at the Bloedel Donovan mill this week for California. The 
steam schooner Santa Rita berthed there this week to load a 
part cargo of 350,000 feet for the west Coast. On June 1 
the steam schooner Santa Inez will arrive for 700,000 feet 
for the same coast. The schooner Fearless sailed from the 
EK. K. Wood mill this week with 850,000 feet for Australia. 
The ship Star of Lapland, one of the largest sailing vessels 
in the United States, is loading 500,000 box shooks at the 
Morrison mill for Alaska. 

The Nimpkish Timber Co. (Ltd.) is putting both fir 
and spruce into the water from its Vancouver Island camps, 
states Fred J. Wood, a heavy stockholder, who paid a visit 
to the camps this week. In a short time the daily output will 
be about 200,000 feet, he believes. The company has built 
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one rail line six miles in length and it is building another. 

The McCrae logging camp has removed from the Kendall 
district to the vicinity of Maple Falls, a district that now has 
three camps. The log output in this section remains about 
the same as to rail shipments and on the whole the supply 
situation is much better than it was. In April the Bloedel 
Donovan camps cut 10,000,000 feet and they will do equally 
as well in May. Fifty soldiers are working in them and 
everything is running smoothly, reports Vice President J. J. 
Donovan. 

Bellingham, working hard to get a concrete shipyard, has 
joined hands with other cities of Puget Sound being repre- 
sented at a conference held in Seattle this week. A few days 
ago available sites were inspected here by I. W. Hubbard, 
representing the concrete ship division of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and a first class proposition was made to 
him for consideration. Bellingham is well situated for the 
construction of concrete ships, having not only plenty of room 
but also possessing a cement plant with capacity of 2,000 
barrels daily. A few miles distant are two other large 
cement factories. 

Soldiers will soon be guarding the shipyards of the Pacific 
American Fisheries in this city. The company has just com- 
pleted barracks for their accommodation and they probably 
will be on duty next week. 

Bellingham capitalists and labor men have joined hands to 
build a $20,000 Liberty Temple in this city. Millmen have 
agreed to furnish the lumber and other materials will be 
donated by merchants. The Central Labor Council has agreed 
to furnish all the labor necessary. In fact, it was the first 
to suggest the building of such a temple. It will be built 
near the center of the city on ground granted for that pur- 
pose by the city council and will be 76x100 feet in ground 
area. It will have two stories and this will include an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,000 and rooms for the 
Red Cross, the National League for Woman’s Service and all 
committees or organizations engaged in war work, 

Three carloads of steel for railroad construction have 
been received by the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
for its Baker River line. For the present three miles will 
be built, to be followed by the construction of four miles 
more before the year ends. Daily shipments from this camp 
will soon be twenty-five cars. 

That the lumber mills of the Northwest are doing their 
part to win the war by the prompt supply of lumber for 
Government needs is a statement made recently by J. H. 
Bloedel, chairman of the Fir Production Board of the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, who was in Bellingham 
for a day. He said that since he took charge of his office 
in January 100,000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped 
east and to Gulf points for ship and airplane building. Of 
this total 30,000,000 feet represented spruce and 15,000,000 
feet fir for airplanes. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 25.—It has been rumored again and printed in the 
daily press that the Buehner interests at North Bend have 
disposed of their mills and timber holdings on Coos Bay to 
the Slattery interests, but Phillip Buehner declares that 
he is not aware of any transfer having been made. Ilis 
denial is as emphatic as some weeks ago when it was reported 
that the deal had been consummated. 

The Duncan Lumber Co., with offices here in the North- 
western Bank building, has been reinforced by the arrival 
of George M. Coale, who is vice president. Mr. Coale is here 
from Houston, Tex. Mr. Duncan, head of the company, says 
that the books are filled with orders and that he finds the 
volume of trade bigger than ever before. 

The Wasco Pine Lumber Company at The Dalles, Ore., 
has added a five-ton White truck to its equipment. 

IF. A. Leete, forest conservator of British India, with head- 
quarters at Burmah, addressed the American Foresters here 
Tuesday night of this week. India with one-third the area 
and three times the population of the United States, he ex- 
plained, has 160,000,000 acres of forest land that yields it 
$10,000,000 a year. Forestry work in India is similar to 
that in this country, except the methods of operations are 
cruder, even tho the Indian forest service is about twice 
as old as that of the United States. The Government aims 
to establish protection, provide for logging and taking care 
of the crop, and to make provisions for reforestration. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association held a 
very brief meeting here May 18 and transacted no business 
of any importance, the attendance being exceedingly light. 

Ben Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., spent the 
greater part of the week in Vancouver, B. C. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 25.—The Isley Lumber Co.’s sawmill on the tideflats, 
which was destroyed by fire last Saturday, will be rebuilt as 
soon as possible and probably with its capacity doubled, ac- 
cording to President Frank Isley, of the company, The mill 
was electrically operated thruout and built about a year ago 
at the east end of the Puyallup bridge and had filled a large 
number of orders for municipal work, among other businesses. 
The mill was insured for $20,000 and employed about sixty 
men and was a complete loss, everything but an office build- 
ing being destroyed. 

A new line of business for a vertical lift bridge was devel- 
oped this week when the city commission granted to the 
Seaborn ship yards permission to use the life span to pick 
up some big boilers and lower them into the hold of a new 
ship being completed. Trouble with the new crane at the 
ship yard and a plea for haste from the Government in in- 
stalling machinery in two ships brought the request to the 
city. The lifting power of the big bridge was to be used 
after midnight when traflic was lightest, it was explained. 

Construction work involving an outlay of approximately 
$410,000 has been recommended for buildings and new con- 
struction at Camp Lewis, Tacoma. Included in this is immedi- 
ate construction of new barracks to house 6,000 more troops. 
The draft quota coming to camp beginning next Saturday will 
bring men from as far east as Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

The South Tacoma Mill Co. started up this week after being 
shut down for a month for repairs and extensions. The saw 
mill, shingle and planing mill all resumed, about seventy-five 
men being employed. 

Employees of all the local mills were generous contributors 
to the Red Cross war fund campaign this week. With $110,- 
000 as Tacoma’s quota, the total went “over’’ the very first 
day by $15,000. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., was this week commissioned by the war 
department as a major in the aviation section (nonflying) ac- 
cording to advices Wednesday from Washington, D. C. Major 
Griggs is in Portland this week on business in connection with 
the aircraft production and is expected home Tuesday. 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., who is East on a business trip, is expected home 
about June 1. 











Tent houses for temporary residences is one of the newest 
ventures by some of the local realty men. Permits were 
issued during the week for construction of nine tent houses in 
the south end of the city. Each costs $125 and consists of 
wood flooring and side walls and wall-tent bodies. 

Reports this week are that howise building on a large scale 
is to be undertaken in Tacoma under Government auspices to 
provide homes for ship yard workers, the number of which is 
to be largely increased. Plans are for homes for over 2,000 
families, the houses to be built on the bluff across the tide- 
lands. The Federal Government will furnish $1,400,000 for 
the housing work. The city and county are now completing 
plans for car line extensions to cost about $600,000 in order 
to provide transportation facilities to the district where the 
houses will be built. The housing project is one of the largest 
undertaken in Tacoma and will require a very large quantity 
of lumber, sash and doors to complete. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 25.—Altho doing business in Seattle, Lyle D. Car- 
penter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., has returned to 
Everett, his place of residence, to help during the Red Cross 
campaign, in which he proved a valuable worker. Mr. Car- 
penter was an aid in Everett’s big parade, in which, among 
other features, were hundreds of Loyal Legion men. 

Better demand and a consequent strengthening of present 
prices are noted by shingle mills in Everett. Further stimu- 
lation of conditions comes from a rumor, received here from 
Washington, D. C., of a proposed increase in railroad freight 
rates, as an impression exists that Director McAdoo intends 
to issue an increase of perhaps 25 percent in rates on all 
classes of commodity freight. If this rumor should develop 
into an actuality, assert shingle manufacturers, it would be 
a great stimulus to the production of shingles and lumber 
here, because buyers would hasten to place orders for de- 
livery prior to the effectiveness of the new rate. That an 
increase is expected among mill men of Everett there is no 
question, for under the old regime, when railroads were man- 
aged without Government control, complaints were made by 
common carriers that freight rates were altogether too low. 

BK. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Poyneer and children, is spending a vacation 


in California. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 25.—-Log production in March amounted to 99,626,816 
feet. In March, 1917, the cut was 86,594,055 feet. The 
total for the first three months of this year is 303,072,374 
feet, an increase of over 40 percent over the corresponding 
period of last year. The cut for March, in feet, was distrib- 
uted as follows: Douglas fir, 55,931,090; red cedar, 15,- 
443,683; spruce, 6,284,360; hemlock, 10,419,763; balsam. 
2,308,803 ; yellow pine, 5,486,953; white pine, 887,469; jack 
pine, 375,666; larch, 2,415,195; cottonwood, 57,636; yellow 
cedar, 16,198 feet. 

Timber sales recorded by the forest branch for April to 
taled $22,881, being for 9,158,500 feet timber; 34,580 lineal 
feet piling, posts and stulls; 3,100 ties and 2,415 cords 
bolts ete. For April of last year the total value’was $38,686. 

Supplies of timber are none too much and operators are 
battling with adverse conditions as to labor and otherwise. 
Quotations are: Fir, $11, $15 and $20; shingle cedar, $15 
to $18; lumber cedar, $16 to $20; hemlock, $12 to $15; 
spruce, open. 

With raw material scarce, production of shingles this year 
has been below normal. Perfections are quoted at $4.25; 
Kurekas, $3.95 ; XXXXX, $3.60 to $3.65 ; XXX, $3.10. 

Activity in the manufacturing end of the industry is 
steadily increasing. In the Lower Fraser Valley two more 
mills with motive power of electricity are being erected south 
of New Westminster, which will make a total of seven in that 
neighborhood. 

The big mill at Arrowhead of the Arrow Lakes Lumber 
Co. is to be dismantled. The company purposes to have small 
mills in different parts of its timber as a more economical 
proposition. 

Mayor P. D. Roe, one of the best known of Coast lumber- 
men, has joined the staff of the Imperial Munitions Board, 
which is getting out spruce for aeroplane stock, 

The Port Hammond Lumber Co. has begun to utilize female 
labor in its sawmill. The girls will be employed in clearing 
away dressed lumber, such as flooring, tying it in bundles and 
placing them on the rollers to be handled by the male workers. 

Noel Humphrys, civil engineer and surveyor, Vancouver, is 
geeting out rived spruce at Kitimat Arm for the Imperial 
Munitions Board. Another outfit getting out rived spruce 
has been put in by N. 8. Clark, also of Vancouver, at Quat 
sino, west coast Vancouver Island. 

McDonald & Cliff, of New Westminster, who a year ago pur 


chased the plant of the Maple Ridge Lumber Co. at Port 
Haney, are restarting the mill after a lengthy shutdown. The 
Terminal Construction & Manufacturing Co. has also re 


opened its big woodworking plant in Vancouver. 

The Capilano Timber Co., operating on the shore of Burrard 
Inlet opposite Vancouver City, will have six miles of its 
standard gage railway in operation next month. The cars to 
be used for the men on this line will be something unknown 
out here in logging circles. It is also expected that the tim 
ber will be a surprise owing to its excellent quality. 

The Pacific Mills (Ltd.), operating the pulp and paper plant 
at Ocean Falls, contemplates the construction of a logging 
railway of an ultimate length of twenty miles. 

Wallace Edwards, Seattle, and T. E. Burton, Portland, re 
cently cruised limits in Lynn Valley, Burrard Inlet district, in 
view of using yellow cedar for airplane purposes, 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 25.—Grays Harbor lumbermen are greatly interested 
in a project before the Government for consideration—a pro 
posed extension of the Northern Pacific Railway from Moclips, 
thirty miles west and northwest, to the Queets Valley, 
primarily to tap the great spruce timber tracts not only 
in the Queets country but in the Quinault and Clearwater 
districts. The proposition is to build about twenty-five miles 
of road from the present terminus of the Northern Pacific 
at Moclips northward thru the Indian .reservation of the 
Quinaults to the Queets and Clearwater. All the surveys 
and filed data were collected some time ago by engineers 
of the Northern Pacific when the company was planning to 
build a line northward into the Olympic peninsula. The 
project would have been undertaken at that time except 
for the fact that new State and Federal acts were being 
urged against the railroads to an extent that securities 
dropped to a point where the raising of money for new work 
was extremely doubtful. The failure to build the road at 
that time has resulted in the loss of many thousands of 
dollars to the Grays Harbor country, for it prevented the 
upbuilding of the western side of the Olympic Peninsula. It is 
quite important that the building of the extension be started 
immediately, as little can be done during the winter season. 
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Satisfaction— 





UMBER AND Mice Wort 
Etmira, N.Y.” 


Sovender 
9th, 
2915, 


Pasepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co., 


Chicago, 
111. 


Gentlemen:- 
We are using your Reé Gum lumber in the 


manufasture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing 2111 work, 





This gum ie giving excelient satisfaction, 

being highly graded, soft texture, good 

—— long lengths, also dry, straight 
te 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 


REE /MO 
f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
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Single rope installation. 
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One man operator. Handles all sizes of coal upto 
60 tons per hour. Can be erected and operated at 
any angle from railroad switch. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
~ Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
* —o 
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For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Besides opening up the large spruce tracts for the Govern- 
ment’s airplane program the road would develop a section 
that has many settlers who are unable to get into com- 
munication quickly with the outside world. 

That sufficient airplane spruce is cut now to build 70,000 
airplanes; that within two months Grays Harbor alone will 
be furnishing enough spruce to supply all the needs of the 
allied governments; that the ship building industry is to 
grow in importance and that there is strong probability the 
Government will build the connecting link between Port An- 
geles and Hoquiam, were statements made by Victor Beck- 
man, lumber expert, before the county commissioners a few 
days ago. Mr. Beckman appeared before the commissioners 
to get some kind of ruling against idleness; to urge economy 
of labor on county roads and to suggest that county em- 
ployees spend their vacations on the farms. Mr. Beck- 
man has visited all the cities of the county in the hope of get- 
ting legislation making sabotage a crime. Mr. Beckman told 
the commissioners that he had spent two months investigat- 
ing timber and other resources of the Olympic Peninsula 
for the Government and said that strong inducements had 
been made to the Government to get it to build a road from 
Port Angeles to Hoquiam. He said that he had found two big 
power possibilities on the west side of the peninsula and that 
the opening of that section would produce not only a large 
amount of airplane stock but would bring other industries. 
He prophesied that oil and minerals would be found and that 
much of the better class of timber for ship building will come 
from that district. Of the airplane program he ‘said that 
while considerable had been done along profiteering lines and 
some money had been wasted, most of the endeavor had been 
honest and was bearing results. He referred incidentally to a 
lot of road building that had been done to get out two 
spruce trees and said an effort to carry on the rolls a lot 
of high-priced officials had been squelched by Colonel Disque. 
Mr. Beckman intimated that the Government would soon 
call all of the 7,000 soldiers in lumbering camps and that it 
should be the endeavor to get rid of present idlers in the 
Grays Harbor country and provide for the men of worthy 
action who must take the places of the soldiers. 

The Mathews Shipbuilding Co. recently launched the San 
Diego from its Hoquiam yards, the largest vessel ever built 
on Grays Harbor. The San Diego is 250 feet long, 25 feet 
beam and 2,000 tons dead weight, and its carrying capacity 
is 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

One hundred cars of lumber are being shipped daily from 
Grays Harbor and yet there are plenty of cars at the present 
time to keep up this record until the wheat crop begins to 
move. Long trains of empty cars are now brought here regu- 
larly and no complaint is heard anywhere about car shortage. 

C. M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Mill Co., who has returned from a trip to San 
Francisco, where he went in the interest of a new enterprise 
which he is to foster, says that he was privileged while in 
San Francisco to see the trial spin of the concrete ship 
Faith, built at San Francisco, and that he believes that the 
concrete ship is a certainty for the future and that the Faith 
has proved its seaworthy qualities and its value in the way 
of speed during the war time especially. 

Four apartment houses, which will provide accommoda- 
tions for twenty families, and numerous small houses are 
under construction in Aberdeen to help provide housing 
facilities for newcomers. The new houses, it is expected, 
however, will fall far short of meeting the demand. 

The Bay City mill in South Aberdeen has followed the 
example of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. and is employ- 
ing women at its plant. Ten women are now doing the work 
of men at the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Mill plant and 
the Bay City mill has about the same number. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 25.—Conditions are unchanged in the Douglas fir 
market here, with no improvement in the local retail situa- 
tion. However, the demand for fir ship timbers and heavy 
construction material of all kinds continues and prices are 
well maintained. 


New projects in nearby territory will require great quan- 
tities of lumber. The latest to be reported is a big moving 
picture film producing plant, which will possibly be located 
in the hills back of Berkeley. It is stated that the proposed 
plant will cost $6,000,000. According to Frederick Ward, 
of New York, who recently sold out his moving picture inter- 
ests in Los Angeles, he is here representing Dudley Field 
Malone, of New York, and Thomas Dixon, author and scenario 
writer, who are his associates. It is the intention to have 
six different companies produce their pictures under one roof. 
A town similar to Universal City, near Los Angeles, will 
probably be built to accommodate the large troupes of movie 
actors and other employees. 

The redwood market is firm and about the usual volume 
of business is being done, altho there is not the usual assort- 
ment in the orders that are being filled. The last month 
showed notable improvement. The lack of gemand for lum- 
ber for ordinary house building on the Pyc!.ic coast is being 
made up for by the increased demand f6r timbers and for 
remanufactured dry redwood for eastern shipment. Red- 
wood clears, which were accumulating to some extent at the 
mills, are now being sold to the British Government for 
early shipment, and it is understood that the United States 
Government will be in the market for some of the clear 
before long. 

White and sugar pine business is active and somewhat 
better shipments of lumber and remanufactured stuff are 
being made to the eastern market, with more cars available. 
But the embargoes on eastern roads are exasperating. The 
mills are turning out lumber and box shook to the best of 
their ability, with good prospects for a continued demand 
that will take practically the entire season’s output, leav- 
ing very little stock to be carried over. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was sixteen, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$120,000. This is below the average for local building con- 
struction, exclusive of municipal and other public structures. 
The twenty-four building permits issued during the week 
showed a total valuation of $158,000. 

Great interest is taken by local lumber and shipping men 
in the outcome of the maiden voyage of the new concrete 
steamer Faith, which was built on San Francisco Bay in 
record time and is now on its way to Vancouver, B. C., to 
load a return cargo of lumber. As a severe test of the ves- 
sel’s seagoing capacity a cargo of salt was loaded for the 
northbound trip. If the first round trip along the coast is 
successful, a cargo of lumber will be sent to Australia later 
on. The Faith was built by the San Francisco Shipbuilding 
Co., which was organized by Comyn, Mackall & Co., this city, 
who are large shippers of lumber to Australia and who 
operate the Port Blakeley mill on Puget Sound. They will 
build several more concrete steamers and have hopes of 
assisting in relieving the scarcity of tonnage which is now 
preventing normal exports of lumber. According to wireless 
reports from sea, the Faith was having a perfect tryout and 


was making about three knots an hour against a 40-mile gale, 
in its progress up the coast. 

The Lafayette Shipping Corporation, a New York com- 
pany with some French stockholders, is reported to have 
consummated the purchase of the three large motorships 
City of Portland, Oity of St. Helens and 8. I. Allard from the 
Charles R. McCormick interests. It is said that these fine 
new vessels will be placed on a run between San Francisco 
and Port Said, Egypt, via Saigon, French Cochin China. The 
McCormick interests built these 5-masted vessels at the St. 
Helena Shipbuilding Co.’s yard at St. Helena, Ore., and have 
since operated them in the lumber and copra trade between 
this city and Australian and South Sea ports. The City of 
Portland and the 8S. I. Allard were commandeered by the 
United States Government a few months ago. These vessels 
are now on the Atlantic coast, after having carried large 
cargoes of lumber'thru the Panama Canal. Officers of the 
McCormick company say that only the City of St. Helens 
has been transferred to the new interests, but it is expected 
that the other two will also soon change hands. Fermin 
Tristan, managing director of the Lafayette corporation, has 
been here for a month and probably will purchase several 
additional steamers for the fleet for the Port Said run. The 
new company, which is closely allied to the Messageries Mari- 
times, plans to assist in moving Cochin China products, in- 
cluding rice and rubber, to Port Said, the clearing port for the 
Mediterranean, and to bring return cargoes from Manila. 

More than 1,200 mechanics employed in the planing mills 
in the San Francisco Bay cities and San Mateo and Santa 
Clara counties have just been granted an increase of wages 
ranging from 50 cents to $1.25 a day, as a result of negotia- 
tions between representatives of the Building Trades Council 
and the Mill Owners’ Association. Under the new schedule 
the minimum wage paid will range from $4.50 to $6 a day. 

Modern box factory machinery is being installed in a fac- 
tory that has been established at Third and V streets in 
Sacramento, under the management of the Great Western 
Box & Lumber Co., which has its offices at Room 254 Hans- 
ford Building, San Francisco. The new plant, which will be 
operated as the Sacramento Timber & Box Co., will turn 
out white pine box shook. It is planned this season to 
work up about 3,000,000 feet of last year’s cut of lumber, 
which is being brought in from the Great Western company’s 
timber holdings in Pleasant Valley, El Dorado County. The 
sawmill has not been in operation yet this year, but it is ex- 
pected that it will soon be started up. The present plant 
of the Sacramento Timber & Box Co. is to be superseded in 
the future by a larger and permanent plant. 

On account of a serious accident which occurred in the 
electric power plant of the Verdi Lumber Co., the sawmill, 
box factory and other manufacturing departments at Verdi, 
Nev., have been running on short time recently. A “blow- 
out” of the main electric generator caused damage to the 
plant estimated at $20,000 or more. M. McDonald, who was 
in charge of the power plant, sustained slight injuries. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. has been authorized by the 
State commissioner of corporations to issue 600 shares of the 
capital stock to President R. D. Baker in exchange for a 
sawmill and machinery that have been installed at the new 
plant in Susanville, Cal. The company is acquiring the site 
from Charles McGowan, in exchange for 100 shares of its 
capital stock. Permission also has been given to sell 1,000 
shares at a par value of $100 a share, net, to the company. 
The proceeds are to be used for operating expenses. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s big white and sugar pine mill 
at Westwood, which cuts about 600,000 feet of lumber daily, 
is in full operation. Almost a full force of workmen is main- 
tained, but the men keep coming and going. The experiment 
of employing women at light work in some of the manu- 
facturing departments of the plant is working out well. The 
women receive 25 cents an hour and are satisfied with their 
employment. 

Cc. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., of 
California, has just resumed his office duties in this city 
after having spent several months in the Hawaiian Islands 
for rest and recuperation. Mr. and Mrs. Penoyer arrived 
here yesterday, from Honolulu, on the steamer Shinyo Maru, 
in good health and spirits. J. H. Emmert, one of the officers 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., is here from Detroit, conferring 
with President Penoyer. 

Cc. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has just 
returned from Chicago after attending the annual conven 
tion of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with which his organization is now affiliated. The annual 
meeting of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has been set for June 6. A gratifying increase 
in membership has .been made during the last year, and the 
annual report will make an excellent showing. 


THREE LAKES, WASH. 


May 25.—The employees of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., 
both in the mills here and in the logging camps, have an 
excellent record in the Red Cross drive. They were allotted 
$425, but up to May 22 the Red Cross subscription amounted 
to $2,200. This amount will be materially increased before 
the end of the week. There are about 350 men in the mills 
and camps. In the recent Liberty Bond drive the quota of 
the Three Lakes Lumber Co. was set at $6,000, but the total! 
sales of bonds amounted to $33,000. 

The plant of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., equipped with 
a band saw and a pony band saw, is now turning out about 
110,000 feet of lumber a day of eight hours. A Mershon band 
resaw has been recently installed back of the sawmill. J. M. 
Harnett, manager of the company,. reports a very good 
demand for lumber with rather light stocks to draw from. 
The Three Lakes Lumber Co. saws fir, cedar and hemlock 
lumber and red cedar shingles and specializes in yard stuff 
for retail lumber dealers. The shingle mill, equipped with 
fourteen upright machines with a capacity of about 500,000 
shingles a day, has been shut down for some time, but will 
resume operation next Monday. 

On Decoration Day a 110-foot flag pole surmounted by a 
flag will be raised at Three Lakes opposite the company’s 
office, with appropriate services and music under the super 
vision of a patriotic organization. 


BEND, ORE. 


May 25.—This city had the pleasure last week of entertain 
ing some prominent middle western lumbermen representing 
the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clark lumber interests of Minneapolis. 
Those in the party were B. L. Carpenter, E. H. Dea, J. A. 
Nichols and M. Kelley, of Minneapolis; E. P. Hixon, of La- 
Crosse, Wis., and E. C. Shevlin and J. E. Stafford, of Portland, 
Ore. While they were here they went over the entire holdings 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., this city, which is one of their 
many plants. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. recently added a band re- 
saw to the equipment of its sawmill here and, according to 
General Manager J. P. Keyes, expects to cut this year be- 
tween 65,000,000 and 70,000,000 feet of lumber. At present 
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it is obliged to turn down orders on account of lack of stock. 
Women are being employed in the box factory and Mr. Keyes 
declares that they are proving very satisfactory. While they 
can not take the place of men in some jobs ,where the work is 
rather heavy, for the lighter work their services about equal 
those of men. The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. expects to put 
thru its box factory over 20,000,000 feet of lumber this year, 
having already made sales for about fourteen million feet. 

A celebration for the purpose of raising funds for the Red 
Cross was held at Camp One of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co, on May 12, three trainloads of people being taken out, and 
at the close of the day it was found that $225 had been 
raised. A large camp flag was raised by six of the box factory 
girls, while a chorus sang the “Star Spangled Banner.” This 
ceremony was followed by a few appropriate remarks by Man- 
ager Keyes. There was a tug of war between the millmen 
and the men of the woods, which was won by the latter 
There was also a ball game which was won by the Woods 
team, indicating that the lumberjacks were a little bit better 
in athletics than the boys working in the mill. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Co. is steadily operating its fourth band 
mill, which gives the plant a daily output of 400,000 feet 
working two 8-hour shifts. Manager T. A. McCann looks for 
an output of about 120,000,000 feet this year. Its sash cut-up 
factory has not been operated for several months. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


May 25.—A home guard company with about seventy-five 
members, already signed, has been formed at Clear Lake 
largely by the employees of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. They 
are drilling two nights and are making excellent progress, 
Uniforms have been ordered and will be here soon, together 
with rifles and other equipment. The Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. is building an armory for the home guard that will be 
650x110 feet in size. It will be completed within the next 
month, 

The Clear Lake ball club will celebrate the opening of the 
new ball park with a picked team from the 450th squadron. 
The new grandstand is now completed and is a credit to the 
town. 

F. H. Jackson, secretary of the Clear Lake Lumber (Co., Is 
taking a two weeks’ vacation at Lake Chelan. 

Miss Ruth Brown, of Moscow, Ida., will take charge of the 
books of the retail department of the Clear Lake Lumber 


Co. on June 1, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 25.—Optimists who two weeks ago viewed the lumber 
situation complacently, still hold to their forecasts and 
insist that notwithstanding present weakness the market has 
developed a firmer undertone and is due to gain strength. 
This attitude of cheerfulness is maintained in the face of 
the fact that yard business is rather light, with the market 
weak on common. Uppers are about holding their own, at 
discount sheet No. 21, with discount sheet No. 22 being 
obtained in some instances. Timbers are weaker, but there 
are unmistakable signs that boards will be scarce. As yet the 
Government car material order has not been placed but is 
expected soon to be settled. The car situation is loose, and 
due to close up in the near future, and everybody is sitting 
tight. 

The current bulletin of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation makes a strong point in brigiging out the fact that 
stocks in some mill yards and docks are running low, and it 
cites: reports from manufacturing: districts indicating a 
prospective shortage. South and East buying is heavy, and 
in the middle West and the so-called “Far West” there is 
developing a brisk demand. New business, made up almost 
wholly of commercial orders, aggregates more than 65,000,- 
000 feet. 

Aside from Government requirements, which embrace nego- 
tiations covering 50,000,000 feet of car material, a project— 
the United States Navy Yard—at Bremerton near Seattle is 
calling for the expenditure of more than $1,000,000 in mate- 
rials. There are to be 350 dwellings, two apartment houses 
and a hotel to accommodate 400 guests. This undertaking 
means at least 15,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, and a corre- 
sponding quantity of red cedar shingles, 

Fitting squarely into the reports of a firming market is 
the view of Edwin J. Ivey, architect, who makes the flat 
statement that the entire city of Seattle is now underbuilt 
and that next fall will surely witness the most insistent 
demand for homes ever known in the Pacific Northwest. 
Added to this fact is an increasing inquiry for lumber for 
foreign shipment. “Lumber, in my opinion, will not be 
cheaper for three or four years after the war,’ said Mr. Ivey. 
He is connected with the Puget Mill Co., operating a large 
lumber mill at Port Ludlow, Wash., and is in close touch 
with the plans of that concern in developing Cottage Grove, 
Alder Manor and other additions, where the Puget Mill Co. 
plans to build this year between 300 and 400 homes at an 
average cost of $2,500—the project reaching the respectable 
total of from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

Far-sighted millmen point out that while the Government 
is negotiating for an immense quantity of lumber for car 
material, the specifications call for 75 percent of clear grade 
stock. Since the average fir log contains about only 30 per- 
cent measuring up to requirements, the remaining 70 per- 
cent goes into common. In view of the fact that large quan- 
tities of common are used in freight cars, the purchasing 
board has been asked to allow the west Coast mills enough 
orders for common to balance previous orders for clears. In 
this way, it is pointed out, the Government’s needs in ship 
and airplane stock will not be interfered with, but rather 
aided. 

Shingles, like lumber, seem to have gone thru the annual 
depression which comes in May as a seasonal factor, and 
the market is firming. Stars for eastern delivery are quoted 
at $2.25 to $2.35 and extra clears at $3 to $3.10. While a 
week ago the outlook was most depressing on account of 
the impending increase in freight rates, a belief is developing 
that shingles will automatically adjust themselves to what- 
ever conditions may prevail. It is true enough that they 
have struck bedrock, for they have been sold practically at 
eost, and there is a settled conviction that in the period of 
readjustment that is to ensue they will find a level afford- 
ing the manufacturer a fair margin of profit. This belief is 
based on the well-established principle that buyers will be 
obliged to recognize changed conditions and absorb charges 
due to added freight rates. 

At the offices of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
today there is an intimation of a new shifting of rates. It 
affects shipments from Duluth for dock delivery in Buffalo, 
and briefly is that rates will be reduced to 17% cents a hun- 
dred, effective today. All other Buffalo rates, as well as 
Rochester, are made 22 cents. The reduction in dock de- 
livery is 81% cents, and the increase in town delivery is 1 
cent. The change affects shingles materially, and may be 
briefly stated as a saving of 5 cents a thousand. 

According to Prof. 8S. D. Townley, teacher of astronomy 
and applied mathematics at Stanford University, who has 
just completed a survey of the ruins of San Jacinto, Hemet 
and other southern California towns that were recently 


visited by an earthquake of considerable violence, wooden 
buildings are best able to stand such shocks or other severe 
tests of strength and durability. Professor Townley is now 
visiting on the north Pacific coast. He says that the rela- 
tive safety of wooden buildings is well demonstrated by the 
experience of San Jacinto, for not a brick building was left 
standing by the earthquake, while wooden structures were 
not materially damaged. This quake, like so many others, 
consisted of one terrific shock which did tremendous damage. 
This was followed by a series of smaller tremors, none of 
which did much damage, and while brick houses were laid 
in ruins even the oldest of the old time frame houses were 
not hurt. Professor Townley will use the information gath- 
ered on his San Jacinto research in his lectures at Stanford 
next year. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the Pinkham Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, wholesaler and silo specialist, has been doing splen- 
did work in the Seattle Red Cross drive this week. Seattle 
and Kitsap County adjoining were assigned to raise $500,000, 
but so far nearly $1,000,000 has been subscribed and it is 
expected that by the close of the drive Monday night this 
amount will be far exceeded. Mr. Pinkham is manager of 
the Seattle drive and much of the success is due to his earnest 
efforts with the assistance of the committees of workers 
among whom are many Seattle lumbermen. 

Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, returned the 
first of the week from more than a month’s trip, visiting the 
principal lumber markets in the middle West and East, and 
spending some time in Washington. 

Walter G. Ronald, explosives inspector for the State of 
Washington, has issued a notice urging the advisability of 
omitting the use of fireworks at the coming Fourth of July 
celebration, and instead to devote the money that would 
ordinarily be spent to the purchase of thrift stamps. 

Ed R. Hogg, manager of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, 
reports a little stronger feeling in the lumber market this 
week, with a larger volume of orders. His company has 
received a number of rush orders for cars of lumber and 
shingles to go into the territory in the middle West recently 
devastated by cyclones. Cars are plentiful still, and like many 
other mill concerns in western Washington, Mr. Hogg says 
the Atlas Lumber Co. has had to close its mill at McMurray, 
Wash., three or four days this month that the mill crew 
might be put to work loading cars, owing to the scarctiy of 
labor and the inability to keep a loading crew. 

Cc. W. Stimson, secretary of the Fir Production Board at 
Seattle, in the absence of Chairman J. H. Bloedel in the East, 
has charge of the board’s office here. From the National asso- 
ciation meeting in Chicago, Mr. Bloedel has gone to Wash- 
ington to present before the proper authorities the oppor- 
tunities afforded at Bellingham, Wash., for a site for the 
proposed concrete ship building yards. 

W. F. Severn, of the A. W. Burritt Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
was in Seattle this week visiting the trade and looking after 
shipments of Coast forest products. 

Harry Osgood, Minneapolis representative of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, who has been visiting the plant and 
general office, spent a day or two in Seattle this week. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 28.—Lumbermen in the Southwest have been toe 
busy with Red Cross work during the last week to pay much 
attention to anything else and the market has been quieter 
than usual. With the market for southern woods in such 
bad shape there has been an improvement in demand fo1 
western stuff, notably fir and redwood. The car situation 
in the West also is better than in the South, and this ts 
helping some. The western mills are getting pretty well 
cleaned up now on back orders and can handle new business 
in better shape. 

Information received last Friday from Washington indi- 
cates that Kansas City is to be made headquarters for the 
army supply business of the Tenth Federal Reserve District. 
This will enter army contract business in the Southwest at 
Kansas City. Efforts are being made at the same time to 
have a quartermaster’s depot established here. 

With the Red Cross drive out of the way, country lum- 
bermen will be very busy aiding in the work of getting har- 
vest hands. The wheat harvest in Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas will begin in about three weeks and the big problem 
is to get enough men to do the necessary work. In campaigns 
for providing harvest hands lumbermen have been taking a 
leading part. In many towns practically all work will be 
suspended at the height of the harvest season and for that 
reason the lumber trade probably will find that a period of 


dullness. 
NEW YORK 


May 27.—Whatever changes have occurred in this section 
during the last week have been more with a view of creat- 
ing an uncertain attitude in the minds of the trade than 
of improving conditions. The prospects are that a very 
large volume of lumber will be consumed, but principally on 
Government contracts, for which iarge inquiries are in the 
field. Manufacturing conditions, however, are so uncertain 
that wholesalers find considerable complaint among their mill 
connections regarding accepting orders at the Government’s 
fixed prices, and there is a desire to attempt to secure more 
commercial business which offers a better margin of profit, 
At the same time the rumor of fixed prices for commercial 
lumber is given considerable attention and taking it all in 
all the lot of the average lumber distributer today {is not 
altogether a happy one. 

April was a good month so far as shipments are concerned 
and a substantial amount of old business has been cleaned 
up, but May does not show up so well and renewed embargoes 
and lack of cars etc. combine to practically tie up outputs 
that were counted upon to reach this market within a reason- 
ably short time. 

The following opinion tersely expresses the local building 
situation: “One of the first things that the Government 
will determine is whether there is sufficient building material 
on hand to take care of war time requirements and at the 
same time permit a reasonable quantity of private construc- 
tion work to proceed. As far as the eastern seaboard is 
concerned there is in requisition now quantities of building 
material far in excess of the amount needed for construction 
in the entire year 1918, when the metropolitan district of 
New York had 18,394,000 square feet of construction work 
planned and going ahead, while construction of only two 
Government projects at present call for almost 12,000,000 
square feet, and this does not include cantonment enlarge- 
ment and new terminal construction facilities. In 1913 
there was almost an over-supply of building materials, 
whereas today the quantities of building materials in this 
district are less than 50 percent of normal.” 

From a retail standpoint one of the encouraging features 
is the number of alterations under way, and while addl- 
tional housing facilities have been badly needed the prohibi- 
tive cost of construction has effectually barred speculative 
builders from starting projects they had planned. The num- 
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To Move Quick ‘ 


We have ready for immediate delivery 


2 Cars Each 10-4" and 12-4" 


No. | Common Hard Maple 


Let us quote you prices today. 
“* Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN i 








Maple—Beech-Elm-Oak 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39,000’ 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Floeort 
32,000’ 1 1/16x2” Clear Maple F Flooring 
90,000’ 1 1/16”x4” Prime Ma 1 4 
45,000’ Ae Prime Maple Floo 
200,000’ 4/4” No, 3 Common Maple 
500,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
200,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
00,00 , 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
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10/4 # No. 1 Com, & Bet. White Oak 
4” White Oak 
18,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com, Birch 


Tell us your needs today. 


BAY CITY, 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co.,°*mucu. 














A Brand to 
Tie to — 


Peerless 
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Association 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards paneest 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and temslocs| Tan Bark. Also Gandine 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 
Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

























Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
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Cypress 
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We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 

and solicit your inquiries. 


e 4 Lumber 
Big Pines Cinpany 
Medford, Oregon 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


HAY 


Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 




















MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


**When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. : 
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Wickes wae: ta. Boiler ~ 

Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 
ed your knees and skinned your elbows doing it? 

Ask the man who has cleaned a WICKES 
how the work compares with other types. How 
long a boiler must 7 out of service? 

Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection 
of Boilers’’—sent free. 


a THE WICKES BOILER CO. 





: Tol SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A, 





Bow York Gh, 1407 West Si. Bldg. SALES Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. OFFICES: Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bidg. Seattle, 410 White Bldg. Py, 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Win Schlosser, of Milwaukee, Wis., wholesaler of hemlock 
bark, was a local visitor this week. 


H. B. Sale, of Hoffman Bros. Co., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., was 
in Chicago Monday calling on the trade. 


L. I. Parmenter, manager of the post, tie and paving block 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago Thursday. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., spent part of the week on a sell- 
ing trip at Wisconsin points. 


Fred J. Puck, of the Western Manufacturing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was one of the Buckeye State retailers who were in 
Chicago last week attending the lumber meetings. 


Perley Lowe, of Chicago, who is president of the C. C. 
Collins Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., spent part of the 
week at Rhinelander looking over the operation there. 


EF. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thorton Lumber Co., who 
is also president of the Marquette Box Co., of Marquette, 
Mich., left for the North Tuesday on a business visit to the 
plant. 


J. M. Junge, of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn., was in Chicago last week and went 
east from here expecting to visit several cities before return- 
ing home. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- 
ber Co., expected to leave late in the week for a two weeks’ 
trip, swinging around the eastern cities that are extensive 
white pine distributing centers. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago late last week 
were W. O. Baum, of the Bowler Lumber Co., Bowler ; Walter 
C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, 
and Harry H. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber Co., Mer- 
rill, Wis. 


Cc. L. Gray, of Meridian, Miss., president of the C. L. Gray 
Lumber Co., left for the South Saturday after spending sev- 
eral days in Chicago attending the lumber meetings last week 
and conferring with Charles F, Thompson, vice president of 
the company. 


Erle Johnston, formerly with the Lyon Lumber Co., of 
Garyville, La., has been chosen assistant sales manager of 
the Savannah River Sales Co., Savannah, Ga., and took up 
his new duties last week. His many friends will be pleased to 
learn of his advancement. 


A. L. Houghton, of A. L. Houghton & Co., hardwood whole- 
salers of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Thursday. He 
said that the company finds the trade in dimension stock and 
car oak very good, and had no complaint to make about busi- 
ness generally. 


Fred Larkin, president of the American Lumber & Export 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala., was in Chicago last week attend- 
ing the meetings of the National and Southern Pine associa- 
tions and conferred with Nat EB. Wolfe, who represents the 
company in northern territory. 


Cc. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
who never fails to spend Memorial Day at his old home, 
Merrill, Wis., left for that city Tuesday night. Mr. Flinn 
is a Civil War veteran, who today seemingly has as much pep 
in his system as in the days of '61-’65. 


Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., formerly general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., who can no more 
keep away from a big lumber meeting than a duck can avoid 
water, attended the annual of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago last week and greeted his 
many friends. 


R. A. Smith, who has charge of the yellow pine department 
of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), returned this week from a two 
months’ trip among mills in the South. He reports that while 
the mills have a better supply of cars with which to ship out 
stock the labor situation at the mills visited is as serious as 
it ever has been and is growing more acute. 


Recently J. H. Beckman, of Ferdinand, Ind., one of the 
best known lumber dealers in southern Indiana, and Mrs. 
Beckman celebrated their golden wedding anniversary, and 
on the memorable day their many friends showered them 
with many presents. Mr. Beckman entered the lumber busi- 
ness at Ferdinand in 1880 and is also connected with several 
other industries in the town. 


The Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., of Sikeston, Mo., which 
has maintained for the last three years its sales office in 
Chicago, gnnources that its sales office will be r2moved to 
Memphis, Tenn., in order that its business may be more ex- 
peditiously handled. The Chicago office has been at 1314 
Fisher Building; the new office at Memphis will be at 1500 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Building. J. H. Stannard will re- 
main sales manager. 


FE. D. Kingsley, of Portland, Ore., passed thru Chicago late 
in the week on his way to Washington, where he will join 
other west Coast representatives now there for the lumber 
hearing scheduled for next Wednesday, June 5. The mem- 
bers of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association who were in 
attendance at the annual of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Chicago last week went to Washington 
from here following the close of the annual. 


Otto E. Lay, of Kewaskum; D. 8S. Montgomery, of Milwau- 
kee, and George W. LaPointe, of Menomonie, Wis., president, 
secretary and treasurer respectively of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, were guests on Thursday of 
Manager J. S. Kemper and members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. The occasion 
was the monthly meeting of the company. A luncheon was 
tendered the guests at the Chicago Athletic Club. 


The Southern Dimension Oak Co., of which Alfred Ben- 
nett, formerly a member of the Sherman-Bennett Co., is 
sales manager, has taken over the business of the latter 
concern and now occupies the same offices it did in the 
Fisher Building. Frank D. Field, also president of the Omaha 
Hardwood Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., is president of the 
Southern Dimension Oak Co. The company has a sawmill at 
Ore City, Tex., and manufactures and wholesales hardwood 
lumber, piling and ties. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, spent a part of the week at Richmond, Va., 
and other southeastern points. He went to Richmond to con- 
fer with members of the North Carolina Pine Association, 


who had up for consideration the matter of hardwood rules 
under which they would grade their hardwood stocks. More 
and more members of the association are getting into the 
hardwood end of the manufacturing business and desire 
to take action on hardwood rules, 


The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
not in any way be to blame if any of its customers do not 
know intimately the war map of Europe, for it has sent out 
to the trade a map-chart of “Liberty’s Battle Ground” which 
presents cartographically England, France, Belgium, Germany 
and the Channel and North Sea country. The map-chart is 
just the kind that should hang in every business man’s office, 
as it affords a fine study map of the ground over which our 
boys in conjunction with the Allies are battling for liberty 
“Over There.” 


At the recent annual meeting of the Northern Ohio Coop- 
erage & Lumber Co., at Parkin, Ark., S. W. Sterling resigned 
his offices of general manager, secretary and treasurer, and 
H. Coldren was chosen to succeed him. W. G. Shultz was 
chosen assistant manager. Mr. Sterling, who retires from all 
activities with the company, has acquired large farm land 
holdings in the St. Francis Basin in Arkansas and will en- 
gage extensively in farming. He is one of the pioneers of the 
stave and lumber business in that part of Arkansas, having 
been engaged in the industry there for the last seventeen 
years. 


O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, while in 
Chicago Wednesday said that a survey is now being conducted 
by the millwork and other woodworking interests in the Osh- 
kosh territory for the purpose of learning what the indus- 
tries there can do in way of airplane production. Oshkosh is 
one of the country’s largest millwork centers and approxti- 
mately 6,000 persons are employed in its different plants. 
With the millwork business naturally dull there is no good 
reason, the millwork people say, why their plants and forces 
can not be used in manufacturing airplanes, 


In the recent drive for new members of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Frederick Klapproth, vice president 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., had the honor of being 
second in the list of workers who secured the largest num- 
ber of new members. His record was 26 and so he came 
under the head of being a ‘“Quintuple Ace.’”’ The lumber and 
box division rolled up a total of 59 new members of the 
association. Frederick L. Brown and J. H. Dion also made 
good records. In the drive the membership of the associa- 
tion was raised from 4,000 to 6,000, which naturally means 
that the Chicago body will be a more powerful organization 
of business men than ever before. 


J. W. McCurdy, secretary of the James D. Lacey Timber 
Co., returned this week from Tupper Lake, N. Y., where he 
inspected the operation and timber that will furnish the sup- 
ply of the Oval Wood Dish Co. The company, of which W. C. 
Hull, of Traverse City, Mich., president of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, is president, started re- 
cently its new extensive woodenware operation there. The 
operation has a $1,000,000 bond issue that was underwritten 
by the Lacey interests. Mr. Icey, who was in Chicago last 
week, and Wood Beal, of Chicago, vice president and treasurer 
of the company, were at Grand Rapids, Mich., this week at- 
tending a conference of timber interests and from there Mr. 
Lacey expected to go back to New York. 


John A. Goodell, of the industrial department of the inter- 
national committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
who for seven years has been located in the West, where his 
work largely has been among the mills and logging camps, 
was in Chicago for a day this week en route to headquarters 
in New York and to attend a conference of Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries at Atlantic City. Mr. Goodell is enthusiastic over the 
work that is being done among the mills and logging camps 
of the West and especially among the soldier loggers engayed 
in getting out spruce for aircraft material. There are now 
10,000 soldier loggers at work in the woods of the Pacific 
Northwest and in addition to these the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen now has a membership of approximately 
80,000, with this membership constantly on the increase. The 
scope of the industrial work of the Y. M. C. A. is to be 
largely extended in the Northwest and in the South espe- 
cially, in which sections the sawmills and logging camps are 
to their utmost capacity producing aircraft material, ship 
timbers and other lumber so essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 





YOUNG HINES’ CONDITION IS WORSE 


Even more disquieting news concerning the condition of 
Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., than previously received reached Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Hines, of Chicago, on Wednesday. Young 
Hines, as previously told in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is dan- 
gerously ill at a base hospital in France, and the latest report 
received from Major Mills, in charge of the casualty depart- 
ment in France, reaching Chicago Wednesday is that the 
boy’s life is in the balance. Young Hines, after reaching 
France with the American Expeditionary Forces, was made 
mayor of a French city, and was making a fine record as a 
soldier. Later he became a victim of rheumatism and when 
pneumonia developed his condition gradually grew worse. 
Tho surviving the pneumonia attack, he is reported now as 
being partly paralyzed. Mr. and Mrs. Hines expected to 
leave for Washington again on Friday in order to secure, if 
possible, more definite information about his conditjon. 


SWINGING AROUND THE CIRCLE 


Philip 8S. Gardiner, of Bastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., and Mrs. Gardiner were in Chicago for a day this week 
on an unexpected and hurried transcontinental tour, having 
just returned from a trip to San Francisco and being enroute 
to Philadelphia. 

On Saturday, May 18, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner were in Chi- 
cago, having come up from their home at Laurel with the 
intention of spending several days in this city, while Mr. 
Gardiner attended the annual meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and the mass meeting of 
southern pine manufacturers, after which it was their plan 
to journey on to Philadelphia to attend the closing exer- 
cises of Bryn Mawr College, from which their daughter is 
to be graduated. In Chicago they received a telegram from 
their son, Second Lieut. J. Lyon Gardiner, of the 67th Coast 
Artillery Corps, at San Francisco, conveying the unexpected 
information that he would be married on May 24, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardiner immediately changed their plans and left that 
night for San Francisco, reaching that city in time to be 
present at the marriage of their son and Miss Ida Virgiula 
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Salsman, the wedding taking place in Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco. 

The bride is a charming young woman of San Francisco, 
of rare social and intellectual attainments. She was born 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, and was educated in Nice, 
France, completing her studies at a college in England and 
later at the University of California. 

After spending a couple of days with their son and his 
bride Mr. and Mrs, Gardiner left San Francisco for Philadel- 
phia, expecting to reach there in time to attend the com- 
mencement exercises of Bryn Mawr College and witness the 
graduation of their daughter. While in the East Mr. Gardiner 
will attend an important conference at Atlantic City of 
secretaries and other officials of the Y. M. C. A., in which 
he takes an especial interest, having recently returned from 
a several months’ stay in France, where he did Y. M. C, A. 
work among the soldiers and sailors of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. 





‘*THIS IS THE LIFE’’ 


Those who are especially fond of river craft report that 

the floating home, generally known as house boat, has been 
increasing rapidly in Chicago, especially within the last 
five years, and a heavily 
loaded lumber wagon or 
motor truck making a de- 
livery to some river point 
where the material will be 
used in the construction of 
a new house boat is a com- 
mon sight. Most of the 
boats remain at the same 
anchorage during the entire 
year, altho some of them are 
provided with propelling 
power and move up and 
down the river. The rise in 
the cost of living has been 
given as the main reason 
for the growth in the house 
boat habit, as there is no 
high rent to pay nor is 
there any wharfage charge. 
If a family can live eco- 
nomically anywhere it is on 
a house boat, and it is a 
healthful way to live. The 
houseboats in Chicago, as a rule, are not of the shanty 
variety, such as is usually associated with the term house 
boat, but well and comfortably built structures, possessing 
at least two rooms and adequate space. 
_ The accompanying picture shows a youngster whose face 
indicates that he surely feels ‘‘ This is the life’’ and also 
a Third Liberty Loan honor flag, indicating that the 
family is not only eager to see that the world may be safe 
for democracy but that life in America, on houseboats or 
otherwise, may be as free from the rule of the kaiser as 
are the birds in the air. 





CONTENTED HOUSE BOAT 


PAPAL IDO 


ORDNANCE WAREHOUSE IN CHICAGO 


Within the last few days an important announcement was 
made concerning a new ordnance warehouse that will be 
built in Chicago by the Government, which has leased a site 
in the Central Manufacturing district. The new structure, 
work upon which will start immediately, will face the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana Railroad right of way, and will 
have a frontage on West Thirty-seventh Street, West Thirty- 
seventh Place and West Thirty-eighth Place. The building 
will be 598 feet long, 150 feet wide, and will be four stories 
in height, with a 4-story wing, 125 by 100 feet. The building 
will be mill construction thruout and will have 386,000 square 
feet of floor space. Its cost is placed at $920,000. 





CONFERENCE OF ALL BUILDING INTERESTS 


Believing that the time is at hand when the Government 
can best be served by a federation of the entire building 
interests, the American Institute of Architects is backing a 
movement that will have its initial action at New York on 
June 14, At that conference, which will be attended by rep- 
resentatives of every kind of building material as well as 
architects, engineers and builders, the present and future con- 
ditions in the building field will be considered from every 
angle. The conference will be held in the Engineering So- 
cieties’ Building at 25 West Thirty-ninth Street. The work 
in view has the approval of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the conference to take place in New York will 
no doubt be attended by representatives from building lines 
in all parts of the country. Thomas R. Kimball, president 
of the American Institute of Architects, has sent out from 
Washington a call for the meeting. 

“The war time need of such action appears to be immedi- 
ately imperative,” says a part of his letter, “and it would 
seem that the first and paramount duty of the building in- 
dustry is to place its knowledge, skill and equipment un- 
reservedly at the service of the nation, involving as it does 
elements and factors of the widest diversification. Such serv- 
ice can only reach its maximum of efficiency thru intelligent 


* adjustment of all the vital parts. The building industry also 


owes to itself a study from the broadest viewpoint of the 
inevitable disorganizing influences of war which have already 
been felt and thru such a study determine what steps can be 
taken toward bettering conditions and minimizing any fur- 
ther unnecessary disorganization.” 

Every possible way in which the Government can be served 
by the building interests in the prosecution of its part in the 
war: will be taken up and discussed, 





SASH AND DOOR PLANT IS SOLD 


A sale recorded within the last few days was that of the 
West Side Sash & Door Co., 2814 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
to the Peter Holmquist Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
curtain stretchers and step ladders. The consideration is 
placed at $35,000, subject to a $15,000 incumbrance. The 
plant is located just beyond California Avenue and has a 
frontage of 825 feet on Twenty-sixth street, with a depth 
of 125 feet, improved with one- and two-story buildings 
having 80,000 feet of floor space. The company has its 
own power plant and dry kilns. Officials of the West Side 
Sash & Door Co. said that one of the reasons for disposing 
of their plant was due to the quietness in the sash and door 


trade within recent months, because of lack of building in 
Chicago, 


RAISE PAY OF BOX FACTORY WORKERS 


During the last few days negotiations were completed 
whereby 2,000 employes of the box factories in Chicago se- 
cured a raise in their pay. Those affected are members of 
the Box Makers & Sawyers’ Union and the increase granted 
is 50 cents a day, bringing their pay to $4.50 a day. The 
increase was granted by sixteen employing firms, and is the 
fourth given the workers since April 30, the first three 
being voluntary. 

“The union men are working under an agreement that 
does not expire until the end of this year and stipulates 
wages of $3.25 a day,’ said Frederick Klaproth, vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. “But the manufac- 
turers have tried to work with the Government to help win 
the war, and have made the wage increases voluntarily, 
knowing that in the event of labor trouble the stockyards, 
all food products houses and practically the entire city would 
be forced to suspend operations thru lack of boxes to ship 
goods in. 

“The wage increases total $1.25 a day, making the pay 
$4.50 a day, adding more than one-third to operating ex- 
penses, but the manufacturers have obviated serious trouble 
for the city and Government.” 

Employed in the box making industry in Chicago are 
approximately 5,500 employes. Chicago is considered the 
second largest box consuming center in the world, 











THE SILO’S ROLE DURING THE WAR 


The part that the silo is playing in thé task the allied 
nations have in winning the war was one of the leading 
phases in the discussions at the annual meeting of the 
National Silo Association, held in Chicago last Saturday. 
Not only do silo men recognize in their product one of the 
important mediums of conservation of farms crops, which is 
so essentially vital in these trying times, but many com- 
munities and at least one State are conducting silo campaigns. 
S. P. Selby, of Bourbon, Ind., told the association members 
that the governor of Indiana had taken action which has 
as its aim campaigns in every county in the Hoosier State 
urging the farmers to build silos and that in this they are 
doing a great patriotic act, because silos are necessary as 
a means of conserving stock food and releasing corn and oats 
for other purposes. He reported that a campaign was on 
and that it was meeting with big success. Meetings are being 
held and farmers are given all possible information about 
silos, their construction and maintenance, and how to handle 
ensilage. 

The members discussed many subjects relating to the silo, 
and the lumber situation was explained by Minor BE. Botts, 





MINOR FE. BOTTS, OF CHICAGO 
Who Spoke to Silo Manufacturers 


of Chicago, who represents the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. Mr. Botts told the silo manufacturers 
that the reason they could no longer get No. 1 grade fir for 
silos, which is the top of silo stock, is because this is all 
picked out for aircraft material and ship timbers, and that 
it looked as if the one-piece silo stock in 24- to 40-foot 
lengths was doomed, as it could no longer be obtained in large 
quantities, and that 2-piece silo stock in 8 to 22 feet lengths 
must be used instead. He predicted that prices on 2-piece 
stock would not go down for at least another season. Rea- 
sons given were the shortage of labor in the West, so many 
men going into the army, labor demand of shipyards, salmon 
canneries and, a little later, harvest fields, and the conse- 
quent increased cost in production, and so much fir being 
used for aircraft and ship production. 

Speaking on conditions that will likely prevail following 
the war, H. W. Kinney, one of the members, predicted that 
high prices will prevail for a long time and that any economic 
changes that may take place will be gradual. 

E. W. Curtis, of Bloomington, Ill, is president of the 
association, The recent annual was well attended. It was 
the consensus that silo drives in every community are one 
of the very best plans for helping the country along con- 
servation lines, so highly essential during the war. 





PROMOTE CHICAGO AS AIRCRAFT CENTER 


Why isn’t Chicago, an aircraft production center? 

Twenty-five representatives of woodworking plants, sash 
and door concerns, furniture and piano manufacturers met 
at the Hotel LaSalle on Wednesday afternoon and tried to 
formulate an answer to that question. With many other 
centers not so well equipped from a plant,.supply, labor or 
material standpoint as Chicago to make airplanes for the 
Government far outstripping the metropolis of the West, the 
men who attended the meeting wanted to know the reason 
why. About the best answer they could find is that this 
city has not had an united effort by the concerns here that 
could produce aircraft to get that kind of business. With 
the answer found, the delegates proceeded to form an or- 
ganization to be known as the Chicago Aircraft Production 


Association. The first thing decided upon as necessary is a 
survey of all the industries in Chicago that can be utilized 
as aircraft plants, and of the labor supply, as well as equip- 
ment and materials. The survey will be made by R. B. Acre, 
of the Universal Engineering Co., who has given his opinion 
that the woodworking and other plants mentioned in Chicago 
can turn out annually 20,000 airplanes for the Government. 
The association elected the following officers: William H. 
Morris, president; F. B. Sullivan, secretary, and Fred Merle, 
treasurer, 


A report of what is being done in other citles, such as 


* Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis., in the 


way of making aircraft for Uncle Sam was made and it 
showed how the woodworking and furniture interests of 
Grand Rapids, comprising fifteen plants, had organized a cen- 
tralized company known as the Grand Rapids Aircraft Cor- 
poration, with a capitalization of $15,000, and having one 
community assembly plant. Already a large supply of spruce 
has been received there from the west Coast and the kiln 
drying work is being done at Grand Rapids. Whether it 
would be the feasible thing for the Chicago interests con- 
cerned to erect a centralized assembly plant was discussed, 
and tho it was thought not necessary such a plant would be 
built if Government officials thought the aircraft production 
work could be better served in that manner. The officers were 
empowered to take up the survey work, and as soon as it Is 
completed another conference will be held to consider the re- 
port and decide upon future action. 

During the week word was received from Washington that 
Chicago had been named as one of twenty centers thruout 
the United States which will be called upon to produce more 
materials and finished war supplies for the Government. 
R. B. Beach, assistant manager of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, and H. W. Finnell, who represents the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, have been in Washington for 
several days conferring with officials there about Chicago 
playing a more important part in the war supply business, 





EXCLUSIVE BOX ORDER UNDERGOES CHANGE 


Judging from a letter recently sent from Washington by 
Acting Quartermaster General R. BE. Wood regarding the 
boxing specifications for the quartermasters corps, the con- 
tentions made by the nailed box interests in the controversy 
over the 4-One or wire bound box have been recognized, even 
tho the letter was not a result of the recent complaint filed 
by the National Assoclation of Box Manufacturers, As a 
result of the letter sent to all department, depot and camp 
quartermasters and all divisions and branches of the quar- 
termaster corps, the exclusive order by which the wire bound 
box was given preference for the shipment of canned goods 
overseas must be changed. The new order in effect says that 
in no case shall any type of box be specified unless it is the 
only one capable of use for the particular purpose, The letter 
sent out by the acting quartermaster reads as follows: 

It is the purpose of these specifications to make use of all 
resources of the country with reference to boxing. The 
specifications are not intended to etkpen the designation by 
a particular division of a specific box where only such a box 
meets the requirement for a particular type of shipment, but 
in no, case shall any type of box be designated exclusively 
unless it is the only one capable of use for the particular 
purpose. Where two or more types of boxes fall under these 
specifications and such boxes are satisfactory for the particu- 
pe! type of shipment, the option of use shal] lie with the 
shipper. 

W 1ere articles are controlled thru exclusive patents, or 
other exclusive processes, no preference in gercnans or in 
specifications shall be adopte by any division of the quar- 
ab a a corps which gives such articles an exclusive post- 
tion. 

Where boxes falling within these specifications are manu- 
factured or controlled thru the use of patent rights or other 
exclusive processes, such boxes shall not be used by the quar- 
termasters corps unless provision is made by which these 
processes or rights shall in the future be open equally to all 
manufacturers desiring to use them, under terms not in excess 
of those which have in the past been generally extended ; this 
qualification to, apply to all boxes to be used afrectly or indl- 
rectly by the United States Government during the duration 
of the war. 

Recently several Chicago box manufacturers appeared with 
others from other cities before the Food Purchase Board, 
protesting against the exclusive specification of the wire 
bound box for overseas shipment of canned goods, and later 
a brief outlining the contentions of the nailed wood box 
interests was filed,. Tho that brief has not been acted upon, 
Chicago box men say that the letter from the quartermaster 
general is in effect the same as they contended for in their 
protest and their filed complaint. W. D. Burr, secretary of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, in a letter 
to the members calling attention to the quartermaster gen- 
eral’s new boxing specifications, also gives the members the 
specifications in detail. The specifications have reference to 
all types of boxes, and therefore are not confined to the 
canned goods box alone, 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 
From May 23 to May 28, inclusive, eleven vessels brought 
4,740,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution, The 
largest cargo, 735,000 feet, was carried by the barge Alice B. 
Norris from Baraga, Mich, ‘The next largest cargo, 525,000 
feet, was carried by the Interlaken from Pequaming, Mich. 
Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: ‘etal 
ce 
May 23—Steamer 7’. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich.... 404,000 
May 23—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Gladstone, Mich.. 464,000 


May 23—Steamer J'empest, Pequaming, Mich...... 843,000 
May 24—Barge Interlaken, Pequaming, Mich....... 525,000 
May 24—Barge Delta, Cedar River, Mich........-. 405,000 
May 24—Barge Alice B. Norris, Baraga, Mich..... 735,000 


May 24—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Rapid River, Mich. 440,000 
May 25—Steamer Cream City, Manistique, Mich.... 500,000 
May 27-—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich, 400,000 
May 28—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Pequaming, Mich... 350,000 
May 28—Steamer J. V. Taylor, Thompson, Mich.... 174,000 





Tn lighthouse inspector at New Orleans, La., will re- 
ceive proposals for 200 wooden spar buoy timbers of 
cedar, juniper or spruce. Further details may be secured 
by writing to the lighthouse inspector, mention being 
made of proposal No. 5227, 

Oe 

Makers of war gardens are handicapped in their work 
in some cities by the inroads of dogs and pigeons. The 
ordinary barn dove has proved to be almost as much of 
a nuisance to the corn raiser as is the crow, following 
the corn row and pulling up the newly sprouted corn 
and eating the kernels. In the towns the dogs run over 
the gardens and destroy the vegetables in their early 
stages of growth. Stringent ordinances are being en- 
acted in some places, requiring that all dogs be muz- 
zled or held in leash. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Pacific Coast Lumber 
— 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 















Pp 6 W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
fyganueacturers 
AND WHOLESALERS 
Idaho White Pine 
California “:';2"" Pine 
Factory Plank 





Tell Us Your Needs. J 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





FIR si" CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Sidi 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 




















E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
































IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. a 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange bab Fn nad | 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shon. 
LONG FIR JOISTS” 
MILLS: 
Granite Falls, 
Washington. 


ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


wceos: Hf. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Sugar end White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co, 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 
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ber of additional housing accommodations that will be pro- 
vided by the alterations of old houses into modern, small 
apartments will be greatly appreciated and rapidly leased by 
tenants who have been seeking homes but who have despaired 


of finding them. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 27.—The southern pine lumber market just now 
is in an unsettled condition, owing to the many factors which 
are the subject of wide discussion and which remain to be 
determined one way or another. As stated in recent reports, 
the labor situation is still the one big factor which is engag- 
ing the attention of the lumber manufacturers and out of 
this situation grows all the other elements which are of a 
disturbing nature. In view of the fact that a Government 
order for about 300,000,000 feet of material, chiefly 1-inch 
stock, is under way, the labor question has become even 
more serious. In the meantime prices are still high but 
there are reports of car shortage from various mills. A 
meeting of local southern pine manufacturers and sawmill 
men will probably be held in Houston in the near future to 
consider the situation, 

The Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig, Tex., which 
recently lost its kilns by fire, is replacing these by building 
two kilns of the Moore moist air type, each 20x120 feet in 
size and which will have a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. The 
new kilns will be completed by the middle #f June. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 27.—The mill operators are feeling better since the 
announcement of General Crowder that men in the draft age 
would be compelled to work or go to war. Ata great many 
of the mills new railroads will soon be needed and if addi- 
tional labor is not found, they will have to close their saw- 
mills and do this work, which of course will further curtail 
production. A few mills have had small strikes during the 
last few weeks; but in every instance matters have been 
adjusted satisfactorily. Some complaints are coming from 
certain points about the scarcity of open cars, altho this 
situation does not seem to be general as yet. Every mill that 
has suitable timber is putting as much of its output as possi- 
ble to the Government needs, even tho private buyers would 
pay higher prices. The small percentage of the output that 
is left for the private trade is quickly taken at prices made 
by the mills. Up to a few months ago the average small 
mill always sold its boards and yard stock at a real sacri- 
fice, but now it is getting top prices and buyers are finding 
it hard to get a car of dry boards at a small mill, as they are 
usually sold and shipped before they are even dry. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 27.—In spite of the fact that the demand for lumber 
thruout Ontario is very quiet, prices generally are firm. 
Among many manufacturers and wholesalers the opinion pre- 
vails that firm prices are certain to continue and that even 
higher prices may be expected on account of the shortage of 
stock that will develop during the present summer. In addi- 
tion to the reduced cut in the woods last winter, a new factor 
of much importance developed this spring, in the scarcity of 
water. Reports from several northern districts tell of large 
quantities of logs held up which will not come out of the 
woods this year. This applies largely to white pine, but is 
also the case to some extent in connection with hemlock. 
Hemlock supplies will probably be shorter than white pine, 
comparatively speaking, as the reduction in cut has been 
much greater. 

Very few sales are reported by manufacturers of white pine 
in northern Ontario. The high prices induce wholesalers to 
hold off more than was ever the case before. There has been 
no change in the price situation in northern Ontario during 
the last two or three weeks, 


Ontario salesmen report that conditions in connection 
with the export trade to Buffalo and other northern points 
in the United States are much the same as those in connec- 
tion with the Ontario trade. Retail yards across the line 
are experiencing a dull period and are not buying much 
white pine or hemlock from Ontario. Apparently the retail 
trade generally in both Ontario and the Lake States feels the 
great falling off in the house building business. The indus- 
trial demand, however, continues on a fairly active basis in 
both markets. 


The labor situation among the mills in northern Ontario 
is becoming more and more unsatisfactory, on account of the 
scarcity of men. Since the mills started operation a few 
weeks ago it has grown more critical until it is now a diffi- 
cult matter to load lumber for shipment and to keep enough 
men for running the mills. 


The Imperial Munitions Board again calls for tenders for a 
large quantity of boxes and this will undoubtedly improve 
the situation for such hardwoods and softwoods as are re- 
quired for this purpose. The tenders are for 4.5-inch and 6- 
inch shell boxes in large quantities. There is a good call for 
heavy hardwoods in Ontario, but the medium thicknesses are 
only in average demand. The quantity of dry stock available 
is very light. 

Several new sources of demand are developing for lumber 
to be used in connection with the war. The Military Hos- 
pitals Commission has recently taken over the building and 
property of St. Andrew’s College at Toronto and will convert 
the buildings into a modern military hospital. A large num- 
ber of additional hospital buildings are to be erected on the 
unit system. These will be constructed of lumber and will 
make a market for a considerable quantity of white pine and 
hemlock. 


The aviation department of the Imperial Munitions Board 
has decided to put up three more airdromes at Beamsville, 
Ont., three more at Camp Borden and six more at Camp Mo- 
hawk, together with an officers’ training school at Hamilton. 
— buildings will be constructed almost entirely of hem- 
ock. 


A further conference between representatives of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Incorporated, the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and Sir Henry Drayton, chairman 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, is to be 
held on May 29 in connection with the new tariff put into 
effect by the railway companies extending the 15 percent 
freight rate increase to the United States portion on a thru 
haul from Canadian points to United States points. The 
railways and the lumbermen have already held two confer- 
ences on this subject without reaching any mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement, and at the meeting this week the lumbermen 
will again make their representations to the chairman of the 
board, in the hope of having the board rescind the tariff at an 
early date. 

The meeting of the Toronto members of the National Harda- 
wood Lumber Association has not yet been definitely arranged. 


It is a difficult matter to get the members all in Toronto at 
the one time, but it is expected that the meeting will take 
place this week, and a protest will be made against the pro- 
posed alteration in the application and interpretation of hard- 
wood inspection rules. 

Gardner I. Jones, of the Jones Hardwood Co., of Boston, 
Mass., paid a visit to Toronto this week and called upon the 
trade. 


REBUILDING THE FORESTS OF CANADA 


‘By Robson Black, Secretary Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation] 


There is now no doubt in the minds of any persons 
well acquainted with Canadian forest conditions that in 
very large areas the Governments must sooner or later 
undertake to plant millions of trees. This phase of tree 
planting, however, has been allowed to obscure an even 
more imperative truth. In Ontario, Quebec, and New 
Brunswick, where the forest industries constitute such a 
massive economic pillar, the primary problem today is 
to work out methods for the proper cutting of timber 
crops. Under conditions where the cutting is carefully 
regulated by good forestry practice, the tree crop will 
usually repeat itself periodically and with an undimin- 





ished yield. But we in Canada have almost no example © 


of an alliance between scientific method and the actual 
log making operations, altho we undoubtedly are on the 
verge of great advances in that direction. Planting trees, 
therefore, while an essential factor in restoring forest 
values on badly burned or cut-over lands is altogether 
secondary in importance to systematic fire prevention 
and a revision of the traditional scheme of logging. The 
most glaring avenues of unremunerative waste must be 
eliminated before any Government may talk of spending 
a great deal of public money on reforestation. 

A persuasive instance is seen in British Columbia where 
more than twenty-two times as much timber has been 
uselessly sacrificed to fire than has been used by the hun- 
dreds of busy mills. British Columbia alone has lost by 
fire more timber than exists today in the whole of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

On lands where farm crops will not grow and where 
the timber has been lumbered off or burned off so dras- 
tically that a repeat crop is next to impossible, planting 
must be gone ahead with if the nation is to be rescued 
from millions of acres of ‘‘slacker lands.’’ 

This course involves more than appears at first notice. 
Most of the best commercial forest lands in Ontario, 
Quebec, or New Brunswick are under license. Unlike field 
crops the growing of timber calls for a binding engage- 
ment lasting over the best part of one or two centuries 
or more. Obviously, therefore, only the State with its 
continuity of life and policy, its ‘‘ providential’’ function, 
can carry out such a scheme as extensive forest restoration 
and the State would be well justified in so doing from 
the standpoint of the public good. In Quebec, a few 
great private corporations, notably the Laurentide Co., 
are not waiting for State action but are putting hundreds 
of acres of nonagricultural municipal lands under spruce 
and other seedlings. But this, after all, is only a drop 
in the bucket of our future forest supplies for we are 
taking from the forests of Canada 325,000,000,000 board 
feet of wood every year and one paper making company 
alone uses up more than 1,000,000 trees a year. The 
real job must be tackled on those lands owned by the 
Government of Canada and under license to timber op- 
erators. That means that tree nurseries will have to be 
established, enormously larger than those at present ex- 
isting in Ontario and Quebec, capable of producing not 
thousands but millions of trees a year. 

More difficult will be the making of arrangements for 
the return of the Government’s care of lands bearing no 
timber of much account. The question of taxation of 
lands on which the young forests are slowly maturing 
must also be faced. It will not knuckle down to any or- 
dinary rules of taxation, for timber crops, unlike wheat 
or oats, are ready for harvesting perhaps only after fifty 
to 100 years. The taxes, therefore, must not bear so 
heavily upon the owner as to discourage planting, for the 
community has a far greater stake in a growing forest 
than any owner. 

Doubtless the taxation of planted lands will ultimate- 
ly be settled on the basis of a percentage of the yield at 
time of maturity. This might be fixed, possibly, at 15 to 
20 percent. That would not appear to leave an undue 
amount of profit for the owner because he has received 
little or no interest on his original capital and has been 
put to the expense of fire protection and more or less sci- 
entific attention. Until Ontario and Quebec and New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia fix upon a uniform Provincial 
method of taxing the man who attempts to plant a new 
forest, one can not expect that much money or effort will 
be invested in the planting project. 





TO BUILD LIBERTY AUDITORIUM IN A DAY 


ABERDEEN-HoquiaM, WasH., May 25.—Aberdeen work- 
ingmen of all classes are to engage in a speed making 
record on Sunday, June 2, when every worker in every 
class of trade is to offer his services free for the building 
of a Liberty auditorium which is to provide comfort 
and entertainment for the soldier-loggers and _ soldier- 
mill workers during the period of the war. The entire 
building, 50x130 feet, is to be built in an 8-hour day if 
calculations do not run amiss. Every trade that has to do 
with building a frame structure will be represented in a 
unit and each unit will be assigned to the special work 
it can do. As each unit finishes its particular work a 
new unit will take its place and so on until the entire 
structure is complete and ready for occupancy. All ma- 
terial of whatever kind and nature is to be given free the 
same as the lanor. When the building is finished it will 
represent an $8,000 undertaking. After the war it is 
planned to dispose of it and use it for charitable pur- 
poses, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Glendon—The Clarke County Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the D. Brasher Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—N. V. Wright has purchased 
and will operate a retail lumber yard at Brinkley in con- 
nection with his yard here. 

Harrisburg—The Harrisburg Lumber Co. has_ sur- 
rendered its charter. 

Helena—The Hutchison Bros. Heading Co., which owns 
several mills in the country adjacent to Marvell, has sold 
an interest in its business to A. H. Backer, of West Helena, 
who assumes the duties of manager. 

Little Rock—The Illinois-Arkansas Lumber Co., of 
Peoria, Ill., filed notice of withdrawal from the State. 

COLORADO. Del Norte—H. B. Chapman has purchased 
a local yard here. 

CONNECTICUT. Groton—Marquardt Bros. Co. have 
been succeeded by the Groton Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Live Oak—A change in ownership has taken 
place in the Branford Lumber & Shingle Co. 

GEORGIA. Gainesville—The Gainesville Tie & Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

Brunswick—The Brunswick Cross Arms Co:, recently 
reported incorporated, has acquired plant and will suc- 
ceed the Brunswick Manufacturing Co. The new company 
= manufacture cross bars for telephone and telegraph 
poles. 

ILLINOIS. Moline—The J. Peterson Co. has moved to 
Rock Island. 

New Baden—The New Baden Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Fuchtman Bros, 

1OWA. Charles City—-The Wyatt-Lampert Lumber Co, 
has changed its name to the Lampert Lumber Co. 

Rolfe—J. T. Grant became the sole owner of the busi- 
ness heretofore owned by C. A. Grant & Son, having pur- 
chased the interest of C. A. Grant. 

Waterloo—The Canfield Lumber Co. has sold out to 
Moore & Moore. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Crotser Lumber & Coal Co. 
has changed its name to the Crotser Lumber & Fuel Co., 
the officers and stockholders remaining the same. 

MINNESOTA. Forest Lake—Walker & Goodine have 
sold out to the Anderson Retail Lumber Co., whose pur- 
chasing department is at Osceola, Wis. 

Cokato—Trimble Bros. (Inc.) have sold to the Neumann 
Lumber Co., with purchasing department at Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Worthington—The Albinson-Boberg Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the John A. Albinson Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Shelby—Rogers & Jacobs Co. is now 
Rogers, Jacobs & Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Wayne Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital from $30,000 to $250,000. 

Wittenburg—The Miesner Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is now the Perfection Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

MONTANA. Fortine—The Boorman Lumber Co. has 
closed its yard here. 

NEBRASKA. Sterling—C. M. Roe has succeeded Buck- 
nell & Murtey. 

Weeping Water—The George W. Voss Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Henry Binger. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Berlin—The Berlin Mills Co. has 
changed its name to the Brown Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Carlsbad—The Kemp Lumber Co. has 
sold out. 

NEW YORK. Long Island City—The Astoria Veneer 
sro & Dock Co. has moved its general office to New York 

y. 

NORTH CAROLINA. ..Winston - Salem — The Spease 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 

oe Carolina Trim & Lumber Co. is clos- 
ng out. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bowman—The Bowman Equity 
Lumber & Implement Co. has sold out to the Western 
Lumber & Grain Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Brookside Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Bradwell Avenue Lumber Co. 

Ashtabula—The Fuller-Dodge Lumber Co. is now Dodge 
Bros, Lumber Co. 

Toledo—The capital stock of the Toledo Lumber & Mill- 
work Co. has been increased to $125,000. 

Wadsworth—The Wadsworth Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has changed its name to the Wadsworth Milling & 
Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Hockerville—The report that Kayt & Son 
succeed the Gilmore Lumber Co. was in error. R. O. 
Thomas purchased the stock of the Gilmore Lumber Co. 
and has removed it to Thomas, Kan. The improvements 
were sold to Kayt & Son and they are now wrecking them 
and will not conduct a retail business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greenville—The I. K. Heilman Lum- 
ber Co. is out of business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Boner-Mills Lum- 
ber Co, is now McNeil & Mills Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Loretto—The business of Meiers, Au- 
gustin & Co. is now owned by W. G. Augustin. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—P. H. Bruner & Sons is now 
P. H. Bruner Sons. 


WISCONSIN. Amery—The J. G. Burman Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Anderson Retail Lumber Co., whose 
purchasing department is located at Osceola. 

Barron, Dallas, Ladysmith, Rice Lake and Ridgeland— 
The Western Lumber Co. has been absorbed by the Lam- 
pert Lumber Co., whose purchasing department is at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Burlington—The board of directors of the Badger Basket 
& Veneer Co., which recently increased its capital stock to 
$40,000, has been enlarged from three members to five. 
Ralph W. Story is secretary and treasurer. 

Crandon—The Menasha Woodenware Co., of Menasha, 
has disposed of the Harrington woodworking factory and 
real estate here to the Vulcan Last Co., of Portsmouth, 
4 The latter company manufactures hardwood lasts for 
shoes. 

Oshkosh—The Menasha-Neenah Lumber Co., which re- 
cently disposed of its interests at Neenah, has reduced its 
capital stock from $125,000 to $75,000 and changed its name 
to the Wisconsin Central Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Round Pond—The Round Pond Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Trinity Mill. & 
Lumber Co. has recently been organized with capital stock 
of $30,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Neshoba Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated by C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy, 

. A, Armstrong. 

FLORIDA. Ocala—The Welch-Todd Lumber Co. has 
been chartered with capital of $25,000 by David A. Welch, 
A. M. Todd and R. H. Todd. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene City—The Winton Lumber Co. 
has been organized with capital of $600,000 by Walter 8S. 
Rosen, David N. Winton and Charles J. Winton. 

ILLINOIS. Benton—The Benton Furniture Co. has in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. 


INDIANA. Lawrenceburg—The Ohio Valley Casket Co. 
has recently incorporated. 


1OWA. Marshalltown—The Kane Lumber Co, has been 
incorporated. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Liberty Lumber Co., 
with capital of $10,000, has been organized by Asa O. Davis, 
Horace H. White and John H. Edwards, 


MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—The Yazoo Lumber: Co., 
pe ges anh at $10,000, has been incorporated by J. B. Webb 
and others. 


NEBRASKA. Arapahoe, Bartley, Cambridge and Hol- 
brook—The Perry Lumber Co., an old concern, has incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—The L. S. Cogswell Lumber Co. 
has been organized by L. S. and L. W. Cogswell and C. C. 
Maddox with capital of $40,000. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Cadiz Coal & Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has been organized by Harry A. Smith, Melbourne C. 
Burns and Carlton J. Meyer with a working capital of 
$300,000. 

OREGON. Union—The Western White Pine Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with capital of $50,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Newberry—The Newberry Lum- 
ber Co., with $15,000 capital, has been incorporated by J. E. 
Summers, McK. Hutchinson and George W. Summers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—The Oakwood Lumber 
Co. has been chartered by George W. Scothorn, F. H. 
$60,000 and Theodore DeFarge with a capital stock of 

TEXAS. Big Wells—The Big Wells Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated by A. B. Mayhew, A. G. Mayhew and 
R. C, Nipper; capital stock, $15,000. 

Houston—The Texas Wood & Metal Bed Co., with $9,000 
capital, has been incorporated by J. J. Schuler, Louis 
Smith and Issie Smith. 


TENNESSEE. Bon Air—Application for a charter was 
filed recently by the Bon Air Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
having an authorized capital of $100,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Arthur B. Ransom, M. M. Ransom, R, T. Wil- 
son, S. Cecil Ewing and Robert Lusk. 

Chattanooga—The Marion Coal & Lumber Co., with 
capital of $1,000,000, has been organized by Herbert EB. 
Lettes, C. L. Remlinger and Clement M. Egner. 


VIRGINIA. Black Stone—The Nottoway Shook Co., 
with J. M. Harris, F. H. Ward, Benham Morriss as incor- 
porators, has been organized with a working capital of 
$50,000 to manufacture crate and box shooks. 

Richmond—The Manasota Lumber Corporation has been 
incorporated to carry on a general lumber business with a 
capital of $200,000. Floridus S. Crosby, H. H. Chalkley and 
others are interested, 


WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—A charter has been issued 
to the Chester Lumber Co. with a capital of $10,000. The 
incorporators are: J. T. McMullin, M. B. Luck, W. Ff 
Warwick, M. S. MeMullin and G. P. MceMullin. 

Chester—The Chester Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are T. L. 
Young, R. J. McElravy, C. A. Smith, J. H. Maxwell and 
George H. Faulk, all of Chester. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Articles of incorporation 
have been issued to the General Supply Co., formerly the 
Hutter Construction Co., with capital stock of $25,000. 
The incorporators are George F. Hutter, Albert E. Hutter 
and Edward A, Aman. 


NEW VENTURES. 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—The Pensaloca Vessel Construc- 
tion Corporation has been organized and will build ship- 
yard to construct both wood and concrete vessels up to 
2,000 tons. Will build seven ways. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Esteve Bros. & Co. have re- 
cently started business here. 

IDAHO. Weiser—The Home Lumber & Coal Co. re- 
cently entered the lumber business, 

ILLINOIS. Alton—The H. L. Winter Manufacturing Co. 
has started business here. 

Chicago—The Builders Supply Co. has entered the trade. 
- Chicago—The Douglas Lumber Co. has started business 

ere. 

KANSAS. Paola—The Paola Tank Co. has started busi- 
ness as a manufacturer of tanks. 

MICHIGAN. Akron—C,. R. Mallory has started cheese 
box manufacturing. 

Port Huron—The Kerr Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

NEBRASKA. Stoddard—The Stoddard Lumber Co. has 
entered the lumber business, 

NEW YORK. New York City—E. Sondheimer & Co. 
have opened an Office at 15 Whitehall Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Farrel—The Farrel Building Co. has 
recently entered the trade. 

TEXAS. Eastland—The Clem Lumber Co., in business 
at Dallas, will open here, carrying builders’ hardware and 
lumber. 

WYOMING. Douglas—The Shawnee Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Urbana—The Junction City Lumber Co. 
will rebuild sawmill reported burned at a loss of $40,000. 


CONNECTICUT. Norwich—The Dawley Lumber Co. is 
erecting a boiler house for the installation of a large boiler. 


FLORIDA. Pompano—The Cypress Creek Lumber Co., 
of Fort Lauderdale, lately noted incorporated, will erect 
frame building, install 7-foot band mill, edgers, shingle 
mill, lath mill, power machinery etc., to manufacture 
cypress lumber, lath and shingles. Will have a daily 
capacity of 25,000 feet. 


GEORGIA. Groveland—The Watson-Flandreauz Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild sawmill and dry kiln reported burned 
at a loss of $13,000. 


LOUISIANA. Cedar Grove—The Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Co. is erecting a hardwood mill here. The mill site, the 
deal for which was closed by E. E. Gay, the company’s 
representative, covers ten acres. Besides the mill the 
company will build houses for its men. 

Plattenville—J. Baker and others will establish a 
sawmill here for manufacturing hardwood lumber. They 
recently acquired 50,000,000 feet of cypress gum timber on 
the east side of Neches River. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hiwanee—The Meridian Lumber Co., of 
Meridian, Miss., will rebuild lumber mill reported burned 
at a loss of $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—A permit has been granted to 
the Rochester Box & Lumber Co. for the construction of a 
brick addition to its plant. The addition will be 72x150 
feet and one story high. Estimated cost, $13,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. North Agusta—The Excelsior 
Cooperage Co. will build plant to manufacture staves, 
barrel heads etc. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—The Mengel Box Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., has purchased a veneer plant and plans extensive im- 
provements. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—W. D. Hardy will install planing 
mill for millwork, flooring, ceiling etc. 














6 British Columbia pe Washington f 


Red Cedar Shingles; 


We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. || 299i 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. | Poon 



























These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the largest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand ~ 
back of our shingles with our 
- personal guarantee as to grade. 





TRADE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. ( 
x> <x s> <03><22> (0) <a> <a <r <> 0) 


a 














Attention 
Box F actory—Specials)) 


ON HAND—DRY 
100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 


100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 


No. 1 Box. 

100,000 feet 6-4 No. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 
lo. Ox. 

100,000 feet 6-4x12” No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White 


ine or No. 1 Box. 
200,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or12” No. 2 Common 
regon White Pine Boards. 
300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common * 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 
200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards. 
10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


























Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bidg., SEATTLE, V7 ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Pert Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 














| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typi 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
tg won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


one per = mg printed in 
food readable 
type,postpaid, $1.25 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA .VALLEY 


BLILI RIES FORSERVI 











30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


suggests the facili- 
ties wehaveto offer #« 
Eastern buyers of 


Douglas Fir 


44 MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
4=€ DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


(R. E. Lewis 


GRAND ISLAND 


The next time you want Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. 
quality lumber and “* omAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
prompt service send us aq ‘McCormick & White 


your orders. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ol 





Manufacturing Merchants. 





Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rash Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 









St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


<<« Selling Organization: 


POCATELLO, Seyi trempenton 
4€ SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon,ine, 
(R. C. ‘ae 
4€ McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


4=€ CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Dept.) 


anal 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 































Cedar PILLING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Blidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














Timber Cruising Manual and Record 


With text < cartrnrtion y timber one -— blank 
conveniently arranged for cruising notes and recorda. 
Besa for special circular. hess 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,™ Ginter" * 











WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The Fuel City Box Co., 
recently noted incorporated with a $50,000 capital stock, 
has secured a 344-acre plot here for its plant. The com- 
pany will engage in the box, crate and general lumber 
business and will employ about 75 men. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Cream City Casket Co. 
has awarded contracts for the erection of a three-story 
factory addition and office building, 40x100 feet, at its 
plant here. Estimated cost is $20,000. 

Two Rivers—The Wisconsin Textile Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of wooden spools and other specialties for 
the textile industry, is enlarging its output by the installa- 
tion of a number of new lathes and other woodworking 
machines, in order to be able to meet the greatly increased 
demand for its products. The company is devoting con- 
siderable capacity to Government contracts. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Hope—E. C. Farber has erected 
a small shingle mill near here. 

Otter, Fraser Valley—The new plant of the Craig-Taylor 
Lumber Co. is ready for operation. 

Seal Cove—The sawmill of the Prince Rupert Lumber 
Co. here is about to start up. 

Swift Creek—A sawmill with a 35,000 feet daily capacity 
has been built here by P. J. Kennedy, an eastern lumber- 


man, CASUAL 


MARYLAND. Princess Anne—The big planing mill of 
the Cohn & Block Co, was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin on the morning of May 21. The damage was esti- 
mated at $40,000, partly covered by insurance, The mill 
was of frame, covering a space of 100x130 feet. 

MONTANA. Gilman—The Rogers & Templeton Lumber 
Co. recently suffered loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA. Wymore—The elevator of the Farmers’ 
Grain & Lumber & Coal Co., was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin May 14. The coal sheds belonging to the 
company were saved, Estimated loss, $8,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Charles H. Engler re- 
cently suffered loss by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Fire from unknown origin 
recently destroyed the planing mill owned by J. B. Fluke 
& Son. The entire building as well as adjoining lumber 
yards was destroyed, together with two dwellings located 
at each end of the yard and five others on the opposite side 
of the avenue. The loss is estimated at more than $50,000, 
with no insurance carried on the planing mill property or 
lumber yards. 

Reading—The plant of the Progressive Folding Box Co. 
was damaged by fire on May 15 to the extent of $5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The High Point 
Show Case Works recently suffered loss by fire. 

OREGON. Manning—The plant of McFarland Bros. was 
damaged by fire recently. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Colleton—The Colleton Cypress 
Co. has been damaged by fire. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fulton—The Thompson Yards 
(Iinc.) suffered loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Fire, believed to have been 
of incendiary origin, destroyed the entire plant of the 
Northwestern Lumber Co. here on May 22. Estimated 
loss, $150,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Herndon—The plant of the Guyan 
Lumber Co., formerly the Keys-Fannin Lumber Co., has 
been entirely destroyed by fire of unknown cause. The 
loss is estimated at $50,000 and was partly covered by in- 
surance. 

WISCONSIN. Grand Rapids—The F. W. Ellis Lumber 
Co. on May 20 sustained considerable loss by fire in its dry 
kiln. The plant and ten truck loads of stock for knock- 
down boxes, the principal product of the company, were 
destroyed. The kiln will be rebuilt immediately. The loss 
is covered by insurance. 

Menomonie—The Holland Piano Manufacturing Co. suf- 
fered a loss of $25,000 when a tornado last week partly 
wrecked its piano case storage building and box factory. 
The roof was torn from the structure. The loss is covered 
by insurance. Rebuilding work has been started. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — The Pearson 
Shingle Mill, just east of here, was burned recently. 





HYMENEAL 


GARDINER-SALSMAN.—On May 24 in Grace Cathedral, 
San Francisco, occurred the marriage of Lieut. J. Lyon 
Gardiner to Miss Ida Virginia Salsman. Mr. Gardiner is 
second lieutenant in the 67th Coast Artillery Corps at San 
Francisco and son of Philip S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gar- 
diner & Co., Laurel, Miss. The bride is a charming young 
woman of San Francisco. She was born in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, and educated in Nice, France, and in Eng- 
land and at the University of California. Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip S. Gardiner were present at the marriage of their 
son, having made a hurried trip west for the event. 
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AT OnTARIO, Cal., the city council has turned over 
Armstrong Park, together with the city’s garbage, for 
the purposes of pork production. The park was laid 
out four years ago and plans were laid for making it 
one of the beauty spots of the town. But war’s neces- 
sities have turned the park and the town’s garbage to 
purposes of food production and conservation. Forty 
‘‘Hoover’’ hogs are now fattening where grassy lawns 
and graveled walks were planned. 





SPAIN A BIG LUMBER 


A recent report by Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., United States 
consul at Malaga, Spain, presents an interesting survey 
of the lumber needs of the southern part of that country, 
more specifically known as Andalusia, and of the sources 
of supply. Large quantities of lumber are consumed in 
the territory adjacent to Malaga, and in the city itself, 
much of which is imported from other countries, there 
being no forests of consequence in that vicinity, tho a 
considerable percentage comes from the wooded parts 
of northern Spain. Malaga is of worldwide fame as 
the center of a great raisin producing territory, and the 
requirements for lumber and shooks for boxes are large, 
especially as oranges, lemons and almonds also are pro- 
duced on a large scale. Other principal needs are for 
boards, and dimension stuff for warehouses, materials 
for sash and doors, and staves for barrels to contain 
wines and olive oil. 

In 1913 there were 13,700 cubic meters of planks, 
boards ete. of ordinary wood; 4,437 tons of barrel staves, 
and 373 tons of posts and poles received at Malaga from 
foreign countries. In 1915 these imports had declined 
to 6,346 cubic meters of planks, boards etc., 1,078 tons 
of barrel staves and 16 tons of posts and poles. Prior 
to the war southern pine was imported from the United 
States, spruce from Canada and Baltic pine from Sweden, 
Norway and Finland. Oak staves for barrels and small 
quantities of satin walnut for furniture also came from 
the United States; chestnut from Italy, beech from Aus- 
tria, pine from Portugal and mahogany from Cuba. 
Spanish Galicia furnished most of the lumber and shooks 
for boxes. 

The annual consumption of ordinary lumber in this 
district is estimated at $350,000, staves $300,000 and box 
shooks $200,000. Because of the Panama Canal and 
the great increase in the country’s merchant marine the 
United States should after the war be able to supply 
a much larger part of the needs of this market than it 
has hitherto done.. Vessels in this trade should be able 
to obtain return cargoes of fruit, olive oil or minerals. 
Timber is imported chiefly in planks 3x9 inches, in 
lengths of 12 to 40 feet, the trade term for which is 
‘¢deals.’’? Joists, beams, pickets and scantling are im- 
ported in the usual commercial sizes. 


On account of the large production of wines and olive 
oil Malaga is an important market for tight cooperage 
stock. This is imported in the usual roughly split seg- 
ments of the log, which are resplit, trimmed and cut 
to size in the barrel factories. There is only a small 
demand in Malaga for slack cooperage stock, tho at 
the neighboring port of Almeria there is a considerable 
consumption of it for fresh grape exports. Spain is a 
good customer for tight barrel stock, imports for the 
entire country in 1913,. including staves and heading, 
both new and secondhand knocked-down stock, being 
73,438 metric tons, valued at 8,901,347 pesetas, equiva- 
lent to about $1,718,000. Oak barrels are used chiefly 
for wine, and chestnut for both wine and olive oil, but 
especially the latter, as it is the only wood that does not 
affect the taste. 

Box requirements for the fruit growers of the Malaga 
district for a normal year are estimated at 1,310,000, 
of which about 1,000,000 are used for raisins. Prac- 
tically no shooks are imported, pine lumber of poor qual- 
ity being brought down from the north of Spain for this 
purpose. This material can be obtained so much cheaper 
in northern Spain than in foreign countries that all ef- 
forts to bring it in from abroad have been unsuccessful. 


EXPORT POSSIBILITY 


The Spanish import duty on lumber is as follows: 


Olassification Con- 
Ordi-_ ven- 

nary tional 

Tariff. Tariff. 

Pese- Pese- 


Unit 
Staves of oak, chestnut, or an — _ paid 
other ordinary wood......100 kilos gross*.. 0.25 0.25 
RRMUAOMORN OMEN cs 6:5 6 0 50:9 9 0100-9 0 a) USA 65 65 


Posts and — poles of ordi- 
oS eee eee eG ais <i5e's 15 75 
If of Portuguese origin and ” 
imported overland and if 
with bark or with the bark 
simply removed with an ax................ Free Free 
Ordinary wood in boards: 
40 millimeters or more in 
thickness, yng planks 
beams, and lumber for nava 
construction ..... eocceeeeCubic meterf.... 6.00 5.90 
Common wood in logs or sec- 
tions with bark or with the 
bark removed with axes, 
when of Portuguese origin 
and imported overland... 6 .cccccccccpeces Free Free 
Duty assessable on common 
wood in boards, beams. 
flooring, posts, and wood 
for naval construction orig- 
inating from the nations 
of the first and second 
groups, while the treaty 


exists with Norway........... TS crs ies oie eae 5.00 
Less than 40 millimeters in 
RENIN 55.4 vo jo 5b Aion 0°80 © PEE ares 7.00 6.65 


Duty assessable for ordinary 
wooden boards, originatin 
in countries of the first an 


second groups, while the 
treaty with Norway is in 
OPOMND Sie Siete tw cs va Sab Gye Inia 456:9 Sea See ere 5.00 
Planed or dovetailed............ RES eae 15.00 12.00 
Fine woods: 


Logs, sections, boards not 
worked, 40 millimeters or 


more in thickness......... 100 kilos net.... .50 50 
Boards 5 to 40 millimeters in 
SIONS rinse igicls Saint 0'%.6'%.00°C% BOs 30's Kost 8.00 6.00 
Sheets less than 5 millimeters 
ee EATON od ca 6 6'6' 0 9 54:05 01g80'0 BOs ¢ 45.00 30.00 
Barrel hoops, lattices, and : 
fences, roughly prepared....... Bs sssssaes 20 .20 


Logs to make paper “. .»++1,000 kilos gross. 2.50 1.00 
Casks of wood for holding 
liquors, knocked down or 

556 wiie\alereies ise and’ oie © 100 kilos net.... 10.00 10.00 


mon wooden boxes, knocked ; 
OWE OT MDs a'v- oso 0 0 00:0 #1 0.08 Rig s4a dere 2.10 2.10 
*1 kilo=2.2046 pounds. 7{Gold, equivalent to the franc 
(19.8 cents). {$1 cubic meter=35.314 cubic feet. 


The names of lumber importers in Malaga, as well 
as of fruit exporters who might be interested in shook 
prices, may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to 
File No. 98078. 


Conway, ArK., May 27.—Moore Harton has sold to the 
W. W. Wilson & Wrape Stave Co., of Little Rock, for $15,000, 
the oak, ash and other timber on 800 acres lying between the 
two forks of Cadron Creek, north of Gleason. 


Mace’s Creek, Ky., May 27.—Th Miller-Hodgkin Lum- 
ber Co.’s representatives have closed a deal on 1,000 acres 
of hardwood timber lying along the north fork of the Ken- 
tucky River in Perry County. The timber will be developed 
this year. Large mills will be installed. 








MEMPHIS, TENN., May 27.—C. L. Wheeler, who is con- 
nected with J. W. Wheeler & Co. here and also the Pritchard 
& Wheeler Co., has sold 1,834 acres of cut-over lands, partly 
in cultivation, to Twist Bros., of Rochester, Ill., for $130, 
000. This property is located on the St. Francis River about 
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twelve miles north of Earle, Ark. Twist Bros. own ex- 
tensive holdings tributary to the newly acquired property. 





CoLLy, THORNTON CREEK, Ky., May 25.—The Elkhorn 
Collieries Co., composed of Philadelphia people, has puyr- 
chased additional tee alton timber boundaries in Letcher 
County along Colly and Thornton Creeks and is installin 
large mills for immediate development. Two large industria 
towns will be built. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 27.—In the May 25 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. mention was made of the sale to B. L. 
Mallory and Claude Besson of 1,600 acres of hardwood timber- 
lands by the Indiana & Arkansas Lumber Co. It was fur- 
ther stated that this tract was said'to be the last of the 
immense holdings of the Indiana & Arkansas Lumber Co. in 
eastern Arkansas, but investigation reveals the fact that 
this company still has 1,130 acres in Lee County which is for 
sale. The timber runs largely to oak. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—The Dakota Sash & Door 
Co. has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—N. S. Knoblock, a lumber- 
man here and in lone, Wash., has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy in the Federal court with liabilities of $15,- 
281.55, of which $14,000 is unsecured. The heaviest creditor 
is a hotel-keeper of Ione, whose claim amounts to $13,000. 








OBITUARY 


MRS. WILLIAM H. BONER.—Mrs. William H. Boner, 
wife of William H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., died May 20, following an illness of several 
months, at ‘the family home 3306 Norton Avenue, Everett, 
Wash. Mrs. Boner had not been in good health for several 
years, but not until a few months ago was fear entertained 
that she might not ultimately recover. Mrs. Boner was 
born in Lindley, Mo., and came to South Bend, Wash., in 
1890, removing to Everett in 1907. Besides Mr. Boner, 
two daughters survive their mother. No funeral service 
was held here. Interment took place in Sacramento, Cal., 
where Mrs. Boner’s mother is buried. 














COL. W. H. MABIE.—Col. W. H. Mabie, aged 73 years, a 
prominent lumberman, passed away at his home here re- 
cently. For a number of years he lived at Mabie, W. Va., 
which he founded and where he was extensively engaged in 
lumber operations. 


FRANK FLEE.—The death is announced at Washington 
Court House, Ohio, of Frank Flee, aged 76 years, a civil 
war veteran and widely known lumberman, on May 15. 
His wife and eight children survive. 
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California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
a Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


With the exception of the buying of lumber required by 
the industries that are making war material, the local lum- 
ber market is on a summer basis, with less activity than 
usual, In instances inquiry has been prompted by the 
announcement of advance in freight rates to become ef- 
fective this month. All the producing territories report 
the car supply freer and old order files being rapidly 
cleared up. The Southern pine shows plentiful inquiry 
but mills, generally speaking, not able to take on the 
business. Other woods are taking advantage with the 
situation with southern pine, chiefly hemlock. There have 
been some sharp advances on hardwood flooring, tho the 
demand is quiet. Hardwood veneers are strong, while 
everything in low grade hardwoods and thick stocks is 
active. Most of the woods are in the same market con- 
dition they have been for a month. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 25 














Lumber Shingles 
MIB ANNY ayy sin ars spn isis a era 53,756,000 10,519,000 
BEY SG oie sec csven eka hee 75,833,000 22,557,000 
NOROUDD BO. eh:50i sist eta ies 22,077,000 12,038,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO MAY 25 
Lumber Shingles 
EASE AAS AARC eae: 1,002,983,000 118,836,000 
PIE pis avin dos saa vee slate 1,327,530,000 215,419,000 
MG CTOR GO 6 66.5050 0550.6. 5000s 824,547,000 96,583,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 25 
Lumber Shingles 
1918 Breen CBXG. ar pers @ avsieee nucle 23,272,000 3,268,000 
EMBNES 2855s oe hu8!p)skbsb a Dleveia ete 86,378,000 15,386,000 
PRRIEDONE 'i.i55o cee eens 13,106,000 12,018,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. L a ‘MAY Y 25 
Lumb hingles 
MINUS Fch.5c <oXeueareistbis axe aks paTA IS esos 487, 738, 000 79 164,000 
CN COREE SRS Sa renin ree ye 556,431,000 132) 458, 000 
TPOCTOROS oi5's55 ie eelee wieees's 68,693,000 53,294,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended May 28, 1918, were: 





CLASS No. Value 
MOTE EO 5 5 0 says: aso se: Toth a aan on8 a RINNE 8 $ 5,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 19 56,800 

5,000 and under 10, BED forest) aceseteeieck 11 70,800 

10, 000 and under 25; aS Aes 5 81,500 
25,000 and under 50, ae ae 3 120,000 
Over $100,000— 

Freight house—Crane Co., 836 8S. .Michi- 

OS ea a a er Aer ran 100,000 
3-story + a building—Board of Edu- 

RENEE ahws'5 Gig ese's5n 916 41k 5-00 oe Be aioe ois oe 225,000 

NM AO ra eee aren | 48 $ 659,300 
Average valuation for week............ wees 13,735 
DORIS PEVIOUS Week.~ 2.00 ccccccccves 66 787,835 
Average valuation previous week....... Fer ee 11,936 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 74 990,300 
Dotais Jan. 1 to May 28, 1018......... 914 14,395,551 
Totals corresponding period ee 3,982 §2,231,250 
Totals corresponding period 1915....:.. 3,159 82,438,272 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,309 84,792,425 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 4,705 42,372,500 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,266 81,713,350 
Totals correspondipg period 1911....... 3,904 37 '666,555 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 4,965 39,001,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,101 44,226,730 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 29.—The feature of northern pine trade is 
industrial buying and the preponderance of the orders is 
for eastern delivery. All the northern pine manufacturers 
are well supplied with orders, and altho the car supply is 
better it is not good enough to clear rapidly the order file. 
It is said the factory demand is as active as it has ever 
been in history of the trade, the reason being the large re- 
quirements for lumber in the making of war supplies. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 27.—New price lists are being 
Sent out by northern pine mills advancing nearly everything 
they have in stock. The eastern market rapidly absorbs 
material from the mills of this section, and it seems likely 
that when fall demand opens up supplies for the trade in 
this section will be much restricted. But the mills are deter- 
mined to move their stock while they can get cars, knowing 
that by August the railroad situation will grow tight again, 
to stay that way until the next summer. Advances range 
from 50 cents to $2 a thousand on piece stuff ; $2 on timbers; 
common boards, $2 to $3; shiplap and D. & M., $2; fencing, 
$2; inch finish, $2; thick finish, $4 to $5; norway finish, 
$3; siding, $1. Factory trade in this section is good but 
yards are slow to sense the situation and lay in supplies 


’ before freight rates advance and cars cease to be available. 


New York, May 27.—Business is restricted by the inabil- 
ity to obtain satisfactory shipments. Plenty of orders are 
in sight at good prices, but the difficulty in getting supplies 
holds up orders that would be placed if there were some 


reasonable assurance of shipment. Supplies at Buffalo and 
North Tonawanda are low and indications are of stock go- 
ing out about as fast as received, permitting little accumu- 
lation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—The only thing in the white 
pine trade that is at all slow is the cutting-up grades. 
Common lumber is in fair demand. Fine common and 
better were well cleaned up some time ago. The low 
grades are reported in extremely good demand, without 
much stock being available to meet it, tho some in- 
crease is now being made, by both lake and rail, Re- 
tailers say their business is still backward, tho im- 
provement is shown over a few weeks ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 27.—Demand is heavy, 
particularly manufacturers having Government orders 
to fill. They are placing big orders, especially for the 
poorer grades. Upper grades are reported to be mov- 
ing freely and prices are strong. While receipts are 
active by lake and will continue so for several weeks, 
dealers state that there is certain to be a short supply, 
due to a curtailment in production, which with the in- 
creased cost of production is expected to create higher 
prices than those prevailing. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, May 29.—Government orders still control the 
field and the commission houses and retail men have 
hard work getting orders. The manufacturers how- 
ever are simply going to top speed and undoubtedly 
will continue so as long as Government demand con- 
tinues. The price to the yards on dimension continues 
firm and house building is still dormant. Random of- 
ferings of 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, and 2x8 at $34 this week. This 
weakness is thought to be merely temporary and due 
to the recent arrival of large shipments from the prov- 
inces. The 2x8 is most often sold at $39, altho sales are 
reported at $40 and even $38. The occasional sale of 
2x10 is made at $45 and the 2x12, even more rarely sold, 
is marked at $48. The marvelous strength in the board 
market, particularly spruce, continues and some stu- 
dents of the situation about here believe the light 
stock will be still lighter in the coming year and prices 
will go even higher. Spruce covering boards are par- 
ticularly scarce. Matched spruce boards, 10, 12, 14, 
and 16 feet, sell at $45. Recently a Canadian sold a 
lot, all 6 inches wide, for $44. The clapboard market 
is weakening under the long strain; some people owing 
to the slack demand in this one branch of the board 
market are conceding a little from their prices, Spruce 
furring sells at $386 for the 2- and 38-inch varieties. 
Prices on spruce lumber, railroad shipments, around 
the wholesalers here this week are about as follows: 
Frames 8-inch and under, $45; 10-inch, $53; 12-inch, 
$55 random 2x8, 2x4, $384 to $386; 2x6, 2x6, $34 to $36; 
2x8, $39 to 40; 2x10, $45 to $46; spruce covering boards, 
5 inches and up, $38 to $40; matched spruce boards, 
clipped, $45. 


New York, May 27.—Except on Government inquiries the 
demand is quiet. All important mill supplies are practi- 
cally .spoken for, and it is evident that little commercial 
lumber will be available during the summer except for 
urgent construction purposes. While mills are facing un- 
certainties so far as labor conditions are concerned there 
is a general inclination to regard the Government price as 
far enough to warrant the highest production possible. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—A fair amount of spruce is 
being shipped out of the Adirondacks and good stock 
is much wanted. Crating lumber has been selling so 
freely that the supply has become much limited. Deal- 
ers have no trouble in selling all they can get hold of. 
Stocks are everywhere in light volume. -Prices are 
strong and are paid without much hesitation where 
prompt delivery can be secured. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 29.—The post trade is so active in demand 
that prices have advanced appreciably, and the tendency 
is even to higher levels. Since Jan. 1 prices have ad- 
vanced from 3 to 5 cents on 7-foot cedar posts, which it 
must be admitted is a considerable tendency upward. The 
pole trade is rather dormant, due to conditions that have 
held back municipal and power company improvements for 
many months. The white cedar shingle trade is quiet, but 
the supply is so short that prices have not suffered. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 27.—Car supply is_ better 
than it has been for a long time, tho a long way yet 
from what shippers would like to have it. A heavy 
volume of post orders awaits shipment that have been 
carried for months, and many orders have been can- 
celled because the buyers have lost the business they 
expected. Stocks remaining to be shipped are heavy 
but there is no marked surplus of posts, if everything 
sold could be moved promptly. Pole trade is quiet 
and supplies ample, as little is doing except replace- 
ment work. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ’ 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
* timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 29.—Hardwoods for different kinds of 
war purposes are active and hardwoods for finishing are 
quiet. That just about sums up the hardwood situation in 
‘the local market. There is no slackening in the box fac- 
tory demand for low grades, while thick stocks of both 
southern and northern stocks are in demand for war re- 
quirements. Altho the hardwood flooring trade is quiet, 
with the possible exception of factory grade, new prices 
are being asked which carry strong advances: The new 
prices are as follows, Chicago basis: }# by 2% maple, 
clear, $58.50; No. 1, $55.50; factory, $44.50. Beech flooring 
prices on the same grades are $3 under the above except 
the factory grade, which is the same as maple. Oak floor- 
ing, 44 by 2%, clear plain red or white, $67; select, plain 
red or white, $57; No. 1, $46, and factory, $30. The veneer 
trade is very active and prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 27.—A big run of business is in 
sight for dealers who can supply northern hardwoods in quan- 
tities, and just now the chief concern is over supplies for 
the coming few months. Lumber of this year’s manufacture 
moves freely tho heavily, and at the present rate stocks will 
be badly broken by fall. Offerings of southern hardwood are 
very light and prices rule strong. At this time there is 
generally some cutting in the local market on birch, maple 
and basswood, but the tendency this year is to hold stock 
for the assured trade that will come by next September. 
Some buyers are already contracting for their supplies in 
quantity, to assure them against a shortage in the fall. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Finish remains in very small 
demand in this market, but in all other lines the demand 
for hardwoods could not be better. The Arkansas mills, 


which have had a great deal of trouble this spring in the 
way of wet weather, are now recovering from recent 
floods and beginning to increase their cut. The Govern~ 
ment and railroad orders are sufficient to keep them going 
full time the rest of the year. Labor shortage continues 
without any prospect of improvement. Factory demand 
in this section is good, on account of big orders for army 
trucks and wagons, and the box plants take everything 
that can be had for their purpose, 


St. Louis, Mo., May 27..-Box manufacturers in St. Louis 
are buying considerable gum and other hardwoods, but they 
have a limit set on their prices, which are said to be less 
than are being asked by some southern manufacturers. 
The market is strong, especially on gum, because of the 
shortage of stocks. One-inch oak has been in particularly 
good demand during the last few weeks. Cars are moving 
better, and some of the southeastern Missouri manufac- 
turers are looking for business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28.—As a whole the hardwood 
market continues active and strong, but there are more 
declines for the week than usual among the various grades 
and thicknesses, altho not enough to offset recent advances 
in the same grades, The greater proportion of the items 
are firm and unchanged. The following prices are based 
on Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association sales. In quar- 
tered white oak, Cincinnati gateway, the following declines 
are reported: Number 1 common and selects, l-inch $1 
to $61, 2-inch $1 to $69; No. 1 common, %-inch $1 to $51, 
1-inch $1 to $57; No. 2 common, %-inch $3 to $32, 1-inch 
$3 to $36, 2-inch $2 to $45. Quartered red oak is stronger 
with advances of $4 on No. 2 common, 14%- and 14-inch to 
$40. In plain white and red oak the thicker stocks of the 
better grades have lost some of the recent gains, these de- 
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in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
perfect milling and careful grading; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together 
with vast holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years to come 
in every way equal to the past reputation of ‘GOLDSBORO N. C. PINE.” 
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A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 
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“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 
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clines being reported for the last week: FAS, 3-inch $6 
to $99, 4-inch $3 to $113; selects, 2-inch $2 to $65, 3-inch 
$5 to $80; No. 1 common and selects, 3-inch $1 to $74, 4- 
inch $5 to $85; No. 1 common, 4-inch $4 to $80; No. 2 com- 
mon, 2-inch $3 to $41. Sound wormy is stronger, 1-inch 
$6 up at $35, 2-inch $4 up at $47. FAS of basswood is up $1 
at $62 for 1-inch and $71 for 2-inch, while No. 1 common 
is $1 lower at $49 for 1-inch and $54 for 2-inch. Cotton- 
wood on the whole is stronger, FAS, 6- to 12-inch wide, 
being up $1 to $43 for 1-inch, No. 1 common up $2 to $36 
for 1-inch and $38 for 2-inch. Hard maple is irregular, 
with some declines in the thinner stocks and marked ad- 
vances in the thicker: FAS, 1-inch $5 down at $61, 3-inch 
$7 up at $85, 4-inch $7 up at $92; No. 1 common, 1-inch $9 
down at $37, 2-inch $4 down at $51, 3-inch $6 up at $70, 4- 
inch $7 up at $77; No. 2 common, 1-inch $7 down at $28, 2- 
inch $3 down at $42, 3-inch $6 up at $60, 4-inch $10 up at 
$70; No. 3 common, 1-inch $3 down at $22, 2-inch $6 up at 
$34, 3-inch $10 up at $45. Hickory is very steady, the only 
changes being advances of $4 in log run to $48 for 1-inch 
and $52 for 14%-inch. Ash like hard maple shows declines 
in the thinner and advances in the thicker stocks, as 
follow: FAS, eastern territory, 1-inch $7 down at $70, 2- 
inch $2 down at $90, 3-inch $25 up at $130, 4-inch $30 up at 
$140; southern territory, 1-inch $2 down at $64, 2-inch $3 
up at $95, 3-inch $10 up at $125, 4-inch $5 up at $135; No. 1 
common, eastern territory, 1-inch $8 down at $47, 2-inch 
$6 down at $70, 3-inch $15 up at $100, 4-inch $25 up at $115, 
southern territory, 1-inch $7 down at $37, 2-inch $1 down 
at $68, 38-inch $11 up at $105, 4-inch $5 up at $115; No. 2 
common, southern territory, 1-inch $3 down at $25, 2-inch 
$12 up at $48, No. 3 common down $4 to $20 for 1-inch and 
$24 for 2-inch. Declines of $1 to $3 are shown in chest- 
nut which offset only a part of recent advances: FAS, 1- 
inch $3 to $52; No. 1 common, 1-inch $1 to $41, sound 
wormy $3 to $33, 2-inch $2 to $39; No. 2 common wormy 
the same as sound wormy. No. 3 common, on the other 
hand, is $3 higher at $23 for 1l-inch and $30 for 2-inch. 
Differentials for kiln dried chestnut have been advanced 
$2 a thousand feet to $6 for 4/4-inch, and $3.50 to $8 for 
5/4 inch and thicker. Soft maple is universally the strong- 
est wood on the market on all grades, every change of 
price being an advance: FAS, 1-inch $10 to $56, 2-inch 
$10 to $64, No. 1 common, 1-inch $4 to $40, 2-inch $8 to $52, 
No. 2 common, 1-inch $6 to $32, 2-inch $10 to $44; No. 3 
common, 1-inch $2 to $22, 2-inch $8 to $34. The 24-inch 
thicknesses of all the grades are $10 to $12 higher. Log run 
sycamore is $2 higher at $32. Soft elm is decidedly weak 
and all averaged sale prices are lower: FAS, 1-inch $4 to 
$38, 2-inch $4 to $49; No. 1 common, 1-inch $3 to $31, 2- 
inch $6 to $39, 3-inch $10 to $45; No. 2 common, 1-inech $5 
to $25, 2-inch $7 to $33, 3-inch $11 to $35; log run, 1-inch 
$5 to $27, 2-inch $5 to $37, 3-inch $4 to $44. Birch also is 
reported lower: FAS, 1-inch $10 to $60, 2-inch $5 to $75; 
No. 1 common, 1-inch $10 to $40, 2-inch $5 to $55. Higher 
grades of beech are stronger: FAS, 1-inch up $5 to $48 
and No. 1 common, 11-inch, the same to $40. Cherry is 
active and higher: Number 1 common, 1-inch $9 to $75, 
14%-inch $12 to $90; No. 2 common, 1-inch $5 to $40 and 
1%-inch $7 to $45. Walnut, willow, magnolia, hackberry, 
buckeye and butternut are strong and all prices firm. 


New York, May 27.—There are good inquiry and demand 
for all stocks available, and while more advances continue 
to be reported the shippers find no difficulty in getting all 
the orders they can handle on new price basis. Orders 
from consumers in this district, such as wagon and repair 
shops, cabinet factories etc. that enter more or less direct- 
ly into cabinet work, show up well in the aggregate and the 
larger yards that handle a good percentage of this business 
are busy. Some wood-working factories have been con- 
verted to making parts of airplanes and other technical 
work and inquiries. from this work are good. All hard- 
woods are active, business being restricted only by the 
ability to obtain stocks and shipping facilities within a 
reasonably prompt time. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—War order lines continue to 
take the largest amounts of hardwoods and trade is on 
a fairly large basis. Demand covers a large number 
of woods and scarcely anything is now called slow. The 
traffic situation is not so satisfactory as wholesalers 
would like to see, but conditions have shown some im- 
provement and mills are able to fill orders with more 
promptness, so the yards are busy getting in stock. 
Oak, ash and maple are among the woods most in 
demand. 





Boston, May 29.—The market is still very strong and 
prices are yet at the highest level, with increasing 
values. The gossip locally is that the strenuous ef- 
forts to increase production the last winter have not 
been over successful. The transportation § difficulties 
still harass the trade. Odd routing seems to have 
brought some satisfactory results recently in lumber 
transit. War orders continue liberal. Prices for inch 
stock are as follows: Poplar, $98 to $102; quartered 
oak, $105 to $110; plain oak, $82 to $86; maple, $70 to $75; 
sap birch, $70 to $74; red birch, $79 to $80; basswood, 
$68 to $71. 


Baltimore, Md., May 27.—The tone of the hardwood 
trade is on the whole good, practically all the wood in 
general use being called for freely enough, and the trouble 
being almost entirely with the delivery. Railroad condi- 
tions are no better than they have been in months, and it 
is still difficult to get permits for shipments. As it is, the 
dealers are frequently obliged to decline orders that would 
net very attractive profits. 


Ashland, Ky., May 27.—A decided increase in the call 
for low grade quartered oak in the last week is reported. 
First and second plain and the very low grades continue 
in good demand. Bill stock is in big demand. Prices are 


unchanged. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 29.—Demand keeps up, the inquiry being 
greater than the car supply, while many old orders still 
remain unshipped. Most of the inquiry is from eastern 
sources, the wholesalers in that territory being hungry for 
stocks. As the Government is taking so much of the out- 
put of Pennsylvania hemlock dealers there are turning to 
northern sources for their commercial supply. Some of 
the mills. are in a quandary whether to dispose of their 
stocks at present prices or hold. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 27.—The retail trade 
is taking more stock and more building than earlier 
in the spring is manifesting itself. Dealers are in- 
clined to believe that building will become more active 
as consumers come to realize that high prices have 
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come to stay. Wholesalers do not carry any surplus 
in their yards, but have contracted for sufficient stock 
to meet the requirements of their customers. Manu- 
facturers of western hemlock have been offering stock 
during the last week at quotations ranging from $3 
to $4 over the prices paid earlier in the spring, but 
dealers do not seem inclined to purchase at the ad- 
vanced figures. 


New York, May 27.—Prices are strong and while the 
building trade has not been active, manufacturers report 
little stock in sight compared with their inquiries received 
in the past couple of weeks. Retail yard buying has been 
limited but a few of the outlying yards have cut out orders 
for substantial: lines because their supplies have become 
badly depleted, and when these yards are located in an 
important industrial section, they render an important 
public service by having a good assortment available for 
immediate delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—The hemlock market is 
strong, with scarcely anything offered by the Pennsyl- 
vania mills. Nearly everything they produce is now 
being taken by the Government and the mills are mak- 
ing frequent shipments to the war camps in this and 
adjoining States. Michigan hemlock is coming in to some ex- 
tent by lake and assortments are better than for some 
time. Retail demand is not large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28.—The quiet in the hemlock 
market that has prevailed for some time was not dis- 
turbed the last week. Most of the production goes to the 
Government, and with that considerably under normal 
civilian consumers must be content with what is left. It 
is impossible to supply even the narrow demands of com- 
mercial interests. There is best inquiry for boards and 
dimension, Prices are firm. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 29.—Poplar continues an exceptionally 
good hardwood, the demand being for all grades at strong 
prices. Stocks are none too heavy. 


Baltimore, Md., May 27.—While poplar retains its high 
level of values, the prevailing conditions do much to re- 
strict the movement, the dealers facing serious delivery 
difficulties. For this reason it is not always possible to 
book orders, even tho the price offered may be attractive. 
The entire list of poplar is firm and even strong, with no 
weakening indicated. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28.—In the poplar market the last 
week there was less urgent demand for the panel & wide 
No. 1 stocks, but they held steady in price at recent ad- 
vances, while the other grades, almost without exception, 
moved to higher levels. The best grades of plain poplar 
are in especial request, and all higher, as follows: FAS, 
%-inch $5 at $66, %-inch $3 at $71, 1-inch $1 at $77, 2-inch 
$1 at $89; saps and selects, %-inch $4 at $56, %-inch $3 at 
$61, 2-inch $4 at $78, 3-inch $1 at $86, 4-inch $1 at $91; 
No. 1 common and selects, %-inch $3 at $44, %-inch $3 at 
$49, l-inch $3 at $54, 2-inch $6 at $64; No. 1 common, %- 
inch $5 at $42, %-inch $7 at $47, 2-inch $4 at $60, 3-inch 
$3 at $66, 4-inch $5 at $70; No. 2 common, 2-inch $2 at $47; 
No. 3 common, 1-inch $1 at $32, 2-inch $2 at $27; No. 3 
common, 1-inch $2 at $28, 2-inch $2 at $27; wagon boards, 
9- to 12-inch wide $3 at $65 and 18- to 17-inch wide $3 at 
$80. All bevel and drop siding and dimension stocks are 
strong and unchanged except for an advance of $1 on se- 
lects to $28 for 4-inch and $31 for 6-inch. There have been 
some advances in differentials for special widths and 
lengths of poplar as follows: Number 1 common, 6-inch 
wide and up $1 to $3 and 8-inch and up $1 to $5; 12 feet 
long $3 to $5, 14 feet, $3 to $8, 16 feet $7 to $10. 


Ashland, Ky., May 27.—Inch firsts and seconds con- 
tinue to lead in the poplar trade, with all the other 
grades and thicknesses very active. Log supply is light, 
but all the river mills are in operation. Dry stocks are 
reported light. Railroad embargoes are _ improving. 
Prices remain strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 29.—Fir timbers and clears are strong, 
while uppers and yard stocks sell more rapidly than 
they did. There seems to be a tendency to buy fir 
more actively in the hope of getting in the stocks before 
the proposed freight rate advance becomes effective. Two- 
inch dimension is quiet, while boards are scarce. The pro- 
ducing territories have more cars than in a long time 
and back orders are rapidly shipped out. The shingle mar- 
ket is quiet. 


Portland, Ore., May 25.—Side lumber is probably a 
little weaker, but stock answering Government de- 
mands holds firm and high. The weakness in yard 
stock probably is due largely to the fact that freight cars 


. are now quite plentiful and hence deliveries are prompt. 


More cars are available now than for years and no com- 
plaints are heard on this score. However, the grain 
and fruit crops will be moving in the fall and at that 
the lumberman will undoubtedly have to take a back 
seat again. 


Seattle, Wash., May 25.—In the face of apparent weak- 
hess the fir market is developing a stronger undertone, 
under the influence of an increasing movement. While 
there is an abundance of cars, the prospects are for re- 
stricted transportation as soon as the harvest comes on. 
This fact, coupled with impending rise in freight rates, 
and visibly increased building activity thruout an ex- 
tensive territory, is regarded as a factor well calculated 
to stimulate demand. The outgo now exceeds the cut. For 
the week ended May 18 shipments from 104 typical mills 
aggregated 79,387,948 feet, while production was 76,980,- 
087 feet. During the previous week shipments were 84,- 
676,486 feet and production 79,168,214. feet. The total un- 
filled balance on the books has been reduced to 414,955,- 
681 feet, the lowest point in six months. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 23.—The fir market is good from 
the manufacturers’ viewpoint. Prices are firm on most 
items and more strength is reported in those that have 
been inclined to show weakness. Local demand continues 
exceptionally active. The car supply continues easy and 
unshipped orders show further decline. Labor scarcity is 
still the most serious problem. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Prices on commons still are 
weak tho business in that line has shown improvement in 
the last ten days owing to difficulty in obtaining other 
woods. High prices for cypress and difficulty in obtaining 


selections have created a better demand for fir uppers of 
similar grades, tho in most cases it is not much easier to 
obtain the fir as stocks are getting badly broken. Prices 
on boards hold very strong and edge grain stock is held 
firmly at list 22. On other items various lists are quoted. 
In a general way prices are much lower on fir on the 50- 
cent rate than southern pine at the 24-cent rate to this 
territory and for that reason there is expected to be a 
much heavier demand so long as southern pine. prices 
hold at the present level. The car situation in the West 
also appears to be better than in the South. 
_ 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—Wholesalers are advised from 
the Coast that heavy purchases of car material have 
caused a stronger market in fir and prices seem to be 
stiffening rapidly. Cars are often scarce and long de- 
lays are occurring on mill shipments, tho now and then 
wholesalers find lumber coming along faster than ex- 
pected. Demand in the East is not up to the usual level 
for this time of year. Spruce holds strong. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 27.—Manufacturers 
devote more attention to fir than formerly, using large 
quantities for crating purposes. Ability to secure 
stock more readily than other supplies which were 
formerly used in creating an increasing demand. While 
fir is more plentiful than heretofore, prices are reported 


firm. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 29.—Low grade pine stocks and boards are 
in good request, but selects and shop have little activity. 
The box factory trade consists of Nos. 3 and 4 boards; the 
railroads are taking No. 3 while a small quantity of No. 2 
boards moves to the yards. The trade would be more 
active if mills were in a position to furnish: the lumber, 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Boards are in very good de- 
mand, but are so scarce that the volume of business in 
that line is small. Mills report they have been unable 
yet to improve stocks to any great extent. Prices remain 
firm on all items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—Demand is not at all heavy 
in comparison with a year or two ago, but the supply 
of stock is limited and prices therefore hold strong. 
Mills make frequent advances and advise that they 
are sold up on certain items. An improvement has 
lately occurred in the length of time required for the 
arrival of cars from the Coast and some are reaching 
here in three or four weeks. 


Boston, May 29.—The market for western white pine 
here was never stronger and it seems to be here to 
stay. Prices constantly stiffen and the abnormally 
strong board market keeps things moving. Prices are 
about as follows: Uppers, 445-4, 6-4, and 8-4, $129; 
2%-, 38-inch, $144; 4-inch, $154; selects, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 
and 8-4, $119; 2%-, 3-inch, $132; 4-inch, $142; fine com- 
mon, 4-4, $85; 5-4, 6-4, and 8-4, $95 to $99; barn boards, 
No, 2, 5-inch, $52; 6-8 inch, $57; 2-inch, $60; 12-inch, 


$63. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 29.—Demand in this territory is almost 
strictly industrial, the yard inquiry being light. The mills 
have a good car supply now and can furnish on compara- 
tively short notice, which helps the trade some. Prices 
are strong. 


San Francisco, Cai., May 25.—The lumber market is firm 
and buyers willingly pay present prices. There is a good 
eastern demand for dry clear, and the increase in the sup- 
ply of cars has enabled the mills to catch up with their 
orders. Occasional delays occur but the large plants have 
good stocks on hand and rush out their shipments when a 
bunch of cars arrives. There is a heavy demand for tiles 
and both sawn and hewn ties are being turned out rapidly. 
The outlook on clears is more favorable, with prospects 
that a lot of Government business will be placed in the 
future. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Finish stock has shown 
considerable improvement in demand lately, attributed 
to the difficulty in obtaining cypress. There appears to be 
some improvement in sight also in demand for other 
items in redwood, tho mill reports are not so encouraging 
as they might be. One mill represented here is offering 
concessions on some stock which was dumped by the Cali- 
fornia earthquake recently. Rather than go to the ex- 
pense of repiling, the mill is willing to give the buyer the 
advantage of a quick sale. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., May 27.—North Carolina pine stocks 
have been coming in so freely by water of late that a 
measure of congestion on the wharves has developed and 
as a result of this congestion the edge has been taken off 
the top notch prices which prevailed for a time... Six and 
8-inch stocks are in decidedly free supply, while. 10- and 
12-inch lumber continues in good inquiry, with the quota- 
tions well maintained and the outlook for a continuance 
of prevailing conditions promising. The box makers. are 

















DUPLEX 4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCKS 





Built for Year-’Round Service 





With the sun shining brightly and highways hard and dry, 


trucks. 








11th YEAR 





The Duplex, shown 
above, 1s returning 
with a 7-ton load 
from a 1o-mile trip 
across Oklahoma oil 
fields. Lack of roads 
and the ease with 
which the 3%-ton 
truck hauled its load 
over fields and 
across streams led 
oil operators to de- 
clare that “no road 
is still a road for 
the Duplex.” 


the year. 


we often fail to take into consideration weather and road con- 
ditions as they will be six months from now, when buying motor 


Demand a motor truck that is 100 per cent efficient in winter 
or summer—a motor truck that will haul capacity loads through 
hub-deep mud, over slippery clay roads and up ice and snow- 
covered hills—a motor truck that is on the job 365 days in 


The Duplex is never put in storage during the winter months. 

It is giving year-round service because the Duplex 4-wheel 
drive principle and Duplex-Adler differentials insure depend- 
ability under most extreme weather and road conditions. 

With the front wheels always pulling and the rear wheels 
always pushing, the Duplex has the inherent strength and power 
to ‘‘get there” in spite of rain, snow and blizzards. 





Let us send you Duplex haulage facts and figures for your particular business. Write for “Duplex 


Doings,” issued in the interest of economic 


and better transportation methods 





DUPLEX TRUCK CO., 2002 Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
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now able to have their wants taken care of without diffi- 
culty, and the prices of the stocks mostly used by them are 
rather lower, edge box being offered at $38. Some box 
makers, feeling that they had more lumber on hand than 
they could use for the present, have made resales, evi- 
dently trusting that they would be able to replace these 
stocks by the time they were really required. The demand 
from the builders is not so active as could be desired. 





New York, May 27.—Embargo conditions account for 
very litle new stock reaching the market, except on most 
urgent Government orders. A couple of weeks ago ship- 
ments came along nicely but for the last two weeks there 
has been a decided change for the worse. Business from 
box factories continues active, with a good run of prices. 
Little importance is attached to the building situation and 
retailers in the outlying districts find little snap to their 
end of the shortleaf pine trade. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—It is almost impossible to 
get any lumber forwarded and about all that is received 
is for Government use, requiring a special permit. De- 
mand from retailers is small, because building is much 
less than usual at this season. Box and crating stock 
is in demand, but there is always delay in getting it 
from the mill. 


Boston, May 29.—The extraordinary lack of building 
is stagnating the market and practically no roofers 
come forward. There seems to be a slight change for 
the better in railway traffic conditions, but this is so 
slight that it hardly affects the market. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 29.—The southern pine market remains 
about as it has been for a few weeks. There seems to be 
plenty of inquiry, but local sales agents and wholesalers 
are unable to supply the stocks. The Government demand 
at the mills is so great and stocks are so badly broken that 
it becomes more difficult than ever to deliver what the 
consuming trade in this territory needs. Prices are strong 
and consumers inquire only when they actually need the 
lumber, which naturally makes most of the inquiry come 
from industries that are active on account of the war. 
The yard trade remains quiet. The proposed freight rate 
advance has had some effect on increasing inquiry, the 
desire of consumers being to get the stocks delivered be- 
fore the higher rates are effective. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—The volume of business in 
this market is showing a steady decrease because of the 


inability of most of the mills to handle any more orders. 
Stocks probably are in the worst shape in the experience 
of the mills. A good many of them are limiting the orders 


they accept in order to accommodate as many customers 
as possible. The big Government orders coming in makes 
the situation worse as far as the retail buyer is con- 
cerned. 





St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—The market for southern pine 
remains generally firm, with very little change in prices, 
except those on common material, which is somewhat 


higher. Reports of heavy Government orders for this 
stock has had a strengthening effect. Wholesalers’ buying 


has improved slightly, but they and the retailers generally 
are holding off pending a solution of the price fixing ques- 
tion. Stocks in hands of retailers are reported as low, and 


they will be needing considerable material soon. Reports 


of production are discouraging, saying that the output is 
not sufficient to take care of the business that is being 
offered. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28.—The market for southern pine 
holds very strong with further strengthening of prices for 
some items. Government demands are increasing so that 
there is no improvement in the surplus available for the 
civilian trade. In fact mill representatives say there needs 
to be radical improvement in the labor situation if pro- 
fluction is to be kept up to Government requirements. 
There is some prospect that the National Bureau of Whole- 
salers may improve the supplies along some lines by their 
connection with mills not affiliated with the manufac- 
turers’ associations, but no one looks for that to bring 
about any reduction of prices because of the insistent de- 
mand from all consuming sources. Car material is very 
strong and about $1 higher, while oil field timbers are 
wholly inadequate to supply the demand, Reports from 
the Ohio Valley petroleum fields say that all the timbers 
that possibly can be pulled from old holes have been 
requisitioned by operators seeking to launch new ven- 
tures, and with the price of oil at present levels there is 
no prospect that there will be any decrease of this demand 
until next winter. Operators are said to be bidding pre- 
miums of from $1 to $2 a thousand on market quotations. 
All grades of dimension flooring and boards find a ready 
market. 


New York, May 27.—Plenty of business is in sight, with 
little complaint regarding prices, but the embargo situa- 
tion plays such havoc with deliveries that wholesalers find 
little encouragement in attempting to place orders for 
customers who are urgently in need of stock. Govern- 
ment business is fairly well taken care of and while the 

































Let us send you our new 
booklet, “Cut the Cost of 
Hauling Lumber.” 

It contains information of 
interest to every operator 
and retailer—tells how 
haulage costs are being 
reduced one-half to two- 
thirds by efficient trans- 
portation methods. 

Write for this booklet to- 
day. 


Fruehauf Trailers keep your truck busy hauling—idle time eliminated 
apacities—1 to 10 tons 


Ces 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS BUILT TO 
MEET EXACT REQUIREMENTS OF 
LUMBER DEALER OR OPERATOR 


RUEHAUF Semi-Trailers are solving the haulage 
problem in the lumber-industry. There are Frue- 
hauf units built especially to meet all conditions 

—for big operators in the south or west or retailers 
in small and large cities. 


Fruehauf Trailer may be equipped with our pat- 
















Unloading 


















FRUEHAY, 


TRAILERS 





ented jack which makes it possible to instantly dis- 
connect the trailer from the truck and allow the 
trailer to stand alone on its strong support. This 
jack greatly increases the efficiency of Fruechauf Trailers and 
is highly endorsed by lumber dealers who operate two or three 
semi-trailers with one truck. 


Another Fruehauf Trailer has an adjustable reach which 
may be extended out 20 feet and used to haul logs or poles. 
This trailer is especially popular with lumber operators. 


The Fruehauf Company has made a thorough and careful 
study of the lumber haulage problem. We have built our trail- 
ers along practical lines—to meet individual conditions. We 
have various types of special trailers for lumbermen—for haul- 
ing short logs; with rollers for unloading, and other special 
equipment. 
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tendency is to restrict house construction to urgent re- 
quirements the fact remains that many wholesalers with 
good mill connections could book desirable business if they 
were able to obtain cars to move the lumber. In many 
instances yard assortments in this section are badly broken 
and it will not be long before some sizes will be so scarce 
that some way must be found to get replenishment here. 


Boston, May 29.—Altho more and more southern pine 
gets thru the embargoes in small lots, it is still very 
difficult to give accurate prices for Boston, as the mar- 
ket is so very chaotic and a price may be quickly 
changed should the dealer have the material ready to 
sell or even actually in transit. Prices vary according 
to the desires of the purchaser. Traffic conditions in 
general show no marked improvement. There is real 
hope in the report that Food Administrator Hoover 
has diverted some of his sugar schooners from the 
West Indian trade to the coastwise lumber trade. 





Baltimore, Md., May 27.—The position of the Georgia 
pine men is not materially different from what it has been 
for some time, with no improvement in so far as shipping 
facilities are concerned, and with the demand for lumber 
hampered in various ways. The assortments held in the 
local yards are by no means large, and the Government 
is still looked to for a great part of the business that is 
being done. If prices are being maintained, it is because 
supplies at producing points are not really heavy and 
business is being conducted under serious handicaps. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—But little longleaf stock is 
arriving in this territory and the mills as a rule have 
many Government orders to fill, so their stocks are not 
accumulating. Prices are on a strong basis, with no 
assurance that orders will be filled if placed with the 
mills. Conditions are such that retailers are not order- 
ing much stock. They have no large demand for it and 
the delays involved in getting lumber are so great as to 
turn customers to the use of other woods. 





The following f.o.b. mill prices prevail in the sections indi- 
cated : 

(Note: Later reports from those two points not having 
reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in time for publication, 
the prices given in the Gulfport, Miss., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
columns, are those that prevailed there during the previous 
week.) 
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4D while others report conditions quiet. Most the lumber sold for the fact that more than half of the U. S. 
.00 is for industrial purposes. Some of the yards are placing 
50 orders in order to get in stocks while the car movement truck owners buy more U. S. trucks. 
25 is easier. Prices are strong. 
io ———— 
= Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Some increase in country 
50 demand for cypress has been noted in the last week, altho . 
50 the market still is comparatively small. Factory demand : , 1 
my also shows a slight increase. With prospects of a —- Worm Drive ta 3 Ip re 5 ton. 
ee erable increase in Government orders to the mills, prices ¢ ° 
50 ps dp ona ig Chain Drive 21, and 31/2 ton. 
Bu New York, May 27.—Few changes occur except in minor 
On price instances, where the trend is strongly upward. Ves- " 
“OR sel shipments are few and far between and it is almost Th U d S M Fr k C 
“00 impossible to count upon car shipment. The larger yards e nite tates otor ruc Oo. 
15 have been booking a fair business but their supplies are 
50 becoming badly depleted. Lower grades that are ordered 
early and are used liberally at this time of the year by CINCINNATI 
pig's woodworking plants are more plentiful than mixed sizes, 
74 which are acutely scarce, 
50 Baltimore, Md., May 27.—No changes of consequence 
have occurred in the cypress trade, which is about holding 
its own, with the range of prices firm at the recently es- 
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tablished figures, and with no weak spots apparent in the 
trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28.—There is fair activity in 
cypress, but the distributers here hold scant stocks because 
of slow shipments from mills. There is strong demand for 
box and crating material. Silo and tank stocks are in bet- 
ter demand, indicating preparations in rural districts to 
take care of crops for winter feeding. Prices are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 29.—The shingle demand in this market is 
quiet. During the week clears were able to advance 10 
cents, going to $4.31, Chicago basis, while stars receded 6 
cents, the new price being $3.37, Chicago basis. There is 
no change in the quotations on white cedars, the prices re- 
maining: extra, $4.45; standards, $3.45, and sound butts, 
$2.45. Lath are scarce, the price strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 27.—Large retail concerns 
have been placing orders freely of late, avowedly to get 
stock shipped from the mills before freight rates are 
advanced. On that account the market now shows 
much better strength than it has for some time. Transit 
lines, which for a while seemed large, have been sold 
down and very little unsold stock is on the way. Mill 
supplies are so limited that buyers find trouble in plac- 
ing their business. 


Seattie, Wash., May 25.—Production of red cedar 
shingles continues on the hand-to-mouth basis, for the 
sufficient reason that the market is scarcely higher than 
cost of manufacture. May draws to a close with the usual 
record of shingles at bedrock prices, and a clearly defined 
tendency toward a definite advance. The market is firmer 
with stars for eastern delivery at $2.25 to $2.40 and extra 
clears at $3 to $3.10. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 23.—Red cedar shingle demand is 
usually light at this season and the present is no excep- 
tion. Local shingle demand is good. The car situation is 
improved. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—Mills are showing a ten- 
dency to sidestep orders just at present because of the 
weakness of the market, holding that prices are too low 
to be profitable. For this reason it has been difficult to 
place business and the market has strengthened a little, 
quotations ranging from $2.40 to $2.50 for stars and $3.10 
to $3.20 for clears. Premium clears are quoted at $3.60 
and are very scarce, and for imperials the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. The demand for the higher grade stock 
is very good and in most cases prices are higher than ever 
before. Most of this stock goes to eastern points, western 
demand being small. For the ordinary grades, also, most 
of the business comes from east side yards. Siding is a 
little stronger, 6-inch clear being quoted at $26.50. Lath 
continue to be scarce and prices high. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 27.—The red cedar shingle market 
has advanced 10 to 15 cents and is firmer than for some 
time. There is a slightly better demand here, but the 
advance is more largely due to a shortage of stocks at the 
mills than to any increase in buying. Several of the 
western manufacturers report that they are largely over- 
sold. The market here for stars, Pacific coast base, is 
$3.42 and $2.35 for clears. 


Baltimore, Md., May 27.—The market for shingles and 
lath has undergone no changes of consequence in the last 
week. Prices of shingles remain where they were, which, 
in the face of a demand more or less retarded by the de- 
ferment of work expected to have assumed definite shape 
before now, is very encouraging. None of the dealers here 
has extensive assortments of shingles on hand, and with 
anything like an active inquiry the holdings would soon be 
disposed of. Quotations on H. B. Shorts are still $13.50 
for saps and $16.50 for hearts, with other grades in propor- 
tion. The supply of lath is probably equal to any re- 
quirements that are likely to develop, but the market is 
not overloaded, and sellers seem to be quite sure of getting 
the advances announced not long ago. 


Boston, May 29.—The market for white cedar shin- 
gles is spasmodic and remains about as last week. The 
demand for red cedars is no more active. Extras are 
sold at from $5 to $5.15 and clears at from $4.50 to $4.75. 
Lowell, the manufacturing center near Boston, has just 
passed an ordinance limiting the continued use f shin- 
gles to a number of years. When these have passed 
they must be replaced by some other non-inflammatory 
shingle. Lath do not sell quickly. The price for the 
1%-inch keeps steady at $4.50, but no sales of note 
have been reported for some time. In 1%-inch even 
less is done. About the latter as far as price is con- 
cerned there is conflict. To get more than $4, Boston 
rate, it is necessary to look some distance for custom- 
ers. Some people will not shade $4.25 while others offer 
scant at $4. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 27.—A fair demand 
is reported for Coast shingles. Clears have advanced 
from 5 to 10 cents during the last week. Eurekas are 
scarcer than other grades but no advance in quota- 
tion has been recorded recently. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28.—There is a little better demand 
for shingles, but on the whole the market is quiet. Cedars 
are firm with clears quoted around $4.65 and $4.80, and 
extras as high as $5, but the demand is light in compari- 
son with normal at this season of the year. Cypress 
shingles are more active but assortments are badly broken. 
There is a fair movement of pine and cypress lath at un- 
changed prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 28.—The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket is stronger, prices having been advanced about 10 
cents. Lake-and-rail prices now include marine insur- 
ance and city switching charges. On this basis clears 
are quoted at $4.49, with an all-rail price of $4.55. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, May 29.—Box boards are in strong demand 
for many grades and varieties of lumber and prices 
firm and high. Many people thought that the great 
demand of last winter would pass with the spring be- 
cause of greatly stimulated and increased production. 
This has not proved to be the case and the values of 
the material have not declined. Fine round edge inch 
pine material for boxes brings $37, but inferior stock 
may surely be bought at cheaper rates. It is said that 
some very large consumers who buy a great deal can 
have the material at a little less, even the best grades. 
Square edge pine box boards are even looked on as 
cheap by some at the $45 mark. Spruce and hemlock 
box material may be had cheaper than the pine. 
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FOR SALE—GIDDINGS & LEWIS 8 FT. BAND MILL 


Fully equipped. Now in operation. Immediate possession. 


First-class condition. 


Full description on request. 
Address 


“M 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT STENOGRAPHER 





Young lady desires position in yellow pine sales office in 
South. Best references. Experienced in lumber office work. 
Address “M 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—FOR DETROIT & LOWER MICHIGAN 
Territory, a good, live commission man to sell Idaho, Northern 
and Western White Pine. Liberal commission and assistance 
given. Address ‘“M. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—150,000 FT. HIGH GRADE SHOP 
Common Oregon White Pine, good percentage No. 1, excellent 
widths and lengths. , si 

Address 





“M. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THE ENTIRE OUTPUT OF 
Sawmill with capacity of from 50 to 100,000 feet. Will enter 





into long time contract, relieving mill of selling organization 
and giving them an opportunity to concentrate on output. 
Address “M. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
3828 W. 37th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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WANTED—GOOD OFFICE MAN. 
Large growing concern. Chance for steady advancement 
unlimited. Must be exempt from military service. State 
age, salary wanted and give references. 
Address BOX 128, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For Central Wisconsin. Good opening for the right party. 
Give references, amount of experience, standing with regard 
to draft, etc., first letter. Also state salary expected. 
Address “L, 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LUMBER INVOICE CLERK. 
Salary to thoroughly competent mdn, $100 to start. Give 
experience, references etc. in first letter. 
ddress “M. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GENERAL FOREMAN WHO CAN 
Look after bench and frame department in woodworking shop. 
Only a practical man need apply. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO CLERK 
In Office of large Planing Mill and Lumber Yard. One with 
some experience in estimating or selling preferred. Good 
chance for advancement. 
Address “M. 103,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO MEN 
For loading teams and general yard work, large retail yard, 
Central Illinois, $18.00 per week, nine hours: Must be ac- 
curate. Address “M. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
for line of retail yards. Must be able to furnish A-1 refer- 
ence. 

Address, “M. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOG SCALER IN WOODS 
By mill in Northwest State. Apply immediately, giving refer- 
ence and experience. State salary expected. 
Address “M. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Sash and Door Department. Must be thoroughly compe- 
tent to handle all special, detailed work. In answering out- 
line fully your experience. 
INTERIOR WOODWORK CO., 519 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—AT DENVER,COLO. AN EXPERIENCED 
Billing clerk for woodworking mill doing odd work exclu- 
sively. Address stating experience, references and salary 
wanted “M, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
For lumber office, either under or over draft age. 
I. STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEES, Wells, Mich. 


BOOKKEEPER—MAN OR WOMAN 
In general office of line yard company in Western South Da- 
kota. Excellent opening for capable person. State age, ex- 
perience, salary, how soon you could come and give refer- 
ences in first letter. 
Address “M,. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
For Wholesale and Line Yard office. 
INDIANA SAW MILLS CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ASSISTANT 
Bookkeeper. Must be experienced in trial balance and state- 
ment work. Draft exemption or above. Must operate type- 
writer. Dictation convenient but not necessary. State age, 
references, salary, first letter. Ideal Wisconsin location. 

Address “L. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 












































TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 
See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO. on page 78. 


WE CAN HELP YOU SELL 





Timber Logging Equipment 
Business Sopentuntites Scrap Metal 
Timber Lands Machinery 
Sawmills Camp Supplies 
Lumber Yards Horses 

Planing Mills Mules 

Factories Wagons 
Woodworking Plants Carts 

Lumber Autos 

Shingles Electric Supplies 
Rails Engines 

Cars Boilers and Pumps 
Locomotives Anything You Want to Sell 


PLACE YOUR AD IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—ABLE EXECUTIVES 

Lumber and Cedar Products manufacturers with capital of 
$1,000,000 and annual sales of $3,000,000 who operate north, 
south and west in hardwood and softwood lumber and other 
forest = want several able executives of high per- 
sonal character and thorough experience. They must be men 
of ambition and initiative, who have the will and ability to 
take advantage of a great opportunity. They will be paid 
fair salaries at the start and given a very unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and a chance to acquire stock on a 
liberal basis, Very highest references given and expected. 
Big and successful men are wanted as follows: General man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Sales Managers and buyers for both 
lumber and cedar department ; credit man, general office man- 
ager, auditor and expert accountant, cashier, bookkeeper, 
stenographers, also yard and mill and logging superintendents, 
cedar and lumber inspectors, Timber Cruisers, Purchasing 
Agents and branch managers. 
Address “H. 114,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MOULDER MAN 
used to detail work who can make his own bits and set up 
on detail work. 

THOMASVILLE VARINTY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga, 
WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
In one of principal _— in town having five yards. Must be 
experienced, etc. tate age, qualifications, and salary ex- 
pected. Address “M. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 
Man to take charge of Sash and Door Department, Must be 
thoroughly competent to handle all special detailed work. In 
answering outline fully your experience. 
INTBRIOR WOODWORK COMPANY. 
519 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Prefer one who can operate typewriter. In own handwriting 
give full list of references and names of concerns with whom 
you have been connected, stating in what capacity. Give age, 
married or — and if a to draft. How soon you 
could report and salary desired, Position near Chicago, - 

8 “L. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 




















WANTED—A RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
North Central Kansas. State age, experience, reference and 
salary wanted in first letter. 

Address “LL, 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Woods and Portable Saw-mill superintendent for hardwood 
operation that will include getting out ties, poles, pulp wood, 
ete. Good proposition to right man, covering several years’ 
operation. Near Canadian Pacific Railway. Write fully, 
giving experience and references. 
Address “LL. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN AT ONCE 
For large retail yard. Must be competent to take full charge 
of everything outside of office. Give experience, references, 
and salary wanted first letter. 
SPRINGFIELD LUMBER CO., Springfield, Ill. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
And reliable Hardwood man to take charge of yard and manu- 
facturing, handle the orders to and through the mill on cars. 
Will pay good salary for the right man. 
Address “K. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LATH MILL OPERATOR 
To run lath department of single band mill. Give age, ex- 
perience and references, and date you can come. 
KALISPELL LUMBER CO., Essex, Montana. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
ssen County, Calif. 


WANTED—BY YELLOW PINE CONCERN 
First-class Shipping Clerk competent to handle 100,000 ft. 
per day. Must be a thorough Lumberman and able to hold 
a crew of men large enough to get results. Good salary for 
the right man. Send references with application. 

ddress “K, 181,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ANTED—FIRST CLASS 


Hardwood Lumber Inspector. Salary $125 per month. 
TALLAHATCHIBE LBR. CO., Philipp, Miss. 
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WANTED—ENGINEER TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of saw mill power plant. Turbine engine and electric gen- 
erator. All motor power. Northern Michigan. 

Address “M. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
Who can make himself generally useful around small Band 
Mill. . Prefer one who can head saw and handle men if 
necessary. WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND RESAW FITTER 
For single and Twin Band. Good pay and permanent em- 
ployment to reliable party. 

Address “H. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































